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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


On April 19, President Wilson 
sent an ultimatum to Germany. 
It took the form of an extended 
letter signed by Mr. Lansing as Secretary of 
State and cabled to our Ambassador, Mr. 
Gerard, at Berlin, with instructions to de- 
liver it to the German Foreign Minister, von 
Jagow. ‘The occasion for this note was the 
arrival by our Government at the firm belief 
that the French passenger boat Sussex, in- 
jured in the English Channel on the after- 
noon of March 24, was hit by a torpedo dis- 
charged from a German submarine. The 
note alludes to other instances in the Ger- 
man ‘“‘U-boat” campaign, but develops the 
Sussex incident as the climax and the crown- 
ing horror. Although, as we have said, the 
letter is an extended one, its purport is en- 
tirely summed up in the concluding para- 
graph which reads as follows: 


An Ultimatum 
to Germany 


Unless the Imperial Government should now 
immediately declare and effect an abandonment 
of its present methods of submarine warfare 
against passenger and freight-carrying vessels, 
the Government of the United States can have no 
choice but to sever diplomatic relations with the 
German Empire altogether, This action the Gov- 
ernment of the United States contemplates with 
the greatest reluctance, but feels constrained to 
take in behalf of humanity and the rights of neu- 
tral nations. 


There can be no question among 
clear- headed and _ temperate- 
minded people as to what ought 
to happen as a result of this note. Germany 
ought at once to abandon the practises justly 
complained of, and ought to conform her 
submarine methods in the North Sea and 
the waters about the British Islands to the 
methods that she and Austria had agreed 
early in January to employ in the Mediter- 
ranean. Germany’s submarine commanders 
have been running amuck in the most shock- 
ing way, all under the pretext of “reprisal,” 
and not under the countenance of interna- 
tional law as interpreted by anybody. This 


Germany 
Ought to 
Conform 
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policy has hurt the Allies appreciably, but it 
has hurt Germany a great deal more. A 
change of method would help Germany to 
an extent far beyond any loss to her naval 
efficiency. As a matter of fact, she has been 
exceptionally careful to avoid direct injury 
to American ships or passengers, but has been 
careless of the rights of Dutch, of Danes, 
of Swedes, and of Norwegians. ‘These 
smaller neighbors of Germany have had vast- 
ly greater ground for complaint and chal- 
lenge than we have had. But their circum- 
stances have not permitted them to resort to 
extreme measures in defense of their rights. 


As we have repeatedly stated, 


Submarines 
Can Be Used We do not approve of the use 
eoa"Y of submarines as commerce de- 
stroyers. But this practise cannot be stopped 


just now. Russian, French, and British 
submarines, operating in the Baltic, in the 
Mediterranean, in the Dardanelles and Sea 
of Marmora, and in the Black Sea—and to 
a limited extent elsewhere—have been act- 
ing as commerce destroyers against Ger- 
many, Austria, and Turkey. The submarine 
is an established naval instrumentality. The 
foremost pacifist editor in America, who 
speaks and writes against big navies and 
against preparedness, openly favors the con- 
struction of a great number of submarines 
by the United States. Our State Depart- 
ment, together with our naval authorities, 
has studied the submarine problem carefully, 
and is on record in the most formal way as 
supporting the use of submarines by Ger- 
many_in the present war, provided certain 
methods be followed. The President’s de- 
mand, therefore, of April 19, taking the 
form of a note to Germany signed by Sec- 
retary Lansing, must be read in relation to 
the entire discussion, which has extended 
over about fifteen months. The doctrine of 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lansing is that mer- 
chant ships ought not to arm and ought not 
to try to escape when they have been fairly 
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warned to submit to visit or search. In their 
note to the Allies of January 18, Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Lansing said that they were “im- 
pressed with the reasonableness of the argu- 
ment that a merchant vessel carrying arma- 
ment of any sort, in view of the character 
of submarine. warfare. and the defensive 
weakness of underseas craft, should be held 
to bean auxiliary cruiser and so treated by 
a neutral as well as by a belligerent govern- 
ment.” This shows plainly enough how 
far our authorities have been. from espousing 
the doctrine that Germany should give up 
her use of submarines against British and 
French commerce. Our doctrine has been 
simply that Germany should observe the 
time-honored rules of humanity, and should 
not lawlessly imperil the lives of non-combat- 
ants who have a right to sail the high seas. 


bi But, many puzzled citizens were 
Whole Year’e inquiring on the twentieth of 
Delay? April, why break with Germany 
now if our official recital of reasons be sin- 
cere and just? Why should we have waited 
more than a year to enforce a position that 
was as obvious early in 1915 as it is to-day, 
and that could have been met much more 
safely at the very outset? ‘These are ques- 
tions that we are not able to answer. They 
have to do with nothing whatever but the 
psychology of the present Administration— 





From the World (New York) 
“S0W COULD YOU THINK I DID IT?” 


(The feeling on account of shocking incidents in 
Germany’s recent submarine policy had been much more 


intense in Holland—where the Tubantia, Palembang, 
and other cases had stirred up national wrath—than in 
the United States. It is similarly true that Spain and 
the Scandinavian countries had been enraged by the 
lawless sinking of their merchant ships) 
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unless with that of American public opinion. 
President Wilson has greatly desired to 
maintain peace, and has evidently thought 
that his methods toward both belligerent 
groups were in accord with the preponder- 
ance of the best American sentiment. It 
has not been possible for him to act other- 
wise than in accordance with the dictates 
of his own judgment. The point of view 
editorially expressed in this Review during 
more than a year and a half of diplomatic 
discussion between the United States and the 
belligerent powers has been in almost every 
particular in full accord with the doctrines 
laid down by the President and the Depart- 
ment of State. But we have frankly dif- 
fered, during all this period, as to the nature 
of the action that should be taken in the 
face of those doctrines. Inasmuch as the 
Government has been right in its positions— 
as we have believed and constantly asserted 
—it has seemed to us that the safer course 
would have been to enforce those verdicts 
without a moment’s shrinking or hesitation. 


In the early period of the war, 
American commerce suffered a 
good deal through British Or- 
ders in Council that our State Department 
declared to be wholly illegal. A series of 
alleged offenses culminated in the seizure of 
the American ship Wilhelmina, carrying a 
cargo of wheat for civilian use to Germany, 
at a time when there was no blockade and 
when wheat was no more contraband than 
water or air. This seizure was not an act 
against Germany, but an act against the 
rights and the sovereignty of the United 
States. Our State Department made protest 
in the form of writings which were trans- 
mitted to England and which received only 
perfunctory attention, because England was 
at war and was intensely preoccupied. It 
was for us to stand up for our own rights; 
and it was quite too much that we should 
ask England to pause and consider our rights 
with impartiality, as she would willingly 
have done in normal times. What this Ad- 
ministration seems never to have understood 
is that our rights would have been respected 
instantly if we had asserted them. This 
would have required no legal arguments to 
be transmitted to England. It was obvious 
that the British Orders in Council were ille- 
gal so far as we were concerned. If we were 
willing to waive our rights, well and good. 
But in that case we should not have made 
the written arguments, and entered into 
controversial discussion with England. A 


Mistaken 
Forbearance 
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confidential whisper to the British Ambassa- 
dor, as to our definite attitude, would have 
secured observance of our rights within 
forty-eight hours without the _ slightest 
breach of the perfectly friendly relations that 
both nations desired to maintain. 


In his recapitulation of the sub- 
marine controversy with Ger- 
many, President Wilson does not 
bring out with sufficient clearness the situa- 
tion that actually existed in February, 1915. 
The Germans had threatened to make a 
war zone about the British Islands and to 
strike at commerce by the use of submarines, 
if the British did not cease their illegal in- 
terference with neutral trade in foodstuffs 
to German ports. On February 20, 1915, 
our Administration sent an “identic note” 
to the British and German Foreign Offices. 
We set forth certain rules of conduct that 
both sides should observe in common, and 
certain others that Germany should observe 
on her part, with still others that Britain 
should observe. Our position was fair and 
reasonable. We asked the one belligerent 
to agree on condition that the other should 
do the same... Germany replied courteously 
within ten days, and accepted our proposals. 
England waited twenty-three days, and de- 
clined the proposals in a note that was not 
as courteous, as just, or as intelligent as the 
German note. If we had taken a firm 
stand at that moment, there would have been 
no illegal submarine campaign on Germany’s 
part, for she expressly agreed not to enter 
upon any such course of action. England 
was wrong, and we were in position to set 
her right by a firm word that meant 
“business,” without controversy but without 
delay. It was our own Hamlet-like lack of 
promptitude and firmness, at that moment of 
rare opportunity, that has been a contribu- 
tory cause of all the unfortunate incidents 
of Germany’s ill-conceived form of reprisal 
through the long and painful period that has 
ensued. We, too, have been making history. 


A Bit of 
Last Year's 
History 


Many times during last year it 
Was pointed out in these pages 
that the thing to be faced as re- 
gards Germany was not the incidents but 
the policy itself. Even though our toler- 
ance of England’s illegal acts against our 
commerce lent the Germans their excuse for 
reprisals, there was never a moment’s justi- 
fication for the form of reprisal that was 
adopted by Von Tirpitz and the German 
party that favored terrorism by means of 


Policies, 
Not 
Incidents 
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ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ, WHO HAD ORGANIZED AND 
DIRECTED THE SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 


(The resignation of Admiral von Tirpitz, several 
weeks ago, was regarded as a virtual concession to 
protests of neutral nations against the policy of which 
he was regarded as the chief advocate. This policy has 
shared with the subjugation of Belgium the most em- 
phatic disapproval of the world’s best opinion) 


Zeppelins and submarines. The waters in 
which Germany proposed to commit sub- 
marine depredations were parts of the high 
seas where neutral ships and passengers had 
a right to move in safety. Calling their 
submarine campaign a blockade did not 
make it a blockade in the legal sense, for 
it was nothing of the sort. A wrong policy 
was sure to involve wrong incidents. There 
was no reason to wait for overt acts. Gradu- 
ally the British high-handedness, as regards 
neutral commerce with Germany, took on 
some aspect of legality through the declara- 
tion of a blockade. ‘This, though novel in 
method, was efficient enough in results to 
make it at least permissible for our Govern- 
ment to countenance it, and thus we ceased 
to argue for the right of an American ship 
to sail into the port of Hamburg with a 
cargo of wheat. A more correct British pol- 
icy had been substituted for unlawful inci- 
dents. There was, indeed, much difficulty in 
making the actual blockade methods conform 
to any sort of legal theory. 
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Our Case . 
Against the sequent interferences by the Al- 


lies with American _ trade, 
against which our State Department rightly 
continued to protest. These had to do with 
the increasingly arbitrary regulation of our 
trade with neutral countries. Again, we 
should either have waived those rights or 
we should have taken means to enforce 
them. The means lay fully within our 
power. We chose, through the industry 
and legal skill of the State Department, to 
set forth our case in terms so unanswerable 
as to leave. the whole world in blinking 
wonder because, having stated it, we seemed 
forthwith to abandon it. The fact that un- 
officially this country was financing and 
supplying the Allies on so prodigious a scale 
made it the more necessary that officially at 
Washington we should maintain a correct 
neutrality. It is unthinkable that we would 
have tolerated for a moment, from Germany, 
such interferences with our commerce as 
those on the part of the Allies that we con- 
doned in fact, after having condemned them 
on paper. Herein lies the difference between 
the methods of the present Administration 
and those that certain critics have been advo- 
cating. They declare that if Roosevelt were 
President and Root Secretary of State—and 
were of the same opinion that is now held at 
Washington on the overhauling of our mails 
at sea—something would happen. 


They would not write diplo- 


As to American 





Mails at’ matic notes, nor send interna- 
<a tional-law memoranda to Lon- 
don. They would merely tell the British 
NITED CTATES AILS 
NDER INGULAR ANAGEMENT 


‘ 
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“Neutral mails? 








BritisH_ Mart Rosser: Private 
letters? Out with them! Nothing’s private from me!” 
From Continental 'Times (Zurich) 
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There were, however, many sub- Ambassador, in the friendliest way, and also 


in strict confidence, that our mails must be 
respected in accordance with the postal treat- 
ies. ‘They would expect an assurance to 
that effect within twenty-four hours, by 
cable, in failure of which they would doubt- 
less send a cargo of outgoing Scandinavian 
mail on a battleship, as a mere object-lesson. 
But it would never come to the use of the 
naval vessel; because the mere private and 
confidential statement of a determination to 
maintain the inviolability of American mails 
on neutral ships would be sufficient. The 
British may, indeed, be right in their conten- 
tion that parcel-post is freight, and that their 
object has been merely the seizing of contra- 
band, or the enforcement of blockade on the 
principle of “continuous voyage.” We are 
not raising this question of the mails in order 
to state an opinion as to its merits. It is a 
wholly different point that we are discussing. 
We are taking the expressed views of our 
State Department, and are asking what the 
Government ought to do to support our 
rights after it has defined them for itself. 


Of one thing we may be quite 
sure: England would never say 
to another country that her 
mails were being unlawfully pillaged at sea, 
and then wait around, with the indignity re- 
peated day by day, doing nothing about it at 
all. Everybody in the world respects John 
Bull because he never permits trifling of that 
sort. He has not permitted it in three hun- 
dred years. He would immensely respect us, 
and would not quarrel with us for a half- 
minute, if we showed decisiveness in protect- 
ing our own mails on the high seas. Mean- 
while, John Bull is at war with Germany 
and is going to take every liberty that he 
possibly can in pursuit of what he deems to 
be his righteous cause. We ‘have no busi- 
ness to ask him to respect our mails. He re- 
gards us as strong enough to attend to all 
that for ourselves. ‘These are not matters 
about which countries like ours are accus- 
tomed to write diplomatic notes. In such 
cases strong countries simply assert and ob- 
tain their rights—and that without delay, dis- 
cussion or publicity. Stiff and elaborate notes 
make negotiations difficult. 


What Would 
John Bull 
Do? 


America has no peculiar ground 
of quarrel with any European 
nation. Neither Germany nor 
England has said or done a single unfriendly 
thing against this country since the war broke 
out. They have merely violated: international 


Safety 
in Vigorous 
Action 
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law, and disregarded the rights of neutrals, in 
their eager endeavor to get at one another. 
If we had called the neutrals together at 
once, and decided upon the reasonable mini- 
mum of public and general right which we 
would not permit any belligerent to tres- 
pass upon, we could have enforced our posi- 
tions from the start with entire ease—pro- 
vided we had shown swift courage, and had 
not stopped to argue or to write diplomatic 
notes. An embargo in Jefferson’s time found 
the conditions unfavorable. The very whis- 
per of an embargo in Wilson’s time would 
have brought the Allies up standing, while 
a contemporary hint to Germany could have 
made the submarine campaign impossible and 
might also have prevented “fearfulness” as 
practised in the Zeppelin raids. 


The Administration has pro- 

oe ae tested in vigorous language 
against the seizure and forcible 

removal from American ships of German 
citizens who, our Government holds, have as 
much right to be safe on those ships as upon 
our neutral and hospitable soil. If Mr. Wil- 
son were as prompt to enforce our rights as 
he and Mr. Lansing are convincing in their 
statement of them, we should have been led 
into no relations of unfriendliness with the 
Allies, while we should have had an enor- 
mous moral leverage by means of which to 
secure compliance at Berlin with our wholly 
correct demands that illegal submarine meth- 
ods should be abandoned. Mr. Bryan 
thought that “sauce for the goose should 
also be sauce for the gander.” Unfortunately 
for the success of his policy, he failed to apply 
his principle with due vigor in February and 


CALM YOURSELF! THERES 
LOTS OF TIME TO TALK 
YOUR CASE OVER 





THE ATROCITIES STILL GO ON 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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March. He signed the “strict accounta- 
bility” note, and then waited to see what 
would happen, when dire disaster seemed 
inevitable. Illegal submarining did not 
begin with the sinking of the Lusitania on 
May 7, 1915, but had been going on for 
more than two months previously. It was 
well known that attempts had been made to 
submarine the Lusitania herself on several 
voyages previous to the fatal one; and she 
was loaded with American passengers on all 
those previous voyages. Mr. Bryan, as Secre- 
tary of State, should have met the emergency 
squarely in February or March, or else 
should have resigned as a token of disagree- 
ment with Mr. Wilson. The previous 
attempts to sink the Lusitania were notice 
enough. Since we were destined to make it 
our affair, the ultimatum should have been 
early last year, in consequence of an illegal 
policy, rather than this year in exasperation 
over an incident in pursuance of that policy. 


The Sussex was a shocking case, 
but not quite as clearly one for 
American interference as some 
others. She was a passenger boat plying be- 
tween Folkestone and Dieppe. At first it 
seemed likely that she had struck one of the 
British floating mines, which are planted to 
protect the guarded lanes between Great 
Britain and France, There had been ter- 
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THE “SUSSEX” ON HER ARRIVAL IN THE HARBOR OF BOULOGNE AFTER 
SHE HAD BEEN TORPEDOED ON MARCH 24 





ettatwi, upon, Germany 
was for an “im- 

mediate” reply. Unfortu- 
nately, Germany is not a 
country where one man 
makes and unmakes poli- 
cies, as is the case with us. 
There are tremendous 
forces of conflicting power 
and opinion in Germany; 
and neither the Emperor 
nor the Chancellor can play 
the role of an American 
President, whose arbitrary 
power is exercised in a fash- 
ion that would startle any 
‘ Czar or Emperor who has 
lived in our generation. A 
few weeks ago Mr. Wilson 
had his own way with a 
Congress that was at heart 
ten to one against him on 





rible storms, and reports had come from the question of armed belligerent ships and 


France that many of these anchored British 
mines had been washed from their places 
of moorage and had become a menace to 
shipping. We had been assured that these 
lines of ferriage across the Channel were 
protected in such a variety of ways that Ger- 
man submarines could not possibly enter 
them. The British Channel is a part of the 
open seas, belonging of right to all nations. 
Its closing by the English and French for 
their own purposes—however understand- 
able—is illegal. The planting of mines has 
also been illegal, and has been bitterly pro- 
tested against by the Government of Holland 
and by other Governments. ‘The British 
authorities would not permit an American 
ship, under our flag, to exercise its legal 
right of passage through those waters. There 
is hardly any place on land or on sea that 
the English have so completely transformed 
into a military zone as certain parts of the 
Channel. It would seem that an American 
passenger choosing to cross the Channel on 
a French or English boat must therefore 
rely upon the protection of the Allies, since 
he is within their own militarized territory. 
Technically, it would not seem that our 
Government could well be in a position to 
extend its protection to an American traveler 
on a belligerent ship in waters from which 
we have ourselves submitted to the exclu- 
sion of the American flag. But many lines 
of proof converged to indicate that the Sussex 
was struck by a German submarine torpedo, 
through mistaken identity. 





American passengers. A final break with 
Germany would be deplorable; and the reck- 
lessness of newspapers, whether in Berlin or 
in New York, should not precipitate it. War 
would not remedy anything, but would mul- 
tiply evils a thousand-fold. If the Emperor 
should cause wisdom to prevail, and keep 
peace with America, he would have won a 
great moral victory. After our own vacilla- 
tions, we can surely grant him a few days 
to find a way. 


SCANT ROOM FOR POSTSCRIPTS 
From the News (Newark) 
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The note to Germany bears the 
date of April 18th, although it 
seems to have been sent on the 
19th and received at Berlin on the 20th. 
President Wilson, on April 19th, at 1 o’clock, 
appeared before the two houses of Congress 
. sitting together, and delivered a formal ad- 
dress which, when compared with the Ger- 
man note, proves to have been identical with 
that document in great part. No reason was 
given for this appearance before Congress, 
inasmuch as nothing was laid before that 
body for its action 


The President 
and 
Congress 
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ences with Colonel House, who had recently 
visited Germany, France, and England as 
Mr. Wilson’s confidential emissary, and who 
is recognized on all hands as the President’s 
principal adviser. Colonel House had been 
the President’s most efficient campaign direc- 
tor and political pilot in 1912. Congressman 
Mann, the Republican floor leader, was so 
cynical as to declare on the day of the Presi- 
dent’s speech that it was a political move in 
the face of the approaching campaign. But 
Mr. Mann—who is always outspoken re- 
gardless of the pro- 





or its consideration. 
The concluding par- 
agraphs of the ad- 
dress were as fol- 
lows: 


This decision I have 
arrived at with the 
keenest regret; the 
possibility of the ac-. 
tion contemplated I 
am sure all thoughtful 
Americans will look 
forward to with un- 
affected reluctance. 
But we cannot forget 
that we are in some 
sort and by the force 
of circumstances the 
responsible spokesmen 
of the rights of hu- 
manity, and that we 
cannot remain silent 
while those rights 
seem in process of 
being swept utterly 
away in the maelstrom 
of this terrible war. 
We owe it to a due re- 








prieties—was much 
rebuked by the 
newspapers for be- 
ing so flippant and 
disrespectful at a 
time of such gravity. 
At least Mr. Wil- 
son’s bold move had 
the effect to divert 
attention from the 
Mexican border for 
a few days, and to 
reconcile everybody 
to what seemed the 
likelihood of our be- 
ing obliged to with- 
draw at once from 
Mexico, regardless 
of Villa’s fate. 

In_ his 
last im- 
portant 


book, published just 
eight years ago, on 


“Absolute” 
for War or 
Peace 








gard for our own 
rights as a nation, to 
our sense of duty as a 
representative of the 
rights of neutrals the 
world over, and to a 
just conception of the rights of mankind to take 
this stand now with the utmost solemnity and 
firmness. 

I have taken it, and taken it in the confidence 
that it will meet with your approval and support. 
All sober-minded men must unite in hoping that 
the Imperial German Government, which has in 
other circumstances stood as the champion of all 
that we are now contending for in the interest of 
humanity, may recognize the justice of our de- 
mands and meet them in the spirit in which they 
are made. 


THE PRESIDENT AND 


It was not apparent that members of Con- 
gress were strongly impressed by the action 
that the President had taken, but it was plain 
enough that they were prepared to support 
their own Government at all hazards. It 
was commonly supposed that the President’s 
action was largely influenced by his confer- 
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OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
D. A. R. AT WASHINGTON ON APRIL 17 


“Constitutional 
Government in the 
United States,’’ 
Woodrow Wilson 
made the following remarks pertinent to the 
existing situation, and of vital meaning to- 
day to every American citizen: 


WILSON, ON OCCASION 


One of the greatest of the President's powers I 
have not yet spoken of at all: his control, which is 
very absolute, of the foreign relations of the na- 
tion. The initiative in foreign affairs, which the 
President possesses without any restriction what- 
ever, is virtually the power to control them abso- 
lutely. The President cannot conclude a treaty 
with a foreign power without the consent of the 
Senate, but he may guide every step of diplomacy, 
and to guide diplomacy is to determine what treat- 
ies must be made, if the faith and prestige of the 
Government are to be maintained. He need dis- 
close. no step of negotiation until it is complete, and 
when in any critical matter it is completed the 
Government is virtually committed. Whatever its 
disinclination, the Senate may feel itself committed 
also. 
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és But for foreign situations, the 
emocrats ° se 
and Second aspects of American politics as 
Term Politics We approach the opening of the 
Presidential campaign would be wholly dif- 
ferent. In normal times it is likely enough 
that the declaration of the Democratic con- 
vention of 1912, in favor of a single term 
for the President (a principle to which that 
convention solemnly pledged its candidate), 
would have been taken seriously. ‘There 
happens to be no law against second terms 
or any number of terms whatsoever; neither 
is there any law against changing one’s 
mind. Grover Cleveland was first elected 
President in 1884, with a statement to the 
country that he would not be a candidate 
for a second consecutive term, having ob- 
served the manifold evils growing out of 
second-term politics. After the middle of his 
term, however, he changed his mind, and 
all the recognized methods for procuring a 
second term were put into service to that 
end. He was renominated, but defeated at 
the polls. When, however, without the aid 
of White House patronage and the army of 
Federal office-holders, he was accorded a 
third nomination, in 1892, he was success- 
ful at the polls, and his second term as 
President was better than his first, chiefly 
because of his entire independence of ma- 
chine politicians and his devotion to high 
public ends regardless of party. Mr. 
Bryan was the candidate in 1896, again in 
1900, and for a third time in 1908. On 
each of those occasions, as the leader of the 
Democratic party, he announced his deter- 
mination to serve only one term, if elected. 
In 1912, Mr. Bryan again controlled the 
Democratic convention, and he secured the 
insertion in the platform of the one-term 
plank, which for many years had been re- 
garded as party doctrine. 


If, then, the conditions had not 
been unusual, it is probable that 
. Mr. Bryan and many others in 
his party would have insisted this year upon 
the observance in practise of the single-term 
idea by nominating a new candidate. As 
matters stand, however, there is no Demo- 
cratic candidate but Wilson; and he will be 
renominated by acclamation at the conven- 
tion which meets in St. Louis on June 14. 
The Democratic primaries this year have 
had no significance, therefore, as regards the 
selection of a candidate. It does not follow 
that Presidential primaries are to have no 
future influence; for whether Wilson should 
be elected or defeated next November, the 
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primaries of 1920 will probably be of intense 
interest and significance. It might be for- 
tunate for Wilson if he were defeated. His 
talent is not for armies, navies, and diplo- 
macy. He has shown great talent, on the 
other hand, for bringing about important 
things in the field of domestic policy. If the . 
Republicans were made to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of adjustments of all kinds for 
the next four years, Wilson would naturally 
be the foremost candidate at the Democratic 
primaries of 1920. 


Mr. Bryan would also be a 
leading candidate at that time. 
Mr. Judson Harmon and 
Speaker Champ Clark, who were by all odds 
the foremost candidates at the Democratic 
primaries in 1912, would probably not ap- 
pear as candidates in 1920. Because Mr. 
Bryan has been constantly prominent in na- 
tional politics for more than twenty-five 
years, while Mr. Wilson is a wholly new 
man to the country—having become known 
in politics only by his election as Governor 
of New Jersey less than six years ago—it is 
not generally borne in mind that the Ne- 
braskan is not yet an old man, having just 
now passed his fifty-sixth birthday, while 
Mr. Wilson will be sixty this year. Sen- 
ator Oscar Underwood, who is fifty-four 
this month, is likely also to be a candidate 
before the primaries, as against Mr. Bryan, 
in 1920. Mr. Wilson, of course, will not 
be a candidate then, if reélected this year. 
In any case, the Democratic primaries, whol- 
ly perfunctory as they are in 1916, will 
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have an important part in our political life in 
1920, and the politicians are already look- 
ing forward to them with the long-headed 
planning and foresight that belong to the 
game of politics as played by the ambitious 
party leaders. 


It is only less true of the Re- 
publican Presidential primaries 
this year that they are not play- 
ing a decisive part in the selection of the 
candidate. ‘This also is due to unusual cir- 
cumstances. It so happens that there is no 
preliminary rivalry of a kind to make the 
primaries significant. In other words, the 
Republican party has not one candidate this 
year whose friends are bringing him to the 
test of the Presidential primaries, except in 
a limited and local way. In almost every 
State the primaries thus far held have been 
perfunctory, because used merely for the en- 
dorsement of a so-called “favorite son.” 
Four years ago the friends of Taft and 
Roosevelt were engaged in a mighty contest, 
and the primaries in such States as Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Massachusetts, Illinois, Califor- 
nia, New Jersey, Maryland, and several 
others, took the form of a direct contest be- 
tween these two candidates. ‘This year, the 
three names by far most prominent in the 
discussion of possible nominees at the Chi- 
cago convention are Root, Hughes, and 
Roosevelt. Yet not one of these three men, 
who are being talked about as much in Cali- 
fornia as in Massachusetts, is entered as a 
candidate at the primaries in a single State. 


Republican 
Primaries 


three  COlonel Roosevelt and Justice 
Leading Hughes peremptorily refused to 
Candidates }4ve their names on the primary 
voting papers art, where; and Mr. Root was 
also unwilling to appear as an avowed candi- 
date. It is plain that Mr. Hughes could not, 
from his seat on the bench of the Supreme 
Court, enter into a contest for convention 
delegates. Mr. Root has at no time been 
an active candidate, although many Republi- 
cans have been active in his behalf. Assum- 
ing that Justice Hughes holds opinions that 
would make it consistent for him to accept 
@ nomination upon a platform that would 
meet the approval of Mr. Root and Colonel 
Roosevelt, it is not going too far for us to 
say that Justice Hughes as a nominee would 
have the strong support of both these other 
men. If the Republicans should, in their 
convention, find it desirable to join the Pro- 
gressives in nominating Colonel Roosevelt, it 
is equally certain that the ticket would have 
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Mr. Root’s unqualified endorsement and 
support. -If Mr. Roosevelt were elected, he 
could.not fail to remember the matchless 
record that Elihu Root had made as Secre- 
tary of State, and would doubtless in one 
way or another avail himself of Mr. Root’s 
knowledge, influence, and ability as an inter- 
national statesman. 


The general duties of the Presi- 
Qualities and dency are very arduous: there is 

no other high office in the world 
that subjects the incumbent to so fearful a 
strain. "The exactions of the office are in- 
numerable, and inconsistent in their range 
and variety. The country has never had a 
President who was the equal of Mr. Roose- 
velt in capacity for the prompt dispatch of 
business. He has also a remarkable talent 
for working with men, taking expert coun- 
sel, apportioning work and _ responsibility 
among department heads, and acting with 
unflinching decision when after due counsel 
a course has been indicated as best. Mr. 
Root also has a record for achievement that 
few Americans of his generation can match. 
But his talent is a very different one from 
that of Colonel Roosevelt, and more rare in 
its kind. Roosevelt is the dynamic executive, 
with the courage of high ideals and a moral 
power for decision and action that makes his 
temperament as unlike that of Mr. Taft as 
it is also unlike that of President Wilson. 
One of these has the purely judicial tempera- 
ment, while the other has the philosophic and 
historical cast of mind. The habit of writing 
history—of estimating things after they hap- 
pen—does not produce the type of mind 
best fitted to create history. 


Mr.Root's Mt. Root’s great achievements 
Constructive lie in the field of the creative 
Mind treatment of puzzling ques- 
tions. It was typically Rooseveltian to see 
the need of ending Spanish misrule and lib- 
erating Cuba. It was typical of Mr. Root 
to work out methods by which a liberated 
Cuba could be made safe from outside ag- 
gression and internal chaos, while developing 
as a free and prosperous American republic. 
Mr. Root is about fourteen years older than 
Mr. Roosevelt, and if he were elected Presi- 
dent he would be inaugurated at the age of 
seventy-two. Although the new constitution 
for the State of New York was rejected at © 
the polls in November, Mr. Root never ex- 
hibited higher qualities of intellect and of 
constructive ingenuity than in his efforts as 
chairman of the convention, through long 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT AT THE FLOWER SHOW IN NEW 
YORK IN THE MIDDLE OF APRIL 


months last summer, to improve the founda- 
tions of government for his State. Every 
other country in the world, great and small, 
has during the past year or two been making 
a demand upon the services of its ripest and 
ablest statesmen, regardless of party. Other 
countries look upon Mr. Elihu Root as the 
most capable and far-seeing of all contempo- 
rary statesmen in the field of international 
relations. It is almost inconceivable to Eu- 
rope that in the crises of this terrible period 
the Government of the United States does 
not even pretend to avail itself of the advice 
of its best-known and most experienced men. 


The next American administra- 
tion should be broadly national, 
not partisan. The English Lib- 
erals have taken such Unionist leaders as 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. 
Bonar Law into the innermost governing 
group. Something of that kind is needed 
here. If it should happen that Justice 
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Hughes were chosen at Chicago, his sup- 
port would not be strictly partisan. Most 
Republicans and Progressives, and also many 
Democrats, would vote for him, chiefly by 
reason of their convictions about pending is- 
sues. On the other hand as the issues of 
the campaign are finally shaped, it is likely 
enough that some Republicans and some 
Progressives will support President Wilson 
as more nearly representing their convic- 
tions. The position of Colonel Roosevelt 
is in no way mysterious or difficult to un- 
derstand. He is not an aspirant for the 
Presidency. He ‘s in private life; and he 
is, like any other citizen, under obligation 
to his fellow-Americans to serve them in 
office if called upon. He has not been en- 
gaged in any dickering or bargain-making 
with national or local leaders of the Re- 
publican or any other party. He is na- 
tional, not partisan, in views and methods. 
If he is voted for by delegates in the Re- 
publican convention at Chicago, it will be 
due to the preference of those delegates and 
to the sentiment that is behind them. ‘That 
Mr. Roosevelt is much more popular with 
the great mass of voters than with the party 
politicians is evident enough. But the local 
candidates for offices in many States desire 
party success, and if they believe that the 
party can best win with Roosevelt they will 
not let the convention be dominated by the 
personal feelings of individuals who have 
some reason for being opposed to him. ‘The 
Progressives are to hold their convention at 
the same time and place as the Republicans. 
It is understood that they expect to nomi- 
nate Colonel Roosevelt and to adopt a plat- 
form. Their gathering will undoubtedly 
be harmonious. 


If times were normal, the issues 
before the country would be do- 
mestic rather than foreign. The 
foremost Republican candidate would proba- 
bly have been Senator Cummins of Iowa. 
As matters stand, he will enter the conven- 
tion with the delegates from his own State 
and Minnesota, and a considerable number 
from other States west of the Mississippi. 
His great ability and his high qualities of 
character, together with his firmness of opin- 
ion and courage of conviction, have made 
him representative of what is best in the Sen- 
ate, as in an earlier period he was a Governor 
of the finest type. Mr. Burton of Ohio will 
have the delegation from his own State, 
and he, like Senator Cummins, stands high 
as a public man of intelligence and worth. 
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The only name on the ballot paper of the 
Illinois Republican Presidential primary 
held on April 11 was that of Lawrence Y. 
Sherman, who now holds a seat in the 
United States Senate from that State. The 
fact that more than 12,000 Illinois voters 
took the trouble to write Roosevelt’s name 
in the blank space on their ballots has been 
regarded as having more significance than 
almost any other incident in the Republican 
primaries thus far; while the vote for Mr. 
Sherman has not been accepted as having 
any meaning at all, for it is not believed 
that Illinois Republicans really think of 
L. Y. Sherman as a serious Presidential 
candidate this year. Mr. Fairbanks, for- 
merly Senator and Vice-President, has the 
complimentary vote of his own State of In- 
diana. Senator La Follette, in the prima- 
ries held April 4, was not completely suc- 
cessful in his own State of Wisconsin, but 
will have more than half of the delegates, 
and he has also the delegation from North 
Dakota. 


The so-called ‘“ favorite-son ” 
candidates have, as a rule, avoid- 
ed invading one another’s home 
States. Thus Senator William Alden 
Smith was expected to have the Michigan 
delegation, just as Burton, Fairbanks, Sher- 
man, Cummins, and La Follette were ex- 
pected to have those of their respective 
States. But the name of Mr. Henry Ford, 
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the automobile manufacturer of Detroit, was 
put on the Michigan voting paper, and in 
the election of April 3 he came out ahead 
of Senator Smith. The Michigan dele- 
gates, therefore, will bring Mr. Henry 
Ford’s name before the National Repub- 
lican Convention, although nobody had 
known whether Mr. Ford was a Republican, 
a Democrat, or a Progressive. It has not 
been easy to interpret this vote. It was said 
to be pleasing to the opponents of “‘prepared- 
ness,” to the sympathizers with Germany, 

















SENATOR LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, OF ILLINOIS 


and to many people who regarded Mr. Ford 
as having brought prosperity to Detroit and 
Michigan and favorable conditions to work- 
ingmen through his policy of paying high 
wages. No less a surprise was the success 
of Henry Ford in Nebraska, over Senator 
Cummins, the vote on April 18 being very 
light. The names on the Nebraska bal- 
lot included that of Mr. Henry D. 
Estabrook, for many years a lawyer in 
New York City, but formerly of Omaha. 
It was reported, in the middle of April, that 
an effort was being made to put Mr. Henry 
Ford’s name on the Pennsylvania primary 
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ballot. It had been expected that Governor 
Brumbaugh would win the complimentary 
vote and have the Pennsylvania delegation. 


Republican Ol the other hand, the move- 
Sentiment in ment for Mr. Roosevelt was de- 
the East ° ‘ 
veloping so rapidly among Penn- 
sylvania Republicans that it seemed likely 
enough that the delegation, whether elected 
in the Brumbaugh interest or in the Penrose 
interest, would eventually support the Col- 
onel as Pennsylvania’s undoubted preference. 
The Massachusetts primaries were fixed for 
April 25, with a complicated situation that 
turned largely upon a choice between certain 
delegates avowedly favorable to Roosevelt 
and certain others unpledged but not un- 
friendly to Roosevelt. The suggested candi- 
dacies of Senator Weeks and Governor Mc- 
Call had been virtually abandoned. In the 
State of New York, delegates to the Re- 
publican convention were chosen on April 4. 
The primaries did not give opportunity for 
the voters to express preference as to Presi- 
dential candidates. The delegates-at-large 
are Governor Whitman, U. S. Senator 
Wadsworth, State Senator Elon R. Brown, 
and Mr. Frederick C. Tanner, who is chair- 
man of the State Committee. Messrs. Whit- 
man and Tanner are regarded as Hughes 
men, while Wadsworth and Brown are Root 
men. The New York Tribune, which is 
the leading Republican paper of the State, 
is openly and strongly supporting Roosevelt ; 
and the Republicans of the Empire State have 
no candidates in mind except the three dis- 
tinguished New Yorkers. 


It is a notable fact that as the 
discussion of candidates proceed- 
ed in New York, antagonisms 
seemed steadily diminishing. Mr. Root’s per- 
sonal readiness to support Colonel Roosevelt 
had an evidently mollifying effect upon the 
minds of many politicians and conservative 
citizens who had previously been anxious to 
support Root while hostile to Roosevelt. 
The Roosevelt men and Progressives, on the 
other hand, were more ready to lay aside 
the differences of 1912 and to recognize the 
patriotism, as well as consummate ability, of 
Mr. Root. ‘The Hughes men, led by Gov- 
ernor Whitman, were in no sense belligerent 
as regards the other proposed candidates, 
while, on the other hand, everybody recog- 
nized the high integrity of Justice Hughes 
and his great capacity for the treatment of 
public affairs. Yet the feeling that Justice 
Hughes ought not to be urged at the present 
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time to leave the Supreme Court, where his 
presence is recognized as especially desirable, 
was widely expressed last month among men 
who admire him and who would be glad to. 
support him for President if he were a 
candidate or should become the nominee of 
the convention. ‘Thus, while in 1912 the 
Republican situation tended inevitably to- 
ward division, both as respects candidates and 
in regard to platforms, the tendency in 1916 
towards reunion has been almost equally 
marked. We are not predicting the name of 
the nominee, but we are justified in saying 
that the tendency towards harmony in the 
approaching Chicago conventions has been 
apparent to all observers. 


The Republican National Com- 
mittee, consisting of one member 
from eacl: State in addition to 
the chairman, holds over from one Presiden- 
tial campaign to the beginning of another. 
It arranges the time and place of the conven- 
tion, passes in a preliminary way upon the 
credentials of delegates, and has various 
supervisory and preliminary functions, among 
which is the selection of a temporary chair- 
man subject to the acceptance of the conven- 
tion itself. This year the committee has 
chosen Senator Harding, of Ohio. Mr. 
Harding had come up through the school of 
country journalism to a place of importance 
in the politics and affairs of Ohio, and he has 
recently taken his seat in the United States 
Senate as the successor of Mr. Burton. He 
has some of the qualities that made Mr. 
McKinley popular as well as respected, and 
is a good platform speaker. He has been 
quoted as saying that the tariff is to be the 
principal bone of contention in the coming 
Presidential election. But he is not a stub- 
born-minded man, and doubtless before the 
time comes for striking the keynote in his 
convention speech he will have obtained a 
better perspective upon the relative impor- 
tance of problems that face tiais country. 


Harding as 
“Keynote” 
Orator 


It is likely enough that the chief 
issue will lie in different specific 
answers to the question how the 
United States can maintain its own peace 
with honor, while playing its necessary and 
responsible part in a world which will not 
henceforth allow any nation to live unto 
itself. President Wilson, in his message to 
Congress at the opening of the session in 
December, and in many speeches since then, 
is on record as believing that “preparedness” 
is the paramount issue. He has told audi- 
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ences in the West that the United States 
ought to have the greatest navy in the world. 
He had last autumn chosen the occasion of 
a speech in New York to outline his program 
and Secretary Garrison’s, regarding the 
training of a citizen soldiery for the nation’s 
prompt defense in an emergency. But when 
it comes to translating oratory into effective 
leadership and realized results, President 
Wilson has not made performance square 
with promise. In place of the kind of army 
plans he first had in mind, he has acquiesced 
in a scheme which includes, along with some 
good features, some very bad ones. A study 
of the army bills has convinced experts that 
their dominating motive is to be found in 
the provisions for taking a great sum of 
money out of the Treasury in order to pay 
salaries to the officers of the State militia. 


It is with deliberation that we 


Salaries for lie ‘ 
“guard’ express the opinion that this pay- 
Officers ment of Federal salaries to Na- 


tional Guard officers may prove to be one of 
the most objectionable pieces of log-rolling 
legislation in the history of the United States. 
We could readily understand, and could 
even find grounds for supporting, a bill that 
provided an equivalent amount of money to 
be used for paying the privates of the Na- 
tional Guard, if this were done upon a 
sensible plan. The payment should have as 
its motive the securing of large numbers of 
new recruits. Such payment should extend 
only over a brief period, during which the 
recruit should be vigorously and intensively 
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SENATOR WARREN G. HARDING, OF OHIO 


(Mr. Harding, as temporary chairman of the Republi- 
can National Convention, will be an attractive personal 
figure and may prove to have great influence if it should 
lie in his nature and mind to ignore narrow partisanship 
and take broad national views) 


trained. As fast as possible these young men 
should be retired to the reserve class. The 
officers should be paid nothing at all, or else 
given the same pay as the privates. There is 
no analogy between the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard and the professional soldiers of 
the regular army, whose lives are dedicated 
to the service of the country. The plan of 
paying salaries to the officers of the National 
Guard evidently contemplates permanence in 
these positions, the only limitation being that 
the pay ceases when a man is sixty-four years 
old. The pay will naturally tend to keep 
the old Guard officers in possession of their 
honors, titles, and perquisites, which is ex- 
actly the thing that does most to make the 
National Guard a farce. We have now 
literally thousands of young men, of fine in- 
telligence and physical vigor, coming out of 
the military schools, the land-grant colleges 
where military instruction is required by 
Federal law, and other institutions. ‘These 
young men would all gladly serve as lieu- 
tenants and captains in the National Guard, 
without any salaries, provided their service 
was limited to a year or two, so that other 
young men could succeed them and have the 
same experience. 
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State Washington had gone to work to 
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invent the deadliest scheme con- 
ceivable for prevention of the training of 
young citizens to serve their country, they 
could hardly have hit upon anything so cal- 
culated to defeat real preparedness as the 
payment of salaries to the National Guard 
officers on the plan of keeping these officers 
permanently in their places. Already the 
tendency of the National Guard is too much 
in the direction of a series of clubs or local 
social organizations. ‘The State provides at 
great expense a fine regimental armory, and 
the United States Government provides 
equipment and various appurtenances. This 
combination of State and Federal provision 
would in any other country but ours be used 
as the means for training thousands upon 
thousands of young men, whoa would be 
passed rapidly through the regimental organ- 
ization as a school for physical training, mili- 
tary discipline, and responsible citizenship. 
But under our system as it actually works, 
the armory becomes a clubhouse for the com- 
panies belonging to the regiment that mo- 
nopolizes its facilities. Too few are the 
hours of military training, compared with 
the hours of dancing and social festivity in 
the armory. Reénlistment is encouraged on 
the part of privates,.and many of the officers 
hold their places through long periods of 
years. It is very much as if the group of 
masters and pupils enjoying the facilities of 
a fine boys’ school should convert the institu- 
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tion into a club for their own permanent 
benefit, graduating no classes and only taking 
in a new boy now and then when somebody 
died or departed to another region. Now 
the tendency of the new scheme for paying 
salaries to the officers must inevitably aggra- 
vate still further the present evils of the 
National Guard system. Furthermore, it 
will make reform much more difficult in the 
future, because this payment of salaries will 
soon have created a sort of vested interest 
that will set fires burning behind every Con- 
gressman at Washington who tries to do his 
duty in an intelligent way in the matter of 
national defense. 


Nobody pretends to say what 
services the salaries are expected 
to secure. Everybody in Con- 
gress knows that better services could be se- 
cured without salaries from a better class of 
men, than can be secured by payment of 
salaries to the barnacles who will stick to 
the jobs. The bright young men who would 
come forward with enthusiasm, willing to 
succeed one another in serving for a year as 
lieutenant or captain, and ready to recruit 
and help train the eighteen- and nineteen- 
year-old boys of the neighborhood as privates, 
will be kept from rendering this valuable 
service by the fossils who will draw their 
few hundreds a year of loot from the Fed- 
eral treasury, while standing guard against 
any real scheme for training successive relays 
of boys as they reach the period from eigh- 
teen to twenty-one. Some men may not like 
these plain words, but everybody who knows 
anything about the subject is well aware that 
this is the truth, and that it is spoken only 
in the public interest. This salary grab has 
no reference to preparedness, and it has no 
character except that of a raid upon the 
Treasury. ‘It represents the weakness of our 
political system. ‘That things so preposter- 
ous as this should be done, throws a light 
upon the hard path that our democracy must 
yet travel before it can attain efficiency in the 
face of public danger. While Republicans 
have also supported this measure, the Demo- 
cratic party is responsible for it. Secretary 
Garrison would not countenance it, and he 
left the Administration accordingly. It must 
be admitted that there is one gleam of light 
shining through this ill-conceived measure. 
The bill first says the salaries must be paid 
anyhow. But since the framers of the bill 
have no idea why salaries should be paid, 
they proceed to confer upon the Secretary of 
War the right to prescribe the amount and 
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kind of duties to be rendered as a condition 
of drawing the pay. It is wholly unlikely, 
however, that a Secretary of War would 
ever have enough real authority to enforce 
unpopular rules. Let officers and privates 
be paid alike, and let the terms of all be brief. 


When it was determined to in- 
vade Mexico because Villa and 
his bandit group had outraged 
an American border town, the Administra- 
tion asked to have Congress sanction the im- 
mediate enlistment of men enough to bring 
the existing regiments and organizations of 
the army up to their maximum numbers. 
This, as we explained last month, meant the 
addition of about 20,000 men to the 80,000 
then enrolled. Congress acted unanimously 
and without a moment of discussion or de- 
lay. After thirty days of recruiting, how- 
ever, only 3927 men had been obtained. The 
House and Senate military bills providing 
for the future of the army call for a fur- 
ther great increase of regulars, while the 
National Guard provisions call for a force of 
about 120,000, to be recruited in a very brief 
space of time to 480,000. But all parts of 
the system provided in this pending legisla- 
tion are so defective that there is no good 
reason to believe that they will bring prac- 
tical results, unless an actual war provides 
the stimulus. There is more to be hoped for 
from the summer training camps alone, as 
now undertaken by such exemplary and pa- 
triotic officers as Gen. Leonard Wood, than 
from any of those projects at Washington 
that will cost the American people unknown 
millions of dollars. It is entirely feasible 
to train every young man in the United 
States, upon the Swiss system or something 
akin to it, at a very moderate cost. A navy, 
on the other hand, cannot be built and 
maintained without large expenditures. The 
problems of defense are at once so pressing 
and so difficult that they call for our best 
talent in some form of a defense council. 
The collective wisdom of the country on 
these questions is not at present focused in 
government circles at Washington. How to 
secure a national program for the safety and 
dignity of the country is perhaps the most 
important of the issues that ought to be faced 
in the coming campaign. 


Can Recruits 
Be Found? 


Quite regardless of the episode 

of the invasion of northern Mex- 

ico in quest of Francisco Villa, 

there is much reason to fear that the Mexican 

troubles are not to be solved at the hands of 
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General Carranza. Vast American interests 
have already been sacrificed in Mexico, in- 
cluding many lives. Large European inter- 
ests Have suffered in a similar way. ‘“Watch- 
ful waiting” will no longer satisfy Europe 
when the British and Germans decide to end 
their war. They will make quick work of 
occupying Mexico, restoring its order, recon- 
structing its railroads, opening its mines, 
working its oil fields, and protecting its agri- 
culture, in case the United States should hesi- 
tate to exercise some kind of neighborly influ- 
ence to that end. We have not yet found 
any solution, and the party in power does 
not suggest any. We have recognized Car- 
ranza as in authority, and for some time 
have been supplying him with munitions of 
war. Yet his army, though vastly larger 
than ours, did not seem to show any zeal in 
trying to exterminate Villa’s bandits and to 
restore order. Doubtless Carranza’s good 
intentions have gone beyond his power to 
control the situation. He has been depend- 
ent upon his military chieftains and has had 
to appear as if seriously opposed to the pres- 
ence of United States soldiers in the state of 
Chihuahua. By the middle of April he de- 
cided that Villa’s bands having been dis- 
persed, we ought at once to withdraw. 
There was, indeed, much to be said in favor 
of a prompt acceptance of his views. It was 
absurd to be controlled by the fixed idea 
that we had a feud with “Pancho” Villa 
himself, which could only be satisfied by 
putting him to death. The problem to be 
dealt with is that of chaos in northern Mex- 
ico; and as yet we have no policy. Mexico 
can now derive no arms and ammunition 
from Europe, and it may be dangerous for 
us to continue to supply these things unless 
we see them used swiftly and successfully to 
restore order, and unless, furthermore, we 
see every sign of a full appreciation of our 
amazing forbearance. 


The circumstances of the attack 
of a band of Mexicans under 
Villa’s lead (then estimated at 
1500 men, but probably only a fractional 
part of that number) were set forth in our 
April issue. The attack occurred in the 
early morning of March 9, and was a com- 
plete surprise, although there had been sev- 
eral days of rather ostentatious warning. 
President Wilson and his Cabinet immedi- 
ately decided to invade Mexico by way of 
retaliation. “Villa dead or alive” was the 
cry that went forth from Washington, and 
this was reported to be the message of the 
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THE THIRTEENTH U. S. CAVALRY “SOMEWHERE IN MEXICO” LAST MONTH 


Administration to the army on the Mexican 
border. After nearly a week of preparation, 
6000 men under General Pershing’s imme- 
diate lead and under General Funston’s 
authority entered Mexico in an effort to find 
the bandit leader. Americans in general and 
the world at large supposed that the real 
object of this invasion was to occupy and to 
pacify northern Mexico. Villa’s band had 
been defeated and scattered on the very day 
of its attack upon Columbus. There was no 
danger of its nearing the border again in 
sufficient numbers to do much harm, without 
ample notice of its approach. If our mili- 
tary adventure was intended literally to cap- 
ture or destroy one bandit leader, and was 
no part of a larger policy to establish law 
and order in Mexico, it could not be re- 
garded as a well-considered act. Our troops 
had already, on the day of the attack, chased 
the bandits several miles across the border, 
killing a large number of them and dispersing 
the rest. Since we had recognized Carranza 
as the ruler of Mexico, and were supplying 
him with arms, we could well enough have 
left to him the further pursuit of the Villista 
following, if we had nothing else in view. 


Yet under circumstances of al- 
most incredible difficulty our 
gallant troops were sent, to the 
number of 12,000, across the border to hold 
a constantly extending line that by April 12 
had reached Parral, a distance of nearly 400 
miles from our boundary line. Villa was re- 
ported for a number of days as wounded and 
carried by his men into obscure parts of a 


A Futile 
Expedition 


mountainous region all of whose people were 
f.iendly to him. Later on it was announced 
that he had died; but the evidence was not 
convincing. Our expedition had accom- 
plished nothing whatsoever except to alarm 
Mexico and arouse fresh feeling against the 
“Gringoes.” We had agreed to keep out of 
towns and cities, and were not allowed to 
use the railroad, which had been constructed 
by American capital and which ran along 
the hot, sandy route painfully pursued by our 
troopers, whose supplies were transported by 
motor trucks. On the 12th of April an 
American force entered the town of Parral, 
in alleged violation of the agreement to keep 
away from towns and cities. A mob was 
insulting and aggressive, and it is claimed 
that Mexican soldiers assisted the mob in 
attacking our troops. The report came that 
two of our men had been killed, and that we 
in turn had killed forty Mexicans. 


By this time General Carranza 
as head of the Government and 
his Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, together with his War Department 
under General Obregon, were insistent upon 
the evacuation of Mexico by American sol- 
diers. Our Government at Washington 
unquestionably believed that prompt with- 
drawal was the desirable thing, on the 
ground that Villa’s bandits had been duly 
dispersed. They hesitated, however, to with- 
draw lest it should seem that we were taking 
orders from Carranza. As a matter of fact, 
our extended line was in real danger, and 
was being maintained without any tangible 
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excuse or reason. It is one thing to have 
12,000 American soldiers in Mexico at a 
defensible point, but a very different thing 
to have them stretched out over a 400-mile 
line beginning nowhere and ending nowhere, 
exposed to danger while rendering no service 
either military or civilian. Common sense 
called for immediate withdrawal before any 
great catastrophe should occur. There had 
been given at least an exhibition of the good 
qualities of our little army, and there had 
been a demonstration of our weakness as 
respects both numbers and equipment. Our 
shortage of aeroplanes, in view of the expe- 


GOING FURTHER SOUTH IN THE HUNT FOR VILLA AND HIS BAND 


rience of the world during the past two 
years, was reprehensible in a high degree. 
Lack of plans for motor transportation was 
also revealed. Food supplies were precarious. 


Since our troops were doing no 
possible good in Mexico, there 
was every reason for withdraw- 
ing them quickly. Carranza was having a 
hard time to maintain even a semblance of 
authority, and if he had appeared to be more 
friendly towards the American invasion than 
his acts and words indicated, he would have 
been promptly pushed aside while Obregon, 
or some other military 


“Pride” us. 
Common Sense 
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leader, would have taken 
his place and made an at- 
tack upon the American 
troops. The military end 
of our expedition under 
Funston and Pershing was 
well managed. ‘The politi- 
cal control of it at Wash- 
ington was less commend- 
able because lacking, so far 
as the public knew, in 
larger plans and purposes. 
Once before this Adminis- 


ee tration had invaded Mex- 


ico, seized and occupied its 
principal seaport, and later 
on had withdrawn without 
having contributed towards 
the settlement of ‘Mexico’s 
troubles. The sharp with- 














THE ROUTE OF OUR TROOPS TO PARRAL, NEARLY 400 MILES SOUTH OF 


THE BORDER 


drawal of our men, at the 
moment when Carranza 
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GEN. ALVARO OBREGON 
(Carranza’s Minister of War) 


definitely requested it, in his 
extensive note of April 12, 
would have been an act of 
obvious prudence as well as 
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JESUS ACUNA 
(Minister of the Interior) 


A rumor emanated from 
Washington that General 
Scott would enter Mexico to 
confer with General Obre- 








of commendable common 
sense. It seemed like a false 
and reckless sort of pride, in 
official circles at Washing- 
ton, that could have delayed ordering the 
troops all promptly back upon our own soil, 


After the fracas at Parral, on 
April 12, which was not a Villa 
affair, things came to a standstill 
while Washington was turning its attention 
to Germany. On the 20th it was decided 
to send the Chief of Staff, General Scott, to 
San Antonio, Texas, to confer with General 
Funston and decide what ought to be done. 


Waiting— 
in Some 
Peril 
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GEN, CANDIDO AGUILAR 
(Minister of Foreign Relations) 


gon, the Secretary of War 
in Carranza’s so-called cab- 
inet. ‘This seemed improb- 
able on its face. Obregon has 
been so insistent upon the withdrawal of 
General Pershing’s troops that his attitude 
has had much to do with inflaming the whole 
of Mexico against the United States. Mean- 
while, our troops had tried to concentrate 
in small contingents for self-defense, and had 
entrenched themselves for safety while await- 
ing—in much discomfort for lack of food 
and supplies—the expected order to evacu- 
ate Mexico. It was not even certain that 
they would be allowed to ride on the rail- 
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SUPPLIES FOR THE AMERICAN SOLDIERS AT CASAS GRANDES, UNDER ARMED CONVOY 
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GENERAL PORRAS OF PANAMA AND HIS CABINET 
(Left to right: Ladislas Sosa, Guillermo Andreve, Fi B. Sosa, President Porras, Ernesto T. Lefevre, Aurelio 


yuardia) 


(These gentlemen are administering the affairs of one of the most comfortable, safe, and prosperous little 


communities in the world. A 
ing political revolutions. The United States has made 
brought commercial and agricultural prosperity. 
js open again, after 
prosperous as Panama but for her hatred of “Gringoes”’) 


road, although a 400-mile journey con- 
fronted those who were near Parral. Com- 
mon hostility to the American invasion had 
by the 20th almost obliterated distinctions 
between the Mexican parties. Additional 
Carranza troops were being massed at Par- 
ral, and General Pershing was warned not 
to move his columns any further south. 
Meanwhile, we were assembling several 
more regiments at Columbus, New Mexico, 
and moving additional men toward the 
front, as was evidently necessary even 
though a retreat might soon be ordered. 

The visit of Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo and _ his 
party to Buenos Aires to attend 
the meeting of the high commission on finan- 
cial and commercial affairs in the Western 
Hemisphere, which grew out of the notable 
gathering at Washington last summer, has 
proved to be important and successful. The 
South American republics now recognize 
the large possibilities of their trade with 
the United States, and are dealing with 
many questions in a business-like way. ‘They 
are prospering, and are very hopeful. ‘The 
meeting at Buenos Aires laid stress upor 
the need of improved transportation facili- 
ties. It also endorsed the plan of a gold 
standard for all Latin-American countries, 
based upon a monetary unit having exactly 
one-fifth the value of our American dollar. 
Nicaragua has now ratified the treaty with 
the United States, in accordance with which 
this country obtains certain naval stations, 


Latin 
America 
Prospering 


F Just now Panama is rejoicin 
having been blocked for several months by “slides.” 


few years ago their region was subject to every known epidemic malady, includ- 


has 
in the fact that the great canal 
Mexico might be as peaceful and 


Panama a health resort, has given it peace, and 


acquires control of the right to construct an 
interoceanic canal, and in return pays Nica- 
ragua a sum of money and presumably pro- 
tects that country somewhat as we are now 
under: obligation to protect Panama, Santo 
Domingo, and Haiti, as well as Cuba. It 
is unfortunate for all interests in Mexico 
that the inhabitants are unwilling to have 
peace and prosperity upon any terms what- 
soever. ‘They are in sad contrast with all 
the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 


The heavy buying in the United 
States of the warring European 
countries, the feverish demand 
from domestic consumers and the cutting off 
of trans-Atlantic competition have brought 
the prices of commodities in this country to 
figures not seen since the inflation of the 
Civil-War period. Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber of prices in March shows that ninety-six 
articles rose 2.1 per cent. in the preceding 
month, 18 per cent. in the year and 31 per 
cent. since the beginning of the war. Prices 
are now 92 per cent. above the average of 
1896. In most instances, our dollar has now 
less purchasing power than at any time since 


the Civil-War period. 


An Eraof 
High Prices 


me The demand from Europe for 
lurry of ‘ . 
Frightened Our metals, textiles, leather, oil,. 
Buying coal, chemicals and many other 
commodities and articles has frightened 
American users into bidding what would 
have been unbelievable prices less than two 
years ago, offered now in the fear that the 
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present situation will find them short of 
stocks which they cannot replenish in time 
to avail themselves of the current period of 
trade activity. In most fields of industry 
there is now undeniably a runaway market, 
with speculative and competitive buying 
causing prices to jump overnight. The dan- 
gers of such a market are obvious; when 
prices reach such a level that domestic in- 
dustry cannot support them, consumers sud- 
denly stop buying at the turn of the tide 
and there is a perpendicular drop in demand 
and activity, leaving the overstocked mer- 
chants and manufacturers in bad case. Then 
it is that prices begin to decline so rapidly 
and so far that business is badly upset. 


In April, even after enormous 
Copper asan shipments of copper to Europe 

during the past year, the British 
Government purchased over 200,000,000 
pounds of copper from three American in- 
terests—the largest single salé of copper ever 
made in the United States. The cost to 
Great Britain was, it is said, not far from 
$70,000,000. With the cost of producing 
copper at the mines varying between 5 and 
10 cents per pound, and with the price for 
the metal, before the war, around 12 cents, 
consumers are now eagerly buying for the 
rest of the year at 27¥%4 to 30 cents. 


. , Lhe Wall Street Journal esti- 
ast Profits ° 
forthe mates that with the present rate 
Mines of output maintained, the year 
1916 will for the first time show a produc- 
tion of refined copper in excess of 2,000,000,- 
000 pounds. The increase over 1915 is esti- 
mated at 450,000,000 pounds, whereas never 
before in history has the increase of any one 
year exceeded one-third that amount. The 
extravagant profits suggested by the differ- 
ence between the cost and selling prices we 
have quoted have brought huge new produ- 
cers into the field. Of these, the Kennecott, 
Inspiration, and Chile copper concerns alone 
are expected to produce this year 252,000,000 
pounds. ‘This great production, together 
with war prices, is expected to show total 
receipts of $524,000,000 to $565,000,000 for 
the year, compared with a gross value of the 
1915 copper output of only $288,000,000 ; 
while in 1914 the figure was $205,000,000. 
Allowing for an increase of 10 per cent. in 
the copper output of other countries, it is 
found that the United States will contribute 
79 per cent. of the world’s copper supply 
this year and is producing more than was 
mined in the whole world five years ago. 


Assuming an average cost for 
copper of 8 cents, it is plain that 
‘ when the producers are receiv- 
ing, as now, about 28 cents a pound, they 
are’ making a profit 400 per cent. greater 
on every pound than when copper was at 12 
cents; it is also true, of course, that they are 
mining a great many more pounds. If this 
is an astounding situation in a basic industry, 
the rocketing of rates and profits in shipping 
is even more amazing. Instead of an in- 
crease to the consumer of from 12 to 28 
cents as in copper, shipping rates have gone 
up 300, 400, and in special cases as much as 
GOO, per cent., with increases in net profit 
much larger still. The great shipping com- 
bination formed by the late J. P. Morgan, 
the International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany, had never been able to pay a dividend 
on its capital stock, and at the beginning 
of the war was about to go into the hands of 
a receiver, owing to the apparent inability of 
the concern to meet the interest on its bonds. 
In the year 1913 the company showed earn- 
ings of approximately $9,000,000 before 
bond interest and the heavy depreciation 
charges peculiar to the steamship industry 
were allowed for. Under war conditions the 
company is authoritatively said to have 
earned $41,000,000 in 1915 and to be cur- 
rently earning at a rate considerably in ex- 
cess of this. It is announced that the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, which sold _ its 
trans-Pacific steamers, is going into ocean 
business again. Ancient steam vessels are 
changing hands at prices from two to five 
times as great as their value before the war. 
With goods to be moved greatly in excess of 
means of moving them, it is scarcely a ques- 
tion of price of steamers and transportation, 
but rather a question of whether these can 
be procured at any price. 


An Even Greater 
Shipping 
Boom 


British experts have recently in- 
vestigated the causes of the ex- 
traordinary condition noted in 
the last paragraph, and find that Great 
Britain has requisitioned for government 
purposes no less than 50 per cent. of that 
country’s vast merchant fleet. Six per cent. 
bas been destroyed in war by the Germans, 
and there is a very appreciable loss from 
normal efficiency in delays caused by *war 
conditions. The net result is, from these 
estimates, that the British merchant marine 
fleet is now only available to the extent of 
35 per cent. of its strength for the carrying 
of foodstuffs and like commodities. ‘These 
facts bear upon the submarine campaign. 


Why Ships 
Are 


Scarce 
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__ To make up for the great defi- 
mat ed ciency in the world’s merchant 


fleet, the shipyards of all neutral 
countries are working with feverish activity. 
Our Bureau of Navigation reports that on 
April 1 there were orders for 360 vessels 
in American yards, totaling over a million 
tons. About half of these ships were on the 
seaboard, representing over 800,000 tons of 
salt-water shipping. This volume of ton- 
nage under construction has increased more 
than three times over the amount reported 
as late as July 1, 1915. In the suddenness 
of the emergency caused by the paralysis 
of the British merchant fleet it is, of course, 
quite hopeless to produce new vessels rapidly 
enough to meet fully the demands of inter- 
national trade. Nor have the railroads been 
able to keep the unprecedented movement of 
ocean-bound freight continuous and free. In 
the middle of April, the managers of the 
steamship companies were in a joint confer- 
ence in New York City with the traffic off- 
cials of the trunk-line railways of the coun- 
try to provide for the closest codperation pos- 
sible in dealing with the costly congestion. 


While commodities and ocean 
transportation and the cost of 
living generally have gone up in 
such startling fashion, railroad transportation 
under our system of government control has 
remained stationary as to the price received 
for it. The railroads have estimated re- 
cently that the general movement upward 
of prices has increased their cost no less than 
53 per cent. for general supplies. Even the 
important item of steel rails, the cost of 
which has remained stationary for fifteen 
years or more at $28 per ton, is now to move 
in the direction of the general market, an 
increase of $5 per ton having been an- 
nounced. Thus, when the 400,000 employees 
in the locomotive engineer, fireman, conduc- 
tor, and trainman unions presented on March 
30 their demand for an eight-hour day and 
an increase in wages, the railroad managers 
felt, with much justification, that they were 
in danger of being ground between the up- 
per millstone of radically increased expenses 
and the nether millstone of stationary rates. 
Their answer to the unions was a proposal 
to reopen the whole question of rates of pay 
and working rules, though it was contended 
that the present schedules, having been large- 
ly fixed by mediation and arbitration, are al- 
ready “adequate and even liberal.” It is 
evident that the whole question of railroad 
rate-making must be reopened. 


The Railroads’ 
Dilemma 
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While the profits of American 
mines, manufactures, and ship- 
ping concerns are shooting up- 
wards, as shown in the preceding paragraphs 
and in Mr. Speare’s article in this issue, the 
European governments are wrestling grimly 
with the problem of raising funds for war 
expenses. Great Britain’s budget, published 
on April 4, was based on new and increased 
taxes estimated to raise, annually, $325,000,- 
000 more than the old schedule. Its striking 
features were new taxes on amusements, rail- 
road tickets, watches, and mineral waters. 
Added to the earlier war taxes on excess war 
profits, incomes, sugar, cocoa, coffee, and 
motor-cars, the coming year should bring the 
British Government $2,200,000,000 of in- 
come from imposts, if no extension of taxation 
is attempted. The peace revenues of the 
country are approximately $1,000,000,000 
per year. It is announced that the govern- 
ment’s project for mobilizing American 
securities held in Great Britain, to be used 
as the basis of further war loans, has been 
carried out successfully, the amount of secu- 
rities obtained being in excess of expectations. 
A note of optimism was discernible in the 
announcement of the new budget, Sir George 
Paish declaring that it made every possible 
present provision for the payment of the 
public debt, and proved the country’s finan- 
cial ability to carry the war to a conclusion. 
It is claimed that trade and industry are 
proceeding in a remarkably equable manner 
in Britain, considering the war, and that the 
275,000 women said to be working at men’s 
jobs in England have aided the labor problem. 


Great Britain’s 
War 
Budget 


Great Britain spent in the year 
ending April 1, $8,000,000,000 
—over four times her income 
under the new taxes. One+fourth of this 
expenditure, however, was in the shape of 
advances to her colonies and allies. The 
German Treasury announces that the ex- 
penditures for last December were $500,- 
000,000—at the rate of $6,000,000,000 a 
year—but that since December the disburse- 
ments have been smaller. Germany has just 
closed her fourth war loan, to which there 
were subscriptions of $2,600,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of $9,000,000,000 borrowed since 
the war began. The French Minister of 
Finance states that war expenditures in 1915 
amounted to $4,400,000,000, with estimates 
of current expenses running somewhat above 
that rate. In April, France arranged to 
borrow $100,000,000 in the United States, 
all or most of which is to go toward paying 
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A GERMAN SOLDIER, HARROWING HIS HOME ACRES, WHILE ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Americans for purchases here. Several of 
our bankers have underwritten this amount 
as a loan to the French Government, which 
will deposit with them certain securities to 
be collateral for debenture bonds offered to 
the public. Russia has borrowed $4,000,- 
000,000 since the war began, and is now 
incurring war expenses at the rate of 


$6,000,000,000 per year, 


Following the Paris conference 
in March of the Allies’ military 
and civil chiefs, began, on April 
20, a second conference to discuss specifically 
what economic measures could be used to 
hamper the enemy. The movement was 
heralded as ominous for Germany’s trade 
future. The representatives of three-fifths 
of the world’s population were meeting to 
arrange the exclusion of Germany from their 
markets and from all trade intercourse until 
she should come to terms. The earlier coun- 
cil at Paris had provided for an international 
bureau of freights at London, had appor- 
tioned equitably among the Allied nations 
charges for maritime transportation, and at- 
tempted to check the rise in freight rates. 
With 980 merchant vessels lost, up to April 
1, and about half the vessels of the Allied 
merchant marines requisitioned for war pur- 
poses, a chief anxiety is for bottoms to carry 
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Economie 
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foodstuffs. ‘There have even been hints that 
the Allies would be complacent if American 
capitalists should arrange to take over and 
use the important merchant vessels of Ger- 
man ownership now interned in the harbors 
of the United States. 


Britain bis- St month saw something like 
cusses,and a serious crisis in the British 
Agrees Cabinet. In England and Ger- 
many people say just what they think on 
serious matters, whether in cabinets and 
parliaments or outside. In this country it is 
not regarded as polite for Congressmen to 
have an opinion upon a really critical matter, 
involving life and death, that might seem at 
variance with the views or policies of a chief 
executive who, as a matter of fact, is so beset 
with problems—being simply one human be- 
ing who happens to have been elected to a 
high office—that it would be a miracle if he 
could reach sound conclusions all unaided. 
Even with their most: experienced statesmen 
of all parties in the British Cabinet, with no 
elections to think about and no party issues 
involved, it takes an enormous amount of 
sharp discussion to reach decisions upon mat- 
ters where opinions may fairly differ. In 
England there has been much difference 
about army problems and war efficiency. 
Financial matters, as we have shown, are 
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KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY ON OCCASION OF THEIR VISIT TO THE IRISH GUARDS AT WARLOY BARRACKS 
(On the right of the Queen is Lord Kitchener, with John Redmond behind him in citizen’s clothes) 


well managed. Premier Asquith has been 
reluctant to extend the policy of compulsory 
military service. Mr. Lloyd George has 
thought compulsion necessary. “The Labor 
party has been against compulsion. Late in 
April the cabinet break was averted, both 
sides yielded something on the compulsion 
question, and England goes steadily forward 
with Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Balfour, and Lord Kitchener working in 
full co6dperation. 


Under the management of Lord 
Robert Cecil, as the new Min- 
ister of Blockade, the British 
Orders in Council that regulate the use of 
the high seas by neutral nations have grown 
ever more stringent. These things do not 
matter much to the United States, so far 
as this country’s general prosperity is con- 
cerned. We have more foreign trade than 
we can find ships to carry, and all at good 
prices, without sending anything to Hol- 
land or Scandinavia that might be meant 
for trans-shipment to Germany. Individual 
Americans have suffered hardship by reason 
of Britain’s arbitrary rules. But this coun- 
try, as a whole, is unaware of loss or incon- 
venience on that account. ‘The chief ground 
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for standing firmly against the illegal aspects 
of British commercial policy toward neutrals 
is the indirect harm that comes from fail- 
ure to maintain neutral dignity and impar- 
tiality. Our failure to face the British Or- 
ders with vigor is what has made submarine 
negotiation with Germany so difficult. We 
seem to the Germans to lack sincerity in 
our attitudes; and it is because they are 
themselves sincere, even when misguided, that 
there is danger of a complete break between 
Washington and Berlin. Newspaper readers 
are scarcely aware of the fact, but the com- 
position and dispatch of controversial notes 
goes steadily on between the State Depart- 
ment and the British Foreign Office, with 
complete disagreement on every issue (on 
paper) and the very best of relationships in 
point of fact. 


The German Chancellor, von 
* Bethmann-Hollweg, won a great 

oratorical triumph in the Reich- 
stag on April 5. If Mr. Asquith may be 
said to have held his own in England, it 
is even more true that Bethmann-Hollweg 
has maintained himself in the midst of the 
various factions and groups of political and 
military Germany. It was felt all over 
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Europe that the Chancellor had done some- 
thing to advance the cause of peace. He 
disclaimed conquest as a German motive. 
He gave no outline of a program that the 
Allies could approve, yet his suggestions were 
far from being of the absurd sort made by 
the Pan-Germanists at an earlier stage of 
the war. ‘There was poise and confidence 
in his tone. He declared that the blockade 
could not starve Germany out, and that the 
German people could still further reduce 
their standard of living, which has greatly 
increased since 1870, without loss of vitality. 
His view is corroborated by many evidences 
of an intense, well-organized German agri- 
culture and industry, with thrift and econ- 
omy put on the basis of science rather than 
sinking to the basis of poverty. Germany’s 
hope lies in an early peace and a capitalizing 
of such advantages as she has gained. Some 
of the British replies were derisive, and in 
the earlier tone of those who demanded the 
complete and permanent effacement of the 
German nation. But Mr. Asquith’s reply, 
made at an important dinner to visiting 
French Deputies on April 10, was much 
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more reasonable. It was quite as firm and 
even more confident in tone than the Ger- 
man Chancellor’s, and it was highly critical. 
But it was not vindictive. It would almost 
seem as if the United States, instead of 
choosing this moment to lock horns with 
Germany, might with some hope have tried 
to unite the neutrals in an effort to secure 
a truce and help the belligerents find the 
basis for permanent peace. Not one of the 
great nations engaged in this war is going 
to be destroyed. But all of them will be 
bankrupt if the war runs more than a year 
longer. 


During the past month, war in- 
ee tercet has continued to center 

about the colossal struggle at 
Verdun. Fortunately for the welcome that 
our readers will give this number of the 
Reviews, Mr. Simonds reached New York 
late on April 20, direct from a visit to Ver- 
dun. His opportunities for seeing and learn- 
ing from the French standpoint were af- 
forded by the highest authorities of the Gov- 
ernment and the army, and could not have 
been better. His account of the Verdun bat- 
tle, as seen from the French side, adds the 
freshness and color of his personal experi- 
ences to the resources of general and special 
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SCANDINAVIAN PREMIERS AND FOREIGN MINISTERS CONFERRING AT COPENHAGEN IN MARCH 


(Around the table, from left to right, are: Knut 


Claus Ihlen, Norwegian Minister 
Danish Premier; von Erik Scaveniue, Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Swedish Premier) 


knowledge that he always commands in his 
war articles. The English troops now hold 
a much larger part of the entrenched line 
in the Flanders region than a few months 
ago. ‘They faced very severe fighting last 
month. Except for changes that involve no 
great areas, the war continues to be fought 
on the east and west European fronts, along 
the lines established many months ago. 


We in America are so remote 
from the troubled waters in 
which German submarines make 
their attacks, and in which the British navy 
confiscates neutral mails and regulates all 
neutral commerce, that it is hard for us to 
realize the intense feeling that these things 
have aroused in the Scandinavian countries 
and in Holland. Spain is also deeply of- 
fended, and there was never a better cause, 
or a more fitting opportunity, for joint neu- 
tral action than these things have offered, 
if only the United States had been willing 
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of Foreign Affairs; Gunnar Knudsen, 


A. Wallenberg, Swedish Minister of Foreign a Nils 


Norwegian Premier; C. x Zahle, 
and Knut Hjalmar Rscemaosiaesd, 


to organize and lead the neutral group. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries conferred at Copenhagen with the view 
of advancing their own interests and those 
of neutrals generally. Sturdy statesmen par- 
ticipated in the conference, and regretted 
the position of the United States. Norway 
has been especially incensed over the U-boat 
attacks which have sunk many of her ships. 
Feeling in Holland has also been deeply 
stirred, not only by Germany’s reckless at- 
tacks upon shipping, but also by England’s 
unlawful restrictions upon her commercial 
rights. ‘The Dutch are fully mobilized and 
ready to defend themselves against all comers. 
The diplomatic energy of Holland in pro- 
testing against the seizure of mails, both to 
England and to France, is spirited and self- 
respecting, and in contrast with the conduct 
of the United States Government. Portugal’s 
entrance as a member of the allied group has 
not as yet led to any movements of impor- 
tance beyond the initial steps. 
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KING FERDINAND OF BULGARIA, ON A VISIT TO THE AUSTRIAN. FIELD HEADQUARTERS 


(At the right of the picture is the Austrian Archduke Frederick, and next him is the Bulgarian King. The third 
figure from the right is Premier Radoslavov of Bulgaria) 


a ea The Government and people of 

Her Neighbors Neutral Greece continue to find 
their situation embarrassing. The 

occupation of the port of Salonica by the 
Allies, last October, had been followed by 
the appropriation of the island of Corfu; 
and on April 11 Allied troops were landed 
on Cephalonia, the most important Greek 
island in the Ionian Sea, with the announced 
intention of creating a naval base there. 
Premier Skouloudis again strenuously pro- 
tested to the governments at London and 
Paris. At about the same time, the Allies 
announced their intention of transporting the 
rejuvenated Serbian army from Corfu, on 
the west coast, to Salonica, on the east ‘coast. 
They wished to avoid the danger of trans- 
portation by water, where Teutonic subma- 
rines might be lurking, and they hit upon the 
plan of sending the troops across Greece by 
railroad. Germany and Austria immediately 
entered protest, declaring that compliance 
by Greece would be regarded as an un- 
friendly act. But the British minister at 
Athens is reported as stating that the Allies 
cannot do otherwise than avail themselves of 
Greek railways. Meanwhile, ex-Premier 
Venizelos continues to be the thorn in the 


flesh of King Constantine and the leader of 
those who believe that Greece should enter 
the war on the side of the Allies and against 
Bulgaria and Turkey. Venizelos reiterated 
on April 17 his charge that the present Gov- 
ernment does not represent the majority of 
the Hellenic people, and declared that the 
time has come to decide whether the divine 
right of kings shall be accepted. He denied 
reference to the possibility of a republic, but 
maintained that the free people of Greece 
should insist upon their constitutional rights 
and liberty. With the complete subjugation 
of Serbia, Bulgaria’s active participation in 
the war came to a standstill, although she 
is intently watching the Allies at Salonica 
and preparing for the threatened offensive. 
In Rumania, those in power have entered 
into commercial treaties with Germany pro- 
viding for the sale of grain to the Teutonic 
powers. This action was widely believed to 
indicate that Rumania will not—as so often 
reported—enter the war on the side of Rus- 
sia and her allies. In this number of the 
Review (page 611) we print the views of 
ex-Premier Take Jonescu, the Venizelos of 
Rumania, who believes that his country 


should join the Allies, 
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On April 18—two months after 
the fall of Erzerum, in Asia 
Minor—came news of the tak- 
ing by the Russian army of Trebizond, Tur- 
key’s most important port on the Black Sea. 
The Russian fleet codperated effectively with 
the army in the taking of this Turkish 
stronghold, supporting by its artillery the 
troops operating on the coast. In advancing 
from Erzerum the Russians had stormed a 
number of Turkish positions in the vicinity 
of Baiburt, and it.was believed last month 
by some military critics who had studied the 
situation that the Turkish armies in Meso- 
potamia would soon be isolated. ‘Trebizond 
itself is interesting as the place where the 
famous Anabasis of the Ten Thousand ended 
(400 B. C.) as related by Xenophon. 


Another Rus- 
sian Victory 


All England was keenly inter- 
ested last month in the attempts 
to relieve General Townshend’s beleaguered 
force at Kut-el-Amara, where the British 
had been hemmed in by the Turks for nearly 
five months. The relieving force under Gen- 
eral Gorringe advanced along the Tigris 
River to within twenty miles of Kut-el- 
Amara. Serious floods at first hindered the 
British advance, but later drove the Turks 
from their trenches, and General Lake re- 
ported a successful engagement with the 
Ottoman troops on April 12. Although the 
army of relief had met with repeated re- 
verses, this later news somewhat encouraged 
the English at home who had almost des- 
paired of Townshend’s release from a most 
precarious situation. The position of the 
British at Kut-el-Amara is compared with 
that of Gordon at Khartum in 1881, and 
the siege of Ladysmith in the Boer War. 
There have been many and serious mistakes 
in the Mesopotamian campaign on the part 
of the British commanders, and these have 
incurred severe criticism at home, but much 
would be forgiven if General Lake and Gen- 
eral Gorringe should succeed in piercing the 
Turkish lines around Kut-el-Amara. 


Kut-el-Amara 


ee The adjournment of the New 

New York York Legislature, on April 20, 
Legislature ended a session as uneventful as 
any in the recent history of the State. 
Among the half-dozen measures of general 
interest that had been enacted, one providing 
for the introduction of a budget system was 
to some extent an outcome of the discussion 
in the Constitutional Convention last sum- 
mer. ‘The scheme now adopted, however, 
is a legislative, not an executive, budget. 


Along with this bill the Legislature passed a 
constitutional amendment which, if adopted 
by vote of the people, will make such a sys- 
tem a part of the fundamental law of the 
State. The date of the beginning of the 
fiscal year was also changed from October 1 
to July 1, and two other proposed constitu- 
tional amendments were passed—Woman 
Suffrage and City and County Home Rule. 
Bills were passed for compulsory physical 
training in schools for all children over eight 
years of age, and for compulsory military 
training out of school for all boys except 
those regularly employed. The Legislature 
also approved a $500,000 appropriation for 
the mobilization of the National Guard, but 
in defeating the Constabulary bill (after 
passage by the Senate) it failed to provide 
the State with a form of police protection 
that would, if adopted, go far to make serv- 
in the State Militia more desirable and pop- 
ular than it is at present, for within the past 
few weeks National Guard regiments have 
been compelled to perform police duty in 
connection with strikes—a service that could 
be rendered far more effectively and eco- 
nomically by 2n organization of State Con- 
stabulary similar to that in Pennsylvania. 


The New York prison situation 
The Osborne A ° ° 
Attack—New Was discussed in committees dur- 
York's Shame ing the legislative session just 
ended and a bill was passed providing for a 
commission to build a new prison. Mean- 
while the amazing inability of the State 
government to maintain its own dignity and 
protect its own agents has been demon- 
strated in the case of Warden Thomas M. 
Osborne, of Sing Sing Prison, who for five 
months has been taken from his duties as an 
official of the State Prison Department and 
subjected to relentless prosecution, at the 
hands of the Westchester County district 
attorney, whose jurisdiction includes Sing 
Sing—z. e., the plot of ground on which the 
State Prison is situated. By reason of the 
decisions of the judges, the efforts of this 
zealous county prosecutor who had secured 
indictments have thus far availed little ex- 
cept to deprive the State for the time being 
of the services of one of the great prison 
reformers of this generation. Two Justices 
of the Supreme Court have thrown out the 
principal indictments that had been framed 
against Mr. Osborne, and it seems unlikely 
that the case will ever reach a jury. The 
humiliation that comes from such an un- 
precedented situation is likely to be visited 
not on the defendant, but on the State itself. 

















RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From March ar to April 20, 1916) 


The Last Part of March 


March 21.—Russian armies engage in three 
violent offensive movements against Germans and 
Austrians: in the sector from Riga to Dvinsk, in 
the Narocz Lake region east of Wilna, and in 
the neighborhood of Czernowitz, Bukowina. 

March 22.—The transatlantic liner Minneapo- 
lis, used as a British transport, is torpedoed by 
a submarine in the Mediterranean, but remains 
afloat. 


March 23.—The House of Commons is informed 
that 49,500 British women have lost their hus- 
bands in the war to date. 


March 24.—The British passenger steamer 
Sussex, engaged in cross-Channel traffic and 
carrying many American passengers, is struck by 
a mine or torpedo but remains afloat; fifty of 
the passengers are killed. 

The American State Department receives the 
refusal of the Entente Powers to accept the pro- 
posal of Mr. Lansing, submitted on January 18th, 
designed to regulate the operations of submarines 
[German] against merchant ships and to prevent 
the arming of merchant ships [Allied]. 

Subscriptions to the fourth German war loan 
amount to $2,650,000,000; the total of the four 
loans is $9,075,000,000. 


March 25.—British aeroplanes attack the Ger- 
man airship shed in northern Schleswig, losing 
three of their number. 

It is learned that the Dominion Line freighter 
Englishman, bound for Portland, Me., has been 
sunk near the English coast, presumably tor- 
pedoed. 

The British Admiralty makes known that on 
February 28th an engagement occurred in the 
North Sea between the armed German raider 
Greif, trying to run the blockade, and the British 
armed merchant cruiser Alcantara, in which both 
vessels were sunk. 


March 27.—Turkey declares that no Turkish 
submarine was involved in the sinking of the 
Persia on December 30th; Germany and Austria 
had previously denied responsibility. 

British troops carry by assault 600 yards of 
German first and second line trenches at St. Eloi, 
Belgium. 

German aeroplanes attempting to reach the 
Allied fleet at Salonica drop bombs on the city 
itself, killing twenty Greeks; two or more of the 
seven German machines are destroyed by French 
aviators. 

Austrian aeroplanes carry out a bomb-dropping 
raid over the Venetian provinces; the Italians 
assert that four of the machines were brought 
down. 

March 27-28.—The Premiers of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Serbia, and the For- 
eign Minister of Russia, together with military 
leaders, meet at Paris in the most important 
Allied war conference held since the war began. 


March 28.—Great Britain answers the Amer- 


ican protest against the seizure of securities in 
the mails between Holland and the United States 
upholding the action on the ground that the 
securities were merchandise emanating from Ger- 
many, seized in accordance with the British policy 
to strike at German credit. 


March 29.—General Chouvaiev becomes Min- 
ister of War in Russia, succeeding General 
Polivanovy. 

March 30.—After two weeks of indecisive 
though constant struggle, the Germans make 
further gains at Verdun; an important French 
position at Malancourt, west of the Meuse, is 
captured by massed infantry attacks preceded by 
intense artillery fire. 

It is unofficially stated that the British now 
hold about eighty miles, or one-fourth of the 
Western front, releasing French troops for the 
defense of Verdun. 

It is asserted in the United States Senate that 
203 Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, and Danish 
ships have been sunk by German submarines, 
mines, or warships since the war began. 

The Franco-Russian hospital ship Portugal is 
sunk by a submarine in the Black Sea, nearly 
100 physicians, nurses, and members of the crew 
being lost; the Russians assert that the char- 
acter of the ship was evident and that the sub- 
marine attacked in daylight after encircling the 
vessel. 

British Orders in Council apply the doctrine 
of continuous voyage to conditional as well as 
absolute contraband, and declare that being on 
the way to a non-blockaded [neutral] port shall 
net in itself gain immunity from capture, for 
vessel or cargo, for a breach of blockade. 


March 31.—In the attack on Verdun, the Ger- 
mans by night assault complete their occupation 
of the village of Vaux, in which they obtained 
a foothold on March 11th. 

The Zeppelin airship L 175 is destroyed by 
gunfire during a raid over England in which 
five airships participate; the machine comes down 
at the mouth of the Thames, the crew being 
rescued before the vessel sinks. 


The First Week of April 


April 1.—It is learned that Holland has 
deemed it necessary to take extra preparedness 
precautions in view of the increased possibility 
that it might become involved in the war; it is 
variously. asserted that the measures are anti- 
German because of submarine attacks on Dutch 
shipping, and that they are anti-Allies because of 
a possible invasion of Holland to get behind the 
German lines in Belgium. 

Germany declares that the Russian attacks 
which began on March 18th have come to an end 
without success and with a loss estimated at 140,- 
000 men; the Russians are alleged to have used 
500,000 men and an unprecedented amount of 
munitions. 


April 3.—Great Britain replies to the American 
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protest regarding seizure of mails, ‘maintaining 
right to examine mail sacks and confiscate pack- 
ages containing contraband. 

The first important French counter-attack in 
the Verdun region results in the recovery of a 
part of the village of Vaux. 

German Zeppelin airships carry out the fourth 
raid over Great Britain in as many nights. 

April 4.—Chancellor McKenna presents to the 
House of Commons the greatest budget in British 
history; the total expenditures for the year are 
estimated at $9,127,000,000, and the revenues at 
$2,545,000,000; new taxes are proposed which 
will yield $325,000,000. 

An official British report on merchant-shipping 
losses (to March 23d) states that 538 steamers 
and sailing vessels of the Allies have been de- 
stroyed and 188 neutral vessels; the British and 
French steamships lost amount to between 6 and 
7 per cent. of the number of such vessels in use 
in those countries. 

April 5—In the attack on Verdun, the Ger- 
mans capture by storm the village of Haucort, 
west of the Meuse. 

In the Reichstag, Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg delivers a noteworthy address review- 
ing Germany’s present situation; he recounts 
military successes in all directions, upholds the 
submarine as a weapon to combat England’s 
starvation policy, and declares that the peace to 
come must be a lasting one providing for a 
peaceful arrangement of European questions. 

The official French report on the sinking of 
the unarmed Channel steamer Sussex is made 
public; the captain and several passengers saw 
the wake of a torpedo, and several pieces of the 
missile were found on the vessel. 

Gen. Paolo Morone becomes Minister of War 
in Italy, succeeding General Zupelli. 

A German official statement tells of the loss 
of fourteen German aeroplanes during March, 
but declares that forty-four British and French 
machines were lost. 

April 6—The Canadian Parliament is in- 
formed that the Dominion has raised 300,000 
men for overseas service. 

The German Federal Council adopts a meas- 
ure setting all timepieces ahead one hour, length- 
ening working time during daylight and decreas- 
ing the necessity for artificial light. 

April 7.—Germany concludes a commercial 
treaty with Rumania, the purpose of which is to 
facilitate the purchase of Rumanian grain by 
the Central Powers. 


The Second Week of April 


April 8.—In the battle of Verdun, the French 
are obliged to withdraw from the village of 
Bethincourt to straighten their lines west of the 
Meuse. 

April 9—The German forces at Verdun unite 
in a general attack on a front of more than 
twelve miles. 

April 10.—Germany replies to the American 
Government’s inquiries regarding the sinking of 
the Sussex; the note denies that the vessel was 
sunk by a German submarine (although an un- 
known vessel, resembling a warship, was tor- 
pedoed at the same time and in the same 
neighborhood), and mentions that the sea in the 
vicinity was full of floating mines. 
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Five members of the Greek cabinet resign. 


April 11.—The Allies land troops on Cepha- 
lonia, the largest of the Greek islands in the 
Ionian Sea, with the intention of creating a 
naval base at Argostoli. 


April 12.—Great Britain replies to the Ameri- 
can protest against the seizure of thirty-eight 
Germans, Austrians, and Turks on the American 
steamer China, near Shanghai, maintaining that 
those seized were plotting against British au- 
thority in India. 


April 13.—The Dutch Navigation Board, after 
investigation, declares that both the Tubantia 
and the Palembang were torpedoed. 


April 14.—An agreement is reached at London 
between Chicago meat-packers and the British 
Government, in the dispute over seized meat car- 
goes; the cargoes are paid for, and the packers 
agree not to trade in future with Great Britain’s 
enemies. 

Three British naval aeroplanes drop bombs on 
Constantinople, attempting to destroy powder 
factories and aeroplane hangars; the machines 
fly 300 miles, the longest air journey in the war. 


The Third Week of April 


April 15.—In the battle at Verdun, the French 
attack with large forces the German position at 
Fort Douaumont. 

April 16.—Turkey admits the sinking of the 
Russian hospital ship Portugal on March 30, 
maintaining that the vessel was without Red 
Cross mark and was apparently being used as a 
transport. 

April 17—The Germans renew their assaults 
on Verdun, after several days’ inaction, advanc- 
ing in deep infantry columns in an attempt to 
ascend Pepper Hill. 

April 18.—The United States Government sends 
to the German Government a note regarding sub- 
marine warfare against passenger and freight- 
carrying vessels, declaring that unless Germany 
abandons its present methods diplomatic relations 
will be severed; an appendix to the note sets 
forth “authenticated facts’ which show beyond 
reasonable doubt that the unarmed French pas- 
senger steamer Sussex was torpedoed without 
warning by a German submarine. 

Trebizond, the fortified Turkish Black Sea 
port, is captured by Russian armies in codpera- 
tion with a fleet. 

The British House of Commons is informed 
that 3117 non-combatants (including 1175 pas- 
sengers) have lost their lives through sinkings by 
submarines and mines. 

The French Chamber of Deputies passes a 
measure advancing legal time by one hour, to 
take advantage of daylight and economize on 
artificial light. 

April 19.—The Italians capture the summit of 
Col di Lani, of strategical importance in the cam- 
paign against Austria. 

North of Ypres, the Germans carry 650 yards of 
British trenches. 

April 20.—Official announcement is made at 
Paris of the landing of Russian troops at Mar- 
seilles, France, in “a great flotilla of transports.” 

It is stated at London that the Cabinet has 
reached an agreement on conscription, and that the 
threatened crisis has been averted. 























RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From March at to April 20, 1916) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


March 21.—The Senate passes the Tillman 
bill authorizing the construction or purchase of a 
Government armor-plate plant, to cost $11,000,000. 

. . The House adopts an amendment to the 
Hay Army bill designed to create a reserve of 
officers who receive military instruction in schools 
and colleges under army supervision. 


March 22.—The Senate postpones considera- 
tion of army reorganization until the House meas- 
ure is before it; a bill is passed which doubles 
the cadet corps at West Point. 

March 23.—The House, by vote of 402 to 2, 
passes the Army Reorganization bill, increasing 
the regular army to 140,000 men; a proposal to 
fix the strength at 220,000 is rejected, 213 to 191. 


March 27.—In the House the literacy test pro- 
vision of the Burnett immigration bill is sustained 
by vote of 225 to 82; a revised Administration 
measure creating a permanent non-partisan Tariff 
Commission of six members, is introduced by Mr. 
Rainey (Dem., IIl.). 

March 30.—The House passes the Burnett Im- 
migration bill by vote of 308 to 87; it prohibits 
the admission of immigrants who cannot read 
English or some other language or dialect. 

April 1.—In the Senate debate upon army re- 
organization, Mr. Borah (Rep., Id.) declares that 
the State militia is inefficient as a national force. 

April 5.—In the Senate, Mr. Chamberlain 
(Dem., Ore.), chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, declares that the United States 
is not in a position to enforce with arms any 
demand it might make upon European belliger- 
ents which encroach upon American rights. 

April 6.—The Senate, by vote of 36 to 34, re- 
tains in the Army Reorganization bill the pro- 
vision for a federal volunteer army. . In the 
House, the Fortifications bill is reported from 
committee, authorizing expenditures of $34,299,- 
050 for strengthening coast defenses and accumu- 
lating reserve ammunition. 


April 10.—The Senate rejects the proposal of 
Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.), as a rider to the Sugar 
Repeal bill, to increase the customs rate on dye- 
stuffs and chemicals as an aid to the creation of 
a permanent American dye industry. 

April 11.—The Senate adopts a resolution post- 
poning for four years the admission of sugar to 
the free list, as provided in the Tariff Law of 
1913. The House passes the River and 
Harbor appropriation bill ($39,608,410). 

April 14.—The Senate adds to the Army Re- 
organization bill a provision for Government 
hydro-electric plants to produce nitrate used in 
the manufacture of munitions of war and as 
fertilizer. 

April 17.—The House passes the bill doub- 
ling the cadet corps at West Point. 

April 18.—The Senate passes the Army Re- 
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organization bill without roll-call, after increas- 
ing the regular-army ——- from 178,000 to 
250,000. 


April 19.—Both asin assembled in joint 
session, are addressed by President Wilson re- 
garding Germany’s “relentless and indiscriminate 
warfare against vessels of commerce by the use 
of submarines”; he informs Congress that he has 
demanded of Germany the abandonment of its 
present methods if diplomatic relations with the 
United States are to be maintained. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 21.—In the North Dakota Presidential 
primary, Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, de- 
feats Henry D. Estabrook, of New York, in the 
Republican contest. 


March 29.—Ex-President Roosevelt issues a 
statement at Oyster Bay, criticizing President 
Wilson’s handling of Mexican problems during 
the past three years. 


April 3—In the Michigan Presidential prefer- 
ence primary, Henry Ford, of Detroit, wins the 
Republican endorsement over Senator William 
Alden Smith; President Wilson is the unopposed 
Democratic choice. . Secretary of the Nayy 
Daniels concludes three days’ testimony regarding 
Administration policies and programs, before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs. 


April 4.—In the Wisconsin primary, Senator 
LaFollette fails to win more than a bare majority 
of the contests for delegates to the Republican 
National Convention; in Milwaukee, Daniel W. 
Hoan (Socialist) is elected mayor. 


April 5.—Ex-President Roosevelt, in a state- 
ment to reporters at Oyster Bay, declares his 
unwillingness to be nominated as the Republican 
candidate for President unless the people are 
“pro-United States first, last, and all the time,” 
and “prepared to take the position that Uncle 
Sam is to be strong enough to defend his rights 
and to defend every one of these people wherever 
these people are.” 


April 10.—Senator Cummins receives the en- 
dorsement of Iowa Republicans in the Presiden- 
tial primary, without opposition. 


April 11.—In the Illinois Presidential prefer- 
ence primary there are no candidates in opposi- 
tion to Woodrow Wilson (Dem.) and Senator 
Sherman (Rep.); 12,000 Republican voters write 
Theodore Roosevelt’s name on the ballots. 


April 18.—Nebraska Republicans express their 
preference for Henry Ford, of Detroit, as Presi- 
dential nominee, as against Senator Cummins, 
of Iowa; Mr. Bryan’s attempt to have prohibi- 
tion candidates chosen for various offices is un- 
successful. 

April 19.—The President nominates William 
Moulton Ingraham, former Mayor of Portland, 
Me., as Assistant Secretary of War. 
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THE PRINCIPAL LEADERS OF THE AMERICAN CAVALRY DETACHMENTS IN MEXICO 


COL, WILLIAM C. BROWN 


(Colonel Brown, of the Tenth Cavalry, was 
engagement, near Aguascalientes on April 1. 


siderably larger force of Villistas in ‘the first engagement, at San Geronimo, on March 29. 





COL. HERBERT J. SLOCUM 


in command of the troopers who defeated Villa’s men in the second 
Colonel Dodd commanded the Seventh Cavalry which routed a con- 


Colonel Slecum was 


in command of the Thirteenth Cavalry, attacked by Villa at Columbus, N. M., on March 9) 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION IN MEXICO 


March 23.—Carranza troops report two skir- 
mishes with the Villa forces near Namiquipa. 


March 25.—President Wilson charges that there 
are persons along the Mexican border engaged 
in originating and spreading sensational rumors 
for the purpose of bringing about intervention in 
the interest of certain American owners of Mexi- 
can properties. 


March 26.—The punitive expedition establishes 
an advanced base 120 miles south of Casas Gran- 
des, and 230 miles south of the New Mexican 
border. 


March 29.—American cavalry men under Co- 
lonel Dodd come upon a larger body of Villa’s 
troops at San Geronimo, in the Guerrero district; 
after a ten-mile running fight, in which sixty 
Mexicans are killed and four United States sol- 
diers wounded, the Villa forces separate into 
small bands and retreat to the mountains. 


April 1.—American troops for the second time 
come in contact with the Villistas near Aguas- 
calientes, a squadron of the Tenth Cavalry under 
Colonel Brown surprises one of the scattered bands 
and in a running fight kills perhaps thirty of the 
bandits. 


April 5.—The Secretary of War purchases ad- 
ditional motor trucks for the transportation of 
supplies, bringing the total number up to 270, 
costing $621,000. 

April 7—Carranza makes inquiry of the United 
States Government regarding the extent to which 
the punitive expedition will further penetrate 
into Mexico and the length of time the pursuit 
of Villa will be maintained. 

April 11.—It is learned that the American 
forces in Mexico total 12,900 men, with 18,000 
others along the border. 


April 12.—As United States forces enter Parral, 
Chihuahua (375 miles south of the border), they 
for the first time meet with resistance from the 
Mexican people; two cavalrymen and forty Mexi- 
cans are killed; the Carranza authorities declare 
that the populace was indignant at the entrance 
of American soldiers into a city, and could not 
be restrained. 

Venustiano Carranza, head of the Mexican 
Government, informs the United States that it 
is unwise for American troops to remain longer 
en Mexican soil, as more serious incidents than 
that at Parral may develop. 

April 16.—It is widely reported throughout 
Chihuahua that Villa is dead from wounds re- 
sulting in the amputation of a leg. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

March 22.—It is officially announced at Peking 
that Yuan Shih-kai will renounce the office of 
Emperor and resume the Presidency, the revolu- 
tion having shown that the demand for a mon- 
archy is not unanimous. 

March 29.—Felix Diaz is again reported to 
have entered Mexico (on the Gulf Coast), at the 
head of a revolutionary expeditisa. 

March 31.—General Oshima becomes Minister 
of War in Japan, succeeding Lieutenant-General 
Uka who resigns on account of ill health. 

April 6.—The province of Kwang-tung, China, 
including the important city of Canton, joins in 
the revolt against the Yuan Shih-kai government. 
. . . General Obregon becomes Minister of War 
in Mexico. 

April 8.—The Norwegian Storthing votes to 
extend to women the right to sit in the Council 
of State. 

April 12.—The province of Che-kiang, China, 
joins in the revolt against the central govern- 
ment, and declares its independence. 

















RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March 26.—Costa Rica brings suit against 
Nicaragua, in the Central American Court of 
Justice, for infringement of rights through nego- 
tiations of the canal treaty with the United 
States. 

April 11—The Nicaraguan Congress com- 
pletes ratification of the treaty granting to the 
United States two naval bases and a perpetual 
option on the canal route. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 
March 22.—Fire destroys large sections of the 
business district of Augusta, Ga., and a residen- 
tial district of Nashville, Tenn. 
March 29.—Twenty-six persons are killed in 
a wreck on the New York Central Railroad, in- 
volving three express trains, at Amherst, Ohio. 


April 7—The Government’s estimate of winter 
wheat production indicates the smallest crop in 
twelve years, due to reduction in acreage and 
unfavorable weather. 

April 15—The Panama Canal is reopened, 
having been closed by earth slides for seven 
months. 

April 17.—The Federal Trade Commission, by 
request of Mexican planters in Yucatan, assumes 
oversight of the disposition of sisal fibre used in 
binding American harvests. . . . A rear-end col- 
lision in a fog on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, at Bradford, R. I., causes the 
death of six persons. 


OBITUARY 

March 19.—Dr. Harry C. Jones, professor of 
physical chemistry at Johns Hopkins University, 
50. 

March 25.—Walter Cook, a distinguished New 
York architect, 69. . . . William J. Kinsley, the 
handwriting expert, 51. 

March 26.—Susan Elizabeth Blow, prominent 
in the early development of kindergartens in the 
United States, 73. 


March 27.—Thomas J. Pence, secretary of the 
Democratic National Committee, 43. . John 
B. Elam, of Indianapolis, for many years law 
partner of President Benjamin Harrison, 71. 

March 28.—James Leigh Strachan-Davidson, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. . Col. 
Francis L. Leland, a prominent New York art 
patron, 77... . Edward M. Knox, the hat manu- 
facturer, 74. 


March 30.—Wells W. Cooke, an authority on 
bird migration, 60. 

March 31.—Beach Hill, author of school text- 
books on mathematics, 76. . . . Prof. Eric Gerard, 
a Belgian authority on electrical engineering, 58. 


April 1.—James Burrill Angell, president emeri- 
tus of the University of Michigan, 87 (see page 
624). . . . Naphtali Luccock, bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Montana, 63. 


April 4—George W. Smalley, for many years 
London correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
82. . . . Sir John Gorst, a distinguished member 
of Parliament and of several British ministries, 
80. . . . David Douglas, a widely known Scot- 
tish publisher, 93. 

April 5.—Sir Charles Henry Brownlow, oldest 
of British field-marshals, 85. . . . Sir Gerald 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


_ (Mr. Davis, who died suddenly at his home 
in New York on April 11, was one of the most 





brilliant of American writers. At first espe- 
cially noted as a master of short-story writing, 
he later became equally famous as war corre- 
spondent during the Spanish-American, South 
African, and Russo-Japanese wars. His most 
recent dispatches described the occupation of 
Salonica_ by the Allies. Earlier in the present 
war he had been behind the German lines in 
Belgium) 


Augustus Lowther, prominent in the British diplo- 
matic service, 58. , . . Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, 
of New York, a specialist in children’s dis- 
eases, 50. 


April 6—Sir Colin Campbell Scott-Moncrief, 
the British authority on irrigation, 80. . . . Sir 
Alexander Russell Simpson, former Dean of the 
faculty of medicine at the University of Edin- 
burgh, 80. 

April 7.—George R. Colton, recently Governor 
of Porto Rico, 49. 

April 9.—Wilfrid Philip Ward, editor of the 
Dublin Review, the London Catholic periodical, 

. . Prof. Charles A. Davis, of Washington, 
D. C., a noted authority on peat, 55. 

April 11.—Richard Harding Davis, the dis- 
tinguished author and war correspondent, 52. 

April 12—Hubert George de Burgh Canning, 
Marquis of Clanricarde, one of the great land- 
holders of Ireland, 84. 

April 16—George Wilbur Peck, former Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, and author of “Peck’s Bad 
Boy,” 75. 

April 17.—Dr. Irwin Shepard, for many years 
secretary of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, 73. 
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AMERICAN CARTOONS ON 
UNCLE SAM’S PROBLEMS 





RESIDENT WILSON, on April 19, 
despatched to Berlin an ultimatum re- 
garding Germany’s submarine warfare, de- 
manding some revision of the methods em- 
ployed. A full discussion of this subject 
will be found in our editorial pages. 
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THE FINAL AMERICAN NOTE THE NEW CARRIER 
From the Sun (New York) From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 
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* WE JUST WANT To 
COME IN TO GET VILLA. 
NOBODY ELSE wie 

JE DIstui 
EVERYTHING WILL GE 
LEFT AS VSUAL,AS 
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OUR WITHDRAWAL IS UP TO THE COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF! From the Sun (New York) 
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© 1916; John T. McCutcheon 
° AN INTERMISSION, NOT INTERVENTION 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 


The expedition into Mexico for the pursuit 
of Villa has encountered a good deal of hard- 
ship. The nature of the country itself, with 
its deserts and mountains, and its extremes 
of heat and cold, has not served to make the 
soldier’s task an easy one. The situation has 
been complicated, however, by the attitude of 
the Carranza Government. Not only has the 
use of the railroad been refused for the move- 
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“AND I THOUGHT IT WAS A PERFECTLY GOOD 
GOOD REASON TO WONDER EGG !” 


From the Tribune (Los Angeles) From the Mail (New York> 
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IF YOU CAN’T BOSS A LITTLE WOMAN, TRY 
BIG ONE 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 





From the Journal (New York) 


ment of troops, but the Carranza Government 
has asserted that no expression of assent has 
been given for an expedition so far into Mex- 
ico. Rumors of Villa’s death have also been 
circulated, with a view, it has been thought, 
of persuading the United States to withdraw 
its troops. (Editorial comment on p. 529.) 
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HELPING UNCLE SAM CATCH VILLA 
From the Evening Post (Chicago) 
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“SAY, SENOR, IF YOU'D HELP MORE AND TALK 
LESS, I'D SOON GO HOME THE OPPORTUNITY HE'S BEEN WAITING FOR 


From the Ledger (Philadelphia) From the Register (Des Moines) 
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THE APPEAL 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus) 








ROMEO AND JULIET REVISED 
From the Sun (New York) 


The desperate plight of the G. O. P. and 
its eager turning to Justice Hughes as its 
only refuge are figured in the two cartoons 
above. The elephant is represented as play- 
ing Romeo to the Juliet Judge on the Su- 
preme Court bench and the Columbus Even- MR. BRYAN ALL READY 
ing Dispatch expresses the Stand-pat horror From the Evening Ledger (Philadelphia) 
of the Roosevelt candidacy which threatens 
to kidnap the Republican lady. 
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OUR SUGGESTION FOR A POPULAR PLANK 
From the Tribune (South Bend) 






JUST WARMING UP 
From the Central Press Ass’n 
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WILSON IS NOT HEROIC 
HUGHES IS NOT HEROIC 
ROOT IS NOT HEROIC #* 























THE ISSUE AND THE MAN 
From the Tribune (New York) 


The two New York newspapers, the 
Tribune and the World, represent the op- 
posite extremes of the popular judgment of 
Colonel Roosevelt. On the day it declared 
for him as its candidate for President, the 
cartoon above, “The Issue and the Man,” 
was published in the Tribune. The World, 
on the other hand, pictured the Colonel in 
the swashbuckler attitude that its editors 
always impute to him. 
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z RS MODEL IS NO CAR FOR A MOLLY-CODDLE 
From the Register (Des Moines) 











(The legend refers to Roosevelt’s statement that the 
country should not turn to him unless it is in a heroic 
mood) From the World (New York) 





HIS PROBLEM 
From the World-Herald (Omaha) 
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PREPAREDNESS ! 
From the Sun (New York) 
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Say, Don’T I GET EVEN: A 
FIGHTING CHANCE 
AFTER SAVING THIS 
AATION Twice ALREADY? 
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“SWEET LAND OF LIBERTY!” }* AWW MO AAVGGVOASPSBKUus-— 

From the Tribune (Los Angeles) a 
EXAMINATION TIME! 


From the Constitution (Atlanta) 
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DEFENSE OF THE FARMER’S FORT INDEPENDENCE “S1’s ALL THE RAGE IN EUROPE” 


From the Commercial-Appeal (Memphis) From the News (Detroit) 









































“COME WITH ME, SONNY, TO THE WOODSHED” 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle) 


“MORE SPEED—THE TIME IS SHORT” 
From the Central Press Ass'n (Cleveland) 








THE AMERICAN ARMY IN 
MEXICO 
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f © Underwood & Underwood, New York 
TROOPS OF THE 1ITH CAVALRY PROCEEDING SOUTH AFTER CAMPING AT CASAS GRANDE 




















© International Film Service 
MOTOR TRUCKS WERE IN CONSTANT SERVICE, BRINGING SUPPLIES FROM THE UNITED STATES BASE 
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© Underwood & Underwood, New York 
GENERAL PERSHING STUDYING WAR MAPS OF MEXICO, AT BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS NEAR CASAS GRANDE 




















© Underwood & Underwood, New York 
LT. EDGAR S. GORELL AND LT. HERBERT A, DARGUE, 
ARMY AVIATORS 
(The aeroplanes that were not immediately disabled : * 
for one reason or another have done excellent service : : . 
under adverse conditions,’ scouting in search of Villa © (Underwood & Underwood, New York 
bands, and carrying dispatches between General ° 


Pershing’s headquarters and the Army base at Colum- THE WIRELESS STATION SET UP IN THE FIELD, 
bus. One of these flights covered a distance of 330 
miles) SENDING DISPATCHES BACK TO COLUMBUS 
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© International News Service, New York 


THE 16TH U. S. INFANTRY ON THE LONGEST HIKE OF THE CAMPAIGN, MARCHING “ROUTE STEP” 


(On March 21, the “doughboys” covered the 26 miles from, Camp Ajoie Fredericka to the camp near the 
famous Cenalitas ranch in Chihuahua) 

















© Underwood & Underwood, New York 
THE SOLDIERS’ EVENING MESS—“SOMEWHERE IN MEXICO” 
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Photograph by Bain News Service a 
THE MEXICAN TOWN OF PARRAL 

(It was at this place, on April 12, that the American troops under Major Tompkins were fired upon, for 

some unexplained reason, by a Carranza force. Three United States soldiers were killed, and six injured, includ- 

ing Major Tompkins. From that moment the’ pursuit of Villa became a secondary matter. The various Amer- 

ican detachments that were operating along different routes were immediately concentrated at Santa Cruz, 

eighteen miles distant from Parral, and measures taken against any emergency. Carranza troops were also 
soon afterward moved toward this region, and the general situation became one of much uncertainty. 














@ Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
THE SOLDIERS BUYING THE WARES OF MEXICAN PEDDLERS 


(The American soldiers spent their funds freely among the Mexicans, bringing into the country a flood of more 
real money than the natives had seen for some time 
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GENERALS OF THE ALLIES AT THE MEETING OF THE ALLIED COUNCIL OF WAR HELD AT THE FRENCH 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS ON MARCH 12-13 
The officers—reading from left to right—are: General de Castelenau (France); General Sir Douglas Haig 
(Great Britain); General Wielemans (Belgium, Chief of the General Staff); General Jilinsky (Russia); General 
Joffre, President of the Council (France); General Porro (Italy, Deputy Chief of Staff); Colonel Pechitch 
(Serbia). General Pellé is in back, between General Wielemans and General Jilinsky) 














© Underwood & Underwood, New York 


A FRENCH TRENCH IN THE VERDUN REGION 
(A German aero torpedo has just burst_in back, the smoke being still visible. In the center of the picture 
a corporal is seen_about to fire a torpedo. The German lines -are about 200 yards on the other side of the crest. 
At the left is a French officer giving instructions to the soldiers) 
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THE BATTLE FOR VERDUN AS 
FRANCE SAW IT 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


[Regular readers will remember that Mr. Simonds’ usual monthly war article was missing 


from the Review last month because of his brief visit to Europe. 
April 20, coming directly from personal observations at Verdun. 


He arrived in New York on 
The present article, written on 


the 21st, will be especially welcomed by the many readers who have relied upon Mr. Simonds as 


our foremost historian and interpreter of the 


HEN I closed my last article, two 
months ago, the Germans were just 
beginning the operation which was to de- 
velop into the Battle for Verdun. The 
preliminary moves, it will be recalled, were 
made not about the Lorraine city, but along 
the Champagne and Artois fronts, and at 
that time it was still a matter of doubt 
as to whether a real offensive was to come. 
The battle that followed, which in a more 
or less severe form has continued for many 
weeks, has already been accepted on all sides 
as one of the three or four great battles of 
the entire war, ranking with those of the 
Marne, of Flanders, and of the Dunajec. 
While this conflict was in progress it was 
my good fortune to be in France, to talk 
with men both in military and civil life, 
whose views were instructive, and, finally, 
to visit Verdun itself and, from one of the 
forts above the town, to see the battle-lines 
and hear from the lips of the soldiers who 
were fighting this tremendous struggle their 
views of its meaning and their accounts of 
its various phases. In the very brief time 
that there is allowed me for writing this 
article I shall attempt to tell very briefly 
the point of view of France and the opinion 
that the French themselves had of the great 
battle, of the reasons for the German attack, 
both in the larger way and in the narrower 
field; that is, both in the general strategy 
of the war and in the restricted area of the 
actual fighting-ground. 


I. WHY THE OFFENSIVE IN THE 
WEST? 


The German attack upon France, after 
more than a year and a half of relative 
calm in the West, the renewal of the at- 
tempt to obtain a decision, or at least a really 
important success, between the Rhine and 


great war.—THE EbiToR.] 


the sea, was accepted in France as the evi- 
dence that the Germans were convinced that 
France was weary of the war, that the failure 
of the Champagne offensive in September, the 
continued absence of effective British co- 
operation, the disappointments and the 
strain of the war had produced a weariness 
in the French mind, and that, if Germany 
could take Verdun and, having taken Ver- 
dun, should offer France easy terms of peace 
—status quo ante, perhaps—the French 
would give over the battle, which had taken 
so frightful a toll of French manhood, of 
the youth of the country. 

Read the German official and the German 
semi-official statements, the things printed in 
German comment or transmitted from Ger- 
many by American correspondents and the 
same note will be detected in all the out- 
givings. Germany was satisfied that France 
was ready—not to surrender more territory 
—perhaps not to pay an indemnity, but to 
accept peace on terms that left her intact. 
Germany knew that Great Britain was not 
yet ready to render efficient aid to her 
French ally and she reckoned that France, 
defeated in a great battle, deprived of a 
famous fortress, and once more lacking real 
aid from her British ally, would become 
disheartened, disgusted with a struggle in 
which she alone bore the brunt. 

Germany knew, also, that Russia, be- 
cause of the condition of the Eastern battle- 
front, incident to spring thaws, could not 
lend a hand to France, that, on the contrary, 
it would be possible to transfer trom the 
East to the West some divisions of veteran 
and victorious troops, and, for the same rea- 
sons, to make similar transfers from the 
Balkans. In a word, Germany reckoned, 
quite correctly in the main, that she would 
be able to repeat in some fashion the situa- 
tion of the Marne and make one more bid 
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for a decision over France, one more effort 
to eliminate the French, not this time by a 
complete disaster, such as defeat in Sep- 
tember would have meant. 

Quite as plainly, the effect of a victory 
upon German popular emotion was in the 
minds of German leaders. Remember that 
Verdun is to the German far more than a 
mere fortified town; it is the place at which 
nearly eleven centuries ago Germany, the 
Germany of Charlemagne’s Empire, was 
partitioned. All the new German national- 
ism is based upon the desire and the deter- 
mination to reconstitute that Germany which 
was dismembered. in the distant past, dis- 
membered at Verdun. To take Verdun would 
be a promise of opening the road to Paris, 
it would be a shining military success, but 
far more, it would be a symbol to millions 
of Germans of the realization of the Teu- 
tonic destiny. 

Recall, also, that the more recent offen- 
sives of Germany have been avowedly efforts 
to conquer not the world, but peace. The 
gigantic drive at Russia, the great and mar- 
velously successful attack upon Serbia, the 
threatened transfer of operation to Suez and 
Egypt—these were advertised to the German 
public as the precursors of peace. Fach time 
before an operation it had been advertised 
as certain to bring peace speedily. Russia 
was to be eliminated in a campaign, the 
promenade to the Golden Horn and beyond 
was to bring Britain to terms, now Verdun 
was to conquer the stricken spirit of France, 
and France, as the Kaiser himself said, was 
“our chief enemy.” 

Were the Germans right in reckoning that 
a swift, successful, and terrible blow would 
eliminate France? I do not think so. I 
found no one in France who said or seemed 
to believe it. But the fact that is interesting 
now is that the Germans did believe it and 
that their belief underlay their whole strat- 
egy. In a word, the Verdun operation was 
a political before it was a military operation. 
It was the effort to break the spirit of 
France, made by an antagonist who believed 
the spirit was already weak. 


if, WHy VERDUN? 
Why did the Germans choose Verdun as 


their objective? In the minds of most 
casual readers of history and of war news, 
Verdun is accepted as the bulwark of France, 
the gate to Paris, and the chief fortress of 
that great barrier which from Luxemburg 
to Switzerland defended the eastern frontier 
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of the Republic. It was, all things consid- 
ered, the strongest fortified place in Europe 
when the war came. Why, then, did the 
Germans elect to fight here? 

The reason is simple. The first months 
of the war utterly eliminated fortresses from 
the reckoning. The rapid collapse of Liége, 
Antwerp, Maubeuge demonstrated that the 
fort had failed to keep pace with the gun. 
What was illustrated in the West in the 
early days was finally demonstrated in the 
East last summer, when the Russian fort- 
resses followed the path of the Belgian and 
the French. Accordingly the French after 
the Marne simply abandoned the forts of 
Verdun as defensive positions. ‘They took 
the guns out of them; they moved them to 
new, concealed positions and the forts ceased 
to have real importance. Verdun was only 
a point in the long trench line running from 
the North Sea to Switzerland. The forts, 
save that they provided protection for re- 
serves, lost all value. They entered into the 
system of trenches and Verdun was defended 
by men and by guns and by ditches, precisely 
like Rheims or Arras. 

In the second place, Verdun was the most 
difficult place in the French line to supply 
either with men or munitions. Before the 
war two railroad lines of first importance 
met at Verdun—one, a double-track line 
coming east from Paris in the direction of 
Metz, the other coming north along the 
Meuse valley from the Paris-Nancy line. 
When the Germans took St. Mihiel in Sep- 
tember, 1914, they cut the latter:line. In 
the retreat from the Marne the Germans 
halted at Varennes and Montfaucon, and 
from these towns their heavy artillery com- 
manded the Paris-Verdun line by indirect 
fire and it ceased to be available. 

There was left to the French, then, only 
one narrow-gauge line coming north from 
Bar-le-Duc, a light railway, incapable of 
bearing heavy traffic because of the grades. 
Practically, then, Verdun was isolated, so far 
as railroad communication was concerned, 
and the army defending the Verdun sector 
was dependent almost entirely upon road 
transport, upon automobile trucks, or, as the 
French say, camions. ‘This transport was 
sufficient as long as Verdun was held by a 
relatively small force and was only a fraction 
of the great front, but would it be sufficient 
when the main attack was directed at this 
sector and the Germans massed two thousand 
guns and a quarter of a million men on a 
narrow front? Could France munition or 
supply an equal number of men and sufh- 
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cient guns to meet the storm? The Germans the strength of Verdun was wholly illusory ; 


believed not. As I shall try to point out in 
a moment, the French high command was 
of the same opinion. 

Finally, Verdun was a salient; it was a 
convex line turned toward the Germans and, 
the circle being narrow, the Germans were 
able to concentrate upon the trenches about 
the town a converging fire and to command 
the roads leading through the town to the 
lines beyond. When the French made their 
great drive in Champagne last September 
they fought from lines parallel to the Ger- 
mans. As they advanced their thrust was 
exactly like the pushing of a fist against a 
cushion, and as they advanced they were ex- 
posed to the converging fire of the Germans 
from both sides as well as from the front. 
After they passed the first German trenches 
they were exposed to flank fire on both sides, 
as well as to the fire in front. A Moroccan 
brigade that actually broke through all the 
German lines was literally exterminated by 
converging fire after it had passed the last 
lines. 

But as the Germans advanced against Ver- 
dun they simply broke down the convex rim 
of the circle. They merely straightened the 
line and they were free from all flank fire, 
and would remain so until after Verdun 
itself had been passed, because the fronts 
would not become straight until this point 
was passed. Attacking, they possessed all 
the advantages that they had held over the 
French when the latter attacked in Cham- 
pagne. No such advantage would come to 
them if they attacked anywhere else along 
the line, save at Ypres, where they had at- 
tacked just a year ago and failed, after ma- 
terial initial success comparable with that 
which they realized in the opening days at 
Verdun. From the military point of view 
Verdun and Ypres are the two weak points 
in the Allied line from the sea to Switzer- 
land, because they are salients and they are 
precisely the points the Germans have se- 
lected for their great drives. 

But bear in mind, again, these are military 
facts, not facts of common every-day knowl- 
edge, and to the world at large, to the Ger- 
man and French public particularly, Verdun 
was the great fortress, the gate to Paris, and 
its fall would have a meaning unlike that 
which would attach to German success any- 
where else. In sum, the point which the 
whole world outside of the military believed 
was strongest, was actually the weakest. The 
forts were empty of guns, railroad communi- 
cation was practically nil; in point of fact 
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but the illusion was universally established 
and promised to give to any German success 
an importance that could not be exaggerated. 


III. JorFRE’s PROPOSAL 


I come now to a point which will proba- 
bly be long a matter of debate and dispute. 
I shall undertake to give only the French 
views as I heard them, merely adding that 
there was general agreement upon the main 
fact. When the German attack before Ver- 
dun developed to its true proportions, Gen- 
eral Joffre and the French high command 
practically as a unit advocated the abandon- 
ing of Verdun. Not only did they advocate 
this, but precisely as Field-Marshal French 
issued the orders for the withdrawal from 
Ypres in the First Battle of Flanders, Joffre 
is believed to have ordered the retreat from 
Verdun, and to his orders is attributed the 
loss of Douaumont, which naturally—but as 
it turned out, erroneously—convinced the 
Germans that Verdun was about to fall into 
their hands. 

Joffre’s reasons were perfectly plain. To 
retreat for a few miles, to straighten the line 
and abolish the salient, was to surrender a 
city that had no present military value, to 
give over a point which was difficult to hold 
—which was, in fact, an invitation to attack 
and to attack under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances for the assailant. To give up 
Verdun, now under the terrific fire of the 
most extensive artillery concentration the 
world ever had seen, was to give over a few 
miles of French territory—that and nothing 
more. In the present trench war it is only 
the piercing of the line that counts. In Sep- 
tember the French had made an advance of 
two or three miles in Champagne, in May 
and June they had scored similarly in Artois, 
in April of 1915 the Germans had done the 
same thing about Ypres; but these successes 
had been without morrow, because the lines 
behind had held. 

To keep Verdun meant to spend many 
thousand lives, to lose it meant, from the 
military standpoint, just nothing, since the 
hills south of Verdun were quite as suitable 
for defensive operations. They were beyond 
the reach of the German heavy artillery, as 
it was then in position, and behind these hills 
the French could concentrate artillery and 
men in sufficient quantity to meet the Ger- 
man concentration, which would have to be 
moved forward over several miles to reach 
the new front. Thus for many days Paris 
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© International News Service, New York SIX DAYS’ LEAVE! 


(French soldiets leaving the trenches for a short neiiiay. After the hard work at the front, the prospect of a brief 
vacation brings a glad smile to their faces) 
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FRENCH PRISONERS TAKEN AT VERDUN, ON THEIR WAY TO A GERMAN PRISON CAMP 
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and London believed that Verdun would be had failed before Verdun, as the French 


evacuated, and Berlin, doubtless knowing the 
French point of view, steadily insisted upon 
the approaching fall of the town. Reread 
the German statements and official commu- 
niqués and you will find a confidence which 
is patently not mere manufactured confi- 
dence; the Germans believed that they were 
about to take Verdun because they knew that 
the French high command did not: mean 
to defend it to the last ditch. 

But_French high command did not have 
its way. One hears much in history of 
the evil consequences of the interference with 
the soldier for which the politician is re- 
sponsible. Conceivably, the case of Verdun 
may prove one example of the wisdom of 
the politician and the inferior judgment of 
the soldier, At all events, the French states- 
men, the Prime Minister, members of the 
Cabinet, members of the two branches of 
the Legislature promptly appreciated the po- 
litical as contrasted with the military aspects 
of Verdun. They recognized what the effect 
upon the world would be of a shining Ger- 
man success, of a success that would shine 
because, whatever the military fact, the civil 
legend concerning Verdun made of it a Gi- 
braltar. 

There was then a sudden crisis, a real 
crisis in the political life of the Republic. 
The civilian government said to the military, 
“Verdun must be defended; it must be de- 
fended because its value, its moral value, is 
incalculable.” To this opinion the military 
mind yielded, mainly, it is said, because Gen- 
eral de Castelnau, the second in command, 
finally came to see the situation as the politi- 
cians saw it. As a result, de Castelnau went 
to Verdun. The man who had saved Nancy 
undertook at the eleventh hour to save Ver- 
dun, and he succeeded. With him he took 
Pétain, who will always be remembered in 
French history as the actual defender of 
Verdun. 

At Verdun, soldiers and ambulance- 
drivers alike told me of the electrical effect 
of the coming of these two men. For sev- 
eral days the crowds of inhabitants of the 
villages hastily evacuated as the German ad- 
vance was pushed and clogged the roads. 
Men said to one another, “C’est la retraite” 
—‘This means retreat.” But suddenly there 
was an end of retreat; the lines held. The 
famous Twentieth Corps, the Iron Corps 
of so many great achievements, arrived. 
Men, munitions, guns and still more guns 
arrived. At the end of ten days the imme- 
diate peril was over, the first furious drive 


attacks had failed in Artois and Champagne 
a year before. Prisoners, positions, guns the 
Germans had captured. Their local tri- 
umph was quite as great as that of the 
French in the preceding September, but the 
French had only been compelled to shorten 
their lines, as the British had been forced 
to shorten their lines about Ypres after the 
gas attack in the previous spring. 


IV. How VERDUN WaAs ATTACKED 


In the experience of the present trench 
war it has been established as a fact that, 
given the necessary concentration of men 
and guns, an attack can always pierce the 
first line of the opponent and partially, if 
not completely, penetrate the second. Heavy 
explosive fire practically obliterates the first- 
line trenches, it works substantial havoc with 
the second. Under this fire the defenders 
are practically reduced to impotence in the 
first and second lines; they are either de- 
stroyed or driven into bombproofs, from 
which they emerge only to be captured or 
killed by the first waves of the assaulting 
infantry. 

This the Germans accomplished at Ypres 
in April, 1915, by artillery and gas. The 
British did the same at Neuve Chapelle, 
at Loos, and the French even more success- 
fully at Champagne. But when the assail- 
ants approach the third line they are be- 
yond the effective aid of their own heavy 
artillery, which cannot be moved rapidly, 
and they are under the most deadly fire of 
their enemy’s heavy and light artillery both. 
They have also suffered material losses, and 
the first fury of their attack has ended. The 
men are weary and the rapidly increasing 
losses begin to tell on the morale of the 
assailants. 

On the other hand, the army attacked, 
at Verdun the French, is no longer in doubt 
as to where the attack is to come. Up 
to the moment of actual attack the defender 
remains necessarily in doubt as to whether 
he is facing a real operation or only a feint. 
He cannot move his reserves or his artillery 
to the threatened point until the storm breaks, 
because, if he moved prematurely, it might 
be that he would send his troops and guns 
to the wrong point. Bear in mind that be- 
fore they attacked Verdun the Germans 
made considerable demonstrations both in 
Artois and in Champagne. 

Once the fact is clear, however, the de- 
fender begins to draw upon his reserves. 
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He:has lost his first line, perhaps his sec- 
ond line, but he has a third, and, while his 
assailant is trying to get up his artillery, 
the defender is calling for reserves and they 
are beginning to arrive. Behind the actual 
trenches the French and Germans keep 
whole armies. “Armies of shock,” the 
French call them, armies designed to be sent 
to the danger-point if the French are on 
the defensive, to the point of attack if they 
are on the offensive. 

The trench lines are held by forces quite 
sufficient for the ordinary needs. At Ver- 
dun, that is, in the Verdun sector, there 
were two army corps actually in the trenches 
and two divisions in reserve, perhaps 120,000 
men in all. Their sole mission was to hold 
the lines, to keep the great line intact, in 
the face of a sudden drive, until the “army 
of shock” could arrive. It is not expected 
that the troops in the trenches can perma- 
nently withstand a drive. Their business is 
to parry, delay, retard until they are rein- 
forced, until a fresh battle army arrives. 
This is precisely what the German troops 
in the Champagne trenches did last Septem- 
ber; it is what the French troops about 
Verdun did in February. 

In Artois, in Champagne, the first attacks 
were strikingly successful. In September the 
British took Loos and approached Lens; the 
French advanced two or three miles on a 
wide front. But the great gains were over 
in a few hours. For some days there were 
local successes in the French operation, while 
the British came to an abrupt halt, but 
even the French successes were restricted to 
taking salients and isolated positions actually 
commanded by the ground taken in the first 
hours. The Verdun operation differed only 
in degree and even here but slightly. It was 
over, in the larger sense, within ten days, 
and it might conceivably have been over 
sooner had there been immediate decision 
on the French part to hold the city. 

In sum, the Germans, massing a huge ar- 
ray of guns, a greater number than they had 
used to defeat the Russians at the Dunajec, 
than the French had employed in Cham- 
pagne, using them on a narrower front than 
that attacked in the other operations, suc- 
cessfully drove the French out of their first- 
and second-line defenses. They even reached 
the fort most distant from Verdun, Douau- 
mont, found it unoccupied, some reports say, 
but at all events took it and, taking it, be- 
lieved, quite justly, that they were about to 
get Verdun. 

But at this point they suddenly encount- 





ered the French reserves, the army of Pétain, 
flung in by De Castelnau, and they came to 
an abrupt and substantially complete stand- 
still. Such gains as they made henceforth 
were the direct consequence of their previous 
gains and represented the surrender by the 
French of positions actually made untenable 
by the original German advance in nearby 
regions. In their attack and advance the 
Germans claim to have taken 39,000 prison- 
ers; the French dispute this. But in Cham- 
pagne the French took 30,000 unwounded 
German prisoners, so there is nothing un- 
reasonable in the German claim that wound- 
ed and unwounded prisoners in their hands 
number 39,000. 

In the first days of the fighting the French 
losses were unquestionably very great, per- 
haps greater than the German. In the 
same way the German losses were greater 
than those of the French at the start of the 
Champagne operation. But later, when the 
French reserves were up, and new artillery, 
the German losses were terrific and the 
French place them at 250,000. The attacks 
of the Germans in solid formation upon 
strong lines held by fresh troops aided by 
machine-guns and “seventy-fives” were nat- 
urally terrible. I have heard of artillery 
officers who confessed to nausea caused by the 
sight of the slaughter and they were seasoned 
veterans, French troops, sharing in smaller 
counter-attacks and advancing over the 
ground that had been previously traversed by 
the Germans, speak of walking only on 
corpses. Certainly the slaughter was enor- 
mous, and the experience of the French and 
British in similar operations warrants the 
conclusion that the German losses were much 
heavier, although personally I regard the 
figure of 250,000 as exaggerated. As for the 
French loss, it probably was materially above 
100,000, mainly incurred in the first days. 


V. How VERDUN WAS SAVED 


Primarily Verdun was saved by the cour- 
age and devotion of the first-line troops, who 
held the trenches when the attack began. 
They performed their full duty; they held 
the line until the reserves came up. They 
did precisely what the German troops had 
done in Champagne last fall with approxi- 
mately the same losses and with courage and 
devotion which will remain memorable. 

But the defending of the Verdun sector 
was made possible by the preparation that 
had actually been made long months before. 
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The civil authorities, asked by the military 
to supply a new railroad, had failed miser- 
ably. As I pointed out earlier, there was 
only the single-track, narrow-gauge line, 
which in point of fact was used almost ex- 
clusively to evacuate wounded, but there was 
the motor transport and this was the miracle 
of Verdun, | 

Months before the military authorities, 
recognizing the dangerous position of the 
Verdun salient, reconstructed the one great 
highway running north from St. Dizier and 
Bar-le-Duc to Verdun. ‘The existing high- 
way was doubled, trebled in width, proper 
turnouts were made and Verdun was bound 
to France by a magnificent road going north 
beyond the range of the German artillery all 
the way to the outskirts of the city itself. In 
addition, General Herr, who commanded 
the sector, had worked out an intricate and 
marvelous system of motor transport. 

When the blow fell it was only necessary 
to mobilize the motor-trucks, and in an in- 
credibly short time thousands and thousands 
of these trucks were in operation. Coming 
north as I did from St. Dizier to Verdun for 
more than fifty miles the road was a continu- 
ous line of trucks. Over almost the whole 
distance they were marching in single file, 
with scarcely a break in the procession. Go- 
ing up heavy laden, they passed through the 
region behind the front, discharged their 
contents at the appointed place, and returned 
empty by smaller side roads. On all the 
course I never saw a block or a delay. Rare- 
ly, very rarely, a camion was upset or broke 
down and was turned to the side of the 
road and temporarily abandoned. In every 
village there were repair stations, but day 
and night steadily, fairly rapidly, this end- 
less chain of motor trucks filed past, bring- 
ing men, munitions, supplies. 

By this method perhaps a quarter of a 
million men were brought fresh to the firing 
line; innumerable guns, heavy and _ light, 
were kept supplied with ammunition ; armies 
were rationed; the whole intricate and enor- 
mous domestic economy of a great modern 
army was handled without friction or disor- 
der. In the cities, such as Bar-le-Duc, the 
squares and the turns were marked by signs, 
telling the road to Verdun. Even in tiny 
villages traffic policemen, soldiers, instructed 
the drivers, kept the traffic separated, for in 
addition to the Verdun sector, the St. Mihiel 
and the Argonne sectors were fed in part by 
the same route. 

All night long in Bar-le-Duc it was possi- 
ble to hear the endless rumble of the wheels 


of the great trucks. On the road Paris 
*buses, laden with fresh meat, lumbered 
steadily on. It was rather like a huge tor- 
rent than like vehicular traffic, and it was 
the real salvation of Verdun, for it preserved 
Verdun from isolation, it remedied the essen- 
tial defect due to the cutting of the two rail- 
roads, it replaced two useless arteries by a 
third, which was “absolutely sufficient. 

In this war the world has talked mostly 
of German efficiency, preparation, foresight. 
Yet to see this never-ending procession, these 
thousands and tens of thousands of motor 
vehicles proceeding on their way, assembled 
from somewhere, from everywhere, without 
delay, without difficulty, mobilized and put 
into operation, traveling with all the regu- 
larity of express trains, was to realize that 
the Germans were not the only miracle- 
compellers and that France, in her own way, 
was also working miracles. For this system 
I was told that General Herr was respon- 
sible. 

When the attack began Herr commanded 
at Verdun. Almost overnight he was re- 
placed by Pétain, but more than one officer 
spoke to me of the manner in which the old 
commander turned over his army and became 
a mere superintendent of traffic, resigned the 
glorious for the useful, and made room for 
one his junior in service and in rank. For 
myself I shall remember nothing of all that 
I saw at Verdun longer than this stream of 
motor transports, this interminable proces- 
sion flowing on at an unvarying rate of per- 
haps twelve miles an hour, the tide which 
made it possible for the men who defended 
Verdun to hold their ground and finally to 
match artillery with artillery and numbers 
with numbers. 


VI. THE MorRAL VALUE 


It remains now to mention very briefly the 
moral effect upon the French of the success- 
ful defense of Verdun. Recall again the cir- 
cumstances of the affair. Every Frenchman 
knew in some fashion that the defense itself 
had been a desperate affair. Half Paris 
realized that the army had resolved to evac- 
uate the city because it believed that the cost 
was above the worth. In the opening days 
there was full appreciation of the probability 
of the evacuation. “C’est la_ retraite,” 
France herself said for almost ten days. 

Remember, too, that the Frenchman never 
makes the mistake the British frequently 
make, of underestimating German strength. 
All France realized that the German attack 
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was a complete and perfect expression of to one another. 


German military genius. It was a bid for 
a decision, a smashing victory, and it was a 
bid made under German conditions at. the 
place selected by Germany and at the time 
Germany had chosen. Thousands of French 
men and women had letters from the Ver- 
dun front telling exactly what those days of 
struggle, the early days, méant. It was touch 
and go from the start. 

But Verdun was not taken, is not taken; 
unless all past experience fails it cannot be 
taken now, because the conditions have prac- 
tically all changed. ‘The French have had 
two months to prepare, to match guns with 
guns and men with men, and for more than 
half of that time there has been no German 
progress that is worth mentioning and at 
points there has been appreciable French 
counter - offensive success. The present 
French position suggests the comment of one 
of Meade’s officers after the first day of 
Gettysburg: “Our line has been hammered 
into an admirable defensive position.” 

Germany risked much on the great offen- 
sive. She gambled that a success would 
break the French spirit. Here I believe she 
exaggerated much; but, whether right or 
wrong in this, she must have realized that a 
failure would rouse the French spirit beyond 
any possible conception. And this is what has 
happened. Without exception, Frenchmen 
assured me that there had been no such con- 
fidence, calm assurance, since the Battle of 
the Marne. France as a whole felt that for 
the second time she had taken full measure 
of German might, efficiency, power. She 
realized to the full the true greatness of this 
might. But che “Miracle of the Marne” 
had been repeated on the Meuse and France 
once more felt her own strength, not with 
noisy exultation—there was no celebration in 
Paris—but in an atmosphere that could not 
be mistaken. 

I believe that the moral effect of the Ger- 
man failure at Verdun, if the failure remains 
absolute, will be almost beyond exaggera- 
tion. There was no lack of courage, of de- 
termination, of constancy, but there was won- 
der. Was the enemy, after all, too strong 
and could he win,-at the last, by sheer weight 
of strength and numbers? Having done all 
that a man or a nation could do, France 
waited for the shock, met it and—broke it, 
drew from success a confidence that it is al- 
most impossible to describe because it was 
hardly expressed in words and found no 
revelation in any kind of celebration. 

“This then is the worst,’’ Frenchmen said 
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“They have done their ut- 
most and it was a tremendous thing, but it 
was not enough. Our lines have held. We 
have sold them three miles of our country, 
over half-a-dozen miles of front. They have 
paid for. it with 200,000 casualties, but the 
Kaiser is not in Verdun. Paris, Nancy, Calais, 
Verdun—these are landmarks in German as- 
pirations and they remain all in our hands. 
Yes, doubtless they will try again; they are 
very strong—but go and see for yourself; 
they have not got Verdun and they have 


told you what they thought of the taking of 


t.” 

I shall always remember the words of the 
oficers who took me to the little Place 
d’Armes before the Verdun citadel. Here 
the Kaiser was to review the victorious army 
as it entered Verdun. Along this street the 
Crown Prince was to ride at the head of the 
conquering army. About the square the 
shell-stricken houses crumbled and fell. On 
all sides there was ruin and out beyond the 
guns crashed and the musket-fire rolled up in 
billows, audible, clearly, but four miles 
away. “And he has not come, William,” 
they said, calmly, ‘and he will not come— 
and that is something.” 

And Verdun was “something.” It was 
the biggest thing since the Marne, to France, 
It was a new confirmation of the ancient de- 
cision. The verdict of the opening battle 
was not set aside by the latest trial, it was 
rather confirmed. The defense of Verdun 
has entered into the heart and soul of 
France; it has become. something like that of 
Saragossa ‘for the Spaniard—that and some- 
thing more, for Saragossa fell. 

But again, at the risk of repetition, I 
would emphasize the fact that it was men, 
not walls, that saved Verdun. ‘The forts 
are empty; the fortress has no more value 
than Liége. The war of trenches is being 
fought at Verdun as elsewhere. ‘The only 
real victory would be the piercing of the 
French lines, and this danger was banished 
even before De Castelnau came with Pétain. 
Probably there never was any more chance 
of such a success here for the Germans than 
there was for the French in Champagne, 
possibly not so much. 

This battle for Verdun was a battle for 
moral values, fought over a town which had 
acquired a wholly fictitious value in the 
minds of the German and the French people 
alike, in the minds of the observers the 
world over. Germany fought to break the 
spirit of France. Perhaps—I do not think 
so—but, perhaps, she estimated her expected 
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success at a true value, but this success she Perhaps 


did not obtain. 
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one might say it this way: Ver- 


Unless she shall obtain it dun was a battle-flag. Of itself nothing is 


hereafter, she has lost all that she hoped to of less value in conflict. It is a thing with- 





gain. She has not broken, but reinvigorated, 
the spirit of France. ‘This, I think, is the 
true meaning of the Battle of Verdun, and 
it is the meaning that the map will not dis- 
close, that the commentator on merely mili- 
tary operations cannot estimate or value. 


out use to the man fighting for his life, and 
yet it is a thing that soldiers value most 
highly and die for most readily. And at 
the close of the contest, if it be closed, France 
holds the flag. What this means to the 
regiment Verdun means to France. 
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FRENCH SHARPSHOOTERS CHECKING THE GERMAN ADVANCE 
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THE SPLENDID TYPE OF MEN WHICH COMPOSE THE NEW RUSSIAN VOLUNTEERS 
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GERMAN ENGINEERING TROOPS CONSTRUCTING NEW DEFENCES IN PLACE OF THE OLD RUSSIAN 
FORTIFICATIONS CAPTURED BY THEM 
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VICE-ADMIRAL DE ROBECK (LEFT) AND REAR-ADMIRAL FREMANTLE, MAKING A TOUR AROUND KEPHOLA, IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 

(Kephola is one of the Ionian Islands and is being used by the Allies as a military and naval base) 
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THE RIVER FRONT OF SALONICA 


(In the foreground 1s a German “Aviatik’” brought down by French air scouts during one of the recent air raids 
on the city by the Germans) 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR 
OUR BOYS? 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL CASPAR F. GOODRICH, U.S.N. 


T is probable that never in the history of 
the world has there been such a searching 

of the conscience as may now be perceived 
on every side. ‘This searching we are, in- 
deed, moved by the spirit of the hour to 
practise on ourselves. Too long have we 
been content to drift with the current of 
events, enjoying the goods the gods have 
provided, patiently enduring the ills of life, 
without bothering to differentiate those sus- 
ceptible of remedy from those neither esca- 
pable nor remediable. ‘This habit of closing 
our eyes to things disagreeable, in a word, 
of shirking a plain duty, has become so in- 
grained as almost to form part of the na- 
tional character. Had it not been for the 
convulsion racking Europe, its throes affect- 
ing all Christendom and arousing even us 
Americans to thought and action, we should 
doubtless have continued to jog along the 
easy road of careless indifference, ignoring 
the vital issues now forced upon our atten- 
tion and thanking God, in our happy-go- 
lucky fashion, that, while things might be 
better, they are no worse. Suddenly the 
whole mental atmosphere has changed and 
we are aroused to the necessity of dealing 
with problems more fundamental and more 
far-reaching than any in our previous ex- 
perience, saving only those of 1776 and 1861. 

To a number of thoughtful persons, a 
question has presented itself in somewhat this 
shape, “Are we doing all we ought to do 
for the American boy?” If not, what more 
should be done? 

It is impossible to furnish complete an- 
swers to these vital queries in a short article. 
Moreover, the writer labors under the dis- 
advantage of not being a sociologist trained 
to deal with such problems. He can only 
claim to be keenly interested in the welfare 
of American youths and anxious that they 
should be fully equipped for the great re- 
sponsibility that is to be theirs, of carrying 
on the good work of freedom and equal op- 
portunity so nobly planned and begun by 
our forefathers. If he appears harsh in his 


judgments and opinions, it is not from lack 
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of sympathy with the rising generation, a 
suggestion disproved by his unceasing en- 
deavors to help the lads in his own neighbor- 
hood, but because of a righteous indignation, 
due to the conviction that our boys are not 
only ill-prepared for the burden of life, but 
seriously handicapped through faulty educa- 
tion, false ideals, and the absence of proper 
training. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE AMERICAN BOY. 


Let us consider dispassionately the average 
American boy and try to describe him. I 
do not mean, O Reader, your boy. I mean 
the average boy, as we see him in the city 
streets or the country roads. Am I far 
wrong in depicting him physically as round- 
shouldered, hollow-chested, shambling in gait, 
not overtidy in person, not erect in carriage, 
not looking you straight in the eye? 

In manner is he courteous to all, respectful 
to his seniors, careful in speech? Does it 
not strike you that his ideal of manliness is 
rather the “tough” than the well-bred gentle- 
man? 

Is he obedient and tender to his parents, 
thoughtful and kind to the weak and aged, 
helpful to his associates ? 

What are his ambitions? ‘To begin at the 
foot of the ladder and by hard work climb 
to the top? Does he hold manual labor in 
itself as ennobling and as alone giving that 
knowledge of what a day’s work means by 
which later he can intelligently direct the 
energies of a host of subordinates? Does 
he not rather leave the high school with a 
contempt for honest toil, and the fixed pur- 
pose of never soiling his own hands? Does 
he not look upon a clerical position with 
the wearing of a black coat and a white 
shirt as the best thing life holds for him? 


ALIENS PUSHING TO THE FRONT 


There has recently appeared in the public 
prints a letter from a man of foreign birth, 
who points to the fact that the immigrant 
of yesterday, with no capital other than his 
intelligence and his willingness te work hard 
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and long, is to-day at the head of the depart- 
ment store or other great establishment, 
amassing a huge fortune, and employing in 
a host of inferior capacities Americans, grad- 
uates of our high and grammar schools. The 
pride with which this statement is made is 
- thoroughly justifiable and should be shared 
by the American-born, at least in so far as it 
speaks for the boundless chances open to all 
in this free land of ours. On the other 
hand, ought not the circumstance that the 
alien can push ahead of our own boys, reach- 
ing command rank, while they remain mere 
privates in the industrial army, shake a little 
our complacent trust that our system of pub- 
lic education is too good to need revision? 

It has been remarked that the men over 
thirty years of age are, as a class, more than 
ready to-day to engage in war, if necessary 
to defend the nation’s rights and dignity 
which they regard as gravely impeached, 
while it is those under thirty, as a class, 
who are pronounced pacifists. Such a state 
of affairs, if it really exists, is so counter to 
all previous experience as to warrant investi- 
gation. Heretofore, the old have been for 
peace, and the young for fighting. It has 
been suggested that the younger men, having 
been brought up under women schoolteachers, 
are feminized, while their seniors, brought 
up under masters, have preserved their vir- 
ility. Even if this be only partially true, 
it reveals a condition of things urgently 
calling for correction. Does not the quite 
universal. acceptance by the American work- 
man of the domination of the foreign-born 
labor leader lend color to this contention? 
Why should American birth be a bar to 
promotion in labor’s ranks, unless it be that 
the American is so emasculated as to be unfit 
for command? 

To change our educational system, and 
adopt the German rule that boys over ten 
years of age are not to be taught by women, 
is, I fear, out of the question. Ephraim 
is wedded to his idols. 


THE SOLDIER'S TRAINING FOR BOYS OF 
EIGHTEEN 


It is hopeless to look to our schools for the 
inculcation of manly habits and a respect 
for labor and equally hopeless to expect the 
average home to effect an improvement in 
manners. Can no means be devised for 
supplying these deficiencies ? 

To the writer the time seems ripe for just 
such a new departure.- Briefly, he proposes 
universal military training, not service, be it 
understood. On the first of July of each 
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year, he would send every American boy, 
eighteen years old, either to a camp or on 
board a battleship and keep him for one 
year under military or naval discipline, to 
be taught cleanliness, care of his person, im- 
plicit, prompt obedience, self-respect, respect 
for his seniors, good habits, sturdy truthful- 
ness, the sense of duty at all cost, patriotism, 
reverence for the flag. Ashore the boy 
should be taught camping, marching, target 
practise, trenching, scouting, the use of 
weapons, etc.; afloat the rudiments of the 
man-of-wars-man’s trade. ‘Those backward 
in their studies might receive enough school- 
ing to enable ‘them to pass a very simple ex- 
amination in the three “R’s” plus a slight 
knowledge of America’s history that its more 
important events and the deeds of our great 
men be not forgotten. From this training, 
none physically capable should be exempt. 
Rich and poor, high and low, all should pass 
through this grand school. As against the 
possible cry that ““My boy cannot be spared” 
it is urged that every citizen owes something 
to his country, that all service implies sacri- 
fice and that, in this instance, the sacrifice is 
small while the gain is immense. 

Naturally, as the Government would be 
giving something of incalculable value, there 
could be no compensation. It would house, 
clothe, and feed the lads and possibly give 
them a small allowance “for stationery and 
postage”’—say a dollar a month. At the 
end of the year all would return to their 
homes, improved mentally, morally, physic- 
ally, their productive efficiency enhanced be- 
yond calculation. This is no theory but a 
demonstrated fact. In addition, they would 
carry away and disseminate an ideal of citi- 
zenship and civic duty now sadly lacking. 
One year is the minimum time required for 
military training and the maximum time the 
youth of the land can ‘well be taken from 
vocational and educational life. 

The period I name is that when the lad 
can best be spared. He has, presumably, just 
left the high school.. He has not taken up 
his life work or entered college. It is also 
the critical time in every boy’s existence. It 
is then, if ever, that he passes through the 
stage of the tough and develops into the 
gangster. Our reform schools and peniten- 
tiaries are recruited largely from lads of 
about this age. 

Under the eye of his ship’s captain, his 
company commander and that of his sergeant 
it will be almost impossible for him to fall 
under the influence of evil associates. His 
superiors will see well to this. 
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It is notorious that the percentage of crime 
suffers a prodigious fall wherever universal 
military service is adopted. The blessings 
of the plan here proposed would be sooner 
or later recognized by countless parents now 
heartbroken, as they see their sons entering 
upon the evil path that leads to the jail or 
the gallows. 

By the last census, there were in this 
country about 900,000 boys, eighteen years 
of age, of all kinds of American parentage. 
Allowing a liberal deduction for incapables, 
some 700,000 could go through this training 
each year to graduate as fine, healthy, robust, 
upstanding chaps whom any employer would 
be glad to engage. 

And the democracy of it! No snobbery 
tolerated, all equal and each on his own mer- 
its. It thrills one to visualize the picture. 

Naturally, our present standing army 
would largely disappear, for most of its 
members would become instructors. A vast- 
ly greater number of officers would also be 
needed. 

I urge some such scheme, for its incompa- 
rable value as a school of patriotism and 
good citizenship. Incidentally, it would 
build up, at insignificant cost, an army, active 
and reserve, to be counted by the million. 
It would make no substantial drain upon the 
industries of the country, while it would 
enormously increase the economic worth of 
every man. Its military advantage is but a 
by-product. 

All my life I have been a consistent advo- 
cate of peace at any cost, except the national 
honor. I would not favor any such scheme 
if it tended to breed a spirit of militarism, 
but I do advocate it strongly on educational 
and sociological grounds. Ask any parent, 
whose son has served a term of enlistment 
in the Army, the Navy, or the Marine Corps, 
whether the latter has not been enormously 
benefited by the years spent under the flag, 
and the answer will be enthusiastically in the 
afirmative. And I can speak confidently 
from my own experience of the boys who 
have served under my immediate command. 
On board ship, his division officer is the boy’s 
truest friend, watching over him and helping 
him onwards and upwards in a thousand 
ways. ‘The relations between the two are 
really ideal. The old cast-iron discipline, 
necessary in the case of the flotsam and 
jetsam of nautical life, has given place to a 
community of interest. Respect for his off- 
cer is now based, not upon difference of 


rank, and enforced by severe punishment, but 
upon recognition of the fact that the latter 
knows more and therefore is the superior. 
Go on board a battleship and watch the gun- 
drill. Officers and men are all dressed alike, 
in overalls, the cap alone differing. Observe 
the kindly manner of the former, and the 
cheerful obedience of the latter. Together 
they form a team, working for the champion- 
ship, in the world’s greatest game. You will 
come away anxious to put your own son 
under so splendid an influence. 

It is well known that recruits in the Ma- 
rine Corps expand so much about the chest, 
in the arms and legs, that, quite generally, 
larger uniforms have to be provided after 
only three months’ service. Doubtless the 
Army quartermasters have the same experi- 
ence, for the same causes exist in all, viz.: 
regular hours, physical culture, plenty of 
good food, and an outdoor life. 

Into the details of the plan here outlined 
it is not necessary to go at present, or indeed 
until the general idea finds favor with the 
public. The cost would not be excessive, 
and in comparison with that of a standing 
army large enough to provide absolute pro- 
tection might almost be called negligible. 
Roughly speaking, to maintain every soldier 
in our army requires the expenditure of 
$1,000 per annum, while the man is drawn 
from productive occupations during the 
whole period of his enlistment. The money 
spent on the boy trained in citizenship after 
the manner sketched herein would be re- 
turned to the country many times over 
through his improvement in every respect, 
an improvement which is beyond challenge 
because abundantly proved already in Switz- 
erland, Australia, and New Zealand, not to 
mention other countries which might be cited. 

There is no doubt that the immediate fu- 
ture looms big with menacing possibilities, 
to meet which our best thought and effort 
should be directed. If anyone can bring 
forward a method by which the decisive re- 
sults may be achieved at lower cost, with less 
dislocation of our industrial life, or with 
greater benefit to the American boy and the 
American nation, I shall be more than happy 
to accept it as a substitute for what is here 
outlined, which, having purely a defensive 
object and being fundamentally educational 
in character, meets the objections that may 
be urged against a large regular army and so 
should receive the approval of the most ar- 
dent pacifist. 

















AMERICAN PROSPERITY: IS IT 
REAL AND PERMANENT? 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE 


HREE very expressive statements have 

recently appeared in the news of the 
business day. One was that of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who estimated the 
banking resources of the United States at 
$3,000,000,000 more than the combined ag- 
gregate resources of the Bank of England, 
Bank of France, Bank of Germany, Bank of 
Russia, Bank of Netherlands, the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank, and the Bank of Japan. A sec- 
ond was that of a trade expert who said, 
“Never before have so many people worn silk 
stockings, silk underwear, or silk gloves,” 
while the clever editor of a publication de- 
voted to metals, in describing commercial and 
financial conditions here, does so with this 
epigram, “We have won all the marbles,” 
and predicts that “if the game is to be con- 
tinued we must lend some of our marbles to 
the others playing.” 

These facts would seem to answer the first 
part of the above question, viz., “Is Ameri- 
can Prosperity Real” rather than fictitious? 
In other words, has it a solid foundation? If 
more evidence needs to be produced it is 
abundantly available. Everyone who fol- 
lows current events knows that iron and steel 
production to-day is greater than ever before, 
with the probable output of pig iron in 1916 
over 40,000,000 tons; that copper has never 
been brought from the ground at such a rate 
as now; that for the first time in American 
history there has been a spring shortage of 
railroad equipment to move traffic which is 
making railroad earnings of other “high 
peak” years look small; that one month’s for- 
eign trade balance, February’s, exceeded by 
nearly 15 per cent. a whole year’s credit in 
1910; that national bank deposits have in- 
creased $2,198,000,000 since March, 1915, 
and are growing at the rate of $200,000,000 
a month; that there is practically no unem- 
ployment, with the highest average of wages 
ever paid by American employers, and that 
for the articles which our factories turn out 
or the soil and mines produce, there is a 
growing demand abroad and very little com- 
petition to affect the prices which American 
manufacturers or producers see fit to ask. 


The momentum which is rolling up new 
trade records day after day did not get under 
way until last autumn, so we have scarcely 
had more than six months of what may be 
described as “good times.” If headway can 
be gained so quickly, what is to be the maxi- 
mum speed finally? or are we already geared 
up as high as we can go? The transporta- 
tion system has partially broken down under 
the excessive load ; ships are being sunk more 
rapidly than they are being built; there is 
very little additional human power available, 
for immigration has slackened and is almost 
at a halt, and with the conservative policy 
ingrained by previous years of depression the 
amount of new plant capacity created in rela- 
tion to new business has been astonishingly 
small. 

It is a poor business organization that can- 
not take up slack, however tight the tension 
may have been, and it would be possible for 
the United States to do a considerably larger 
volume of domestic and foreign trade than 
is now being carried on. ‘There has been a 
great gain in industrial efficiency and an in- 
tensification in all departments of labor. We 
can turn the clock back, as Germany has 
done, and get more from the day’s work. 

The question is not so much whether we 
can go at a faster pace or produce on a 
larger scale as whether we want to or can 
afford to. This underlies the query, “Is Our 
Prosperity Permanent?” 


ENORMOUS HOME DEMAND FOR MANU- 
FACTURED PRODUCTS 


It is no longer a matter of argument that 
the business which the war developed was 
the originating influence on the subsequent 
industrial activity. To March, the value of 
strictly war materials exported had reached 
$600,000,000, and will be a billion dollars 
by the end of December. Frequently $15,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 a week is shipped of 
shells and explosives. 

No more is it believed that the United 
States is dependent on “‘war orders” to keep 
its factories running and its citizens em- 


ployed. Great as is our foreign trade—it will 
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be at least $5,000,000,000 this calendar year 
— it is only a small percentage of that inter- 
nal trade legitimately stimulated by unusual 
crops commanding high prices and by the fill- 
ing in of the understocked shelves of mer- 
chants from ocean to ocean. ‘There have 
been four times as many freight cars pur- 
chased to date this year as last year, and nine 
times as many engines, while in one month 
as much steel rail was contracted for as in 
the twelve months of 1913. It is not foreign 
buying that compels the automobile maker 
to-day to deny delivery of his cars for periods 
of sixty to ninety days, but the insatiable de- 
mand of the American public. Further, it is 
known that large orders for metals have been 
refused European agents because of the difh- 
culty in supplying home requirements. 


WHAT WOULD SUDDEN PEACE DO TO TRADE? 


Having some time ago caught up with the 
volume of foreign orders, and now having 
outdistanced them, it is a matter of debate 
how far the strictly American trade would 
be affected by the sudden ending of the war, 
the -resultant slump in new “war orders,” 
possible cancellations of contracts with still 
a year or so to run, the throwing out of work 
of thousands of highly paid operatives, the 
inevitable slump in iron and steel and metal 
prices, and probably in grain and certain 
classes of securities, a tightening of money 
rates and the movement of alien labor on a 
large scale eastward, for I believe that emi- 
gration will overbalance immigration in the 
ratio of two to one in the first year after 
peace is declared. 

These are the unknown quantities of the 
situation that are causing a_ considerable 
amount of conservatism when there is every 
temptation to expand and to spend recklessly, 
and it expresses itself very clearly in the ris- 
ing monthly average of bank deposits, where- 
as in other periods of great industrial excite- 
ment it was a conspicuous fact that nearly 
every business man, corporation, and bank 
was over-extended and with only a small 
portion of their assets in liquid form. Never 
having been through just such an experience 
as the present one, and with no precedent to 
go by as to the effects of such colossal waste 
of capital, destruction of life and property 
and shiftings of political and commercial 
power, the man in the street is disposed to 
have his house in order and to anticipate and 
be ready for trouble, whether it comes or not. 
This is a very healthy attitude and usually 
prevents the ills that seem most likely to be 
contracted. 


INFLATED PRICES 


This attitude, too, is due to a conscious- 
ness that there is a terribly high cost to ex- 
pansion these days. Because it is so prosper- 
ous, and the average of wages is so abnormal, 
the country is not depressed as it was a few 
years ago by the rise in commodities. The 
phenomenon of “food boycotts” has not yet 
appeared, although prices have risen an aver- 
age of 30 per cent. in a long list of neces- 
sities. The manufacturer feels the strain even 
more than the consumer, when in twenty 
months pig iron advances 50 per cent., steel 
bars 140 per cent., copper metal over 100 per 
cent., lead 100 per cent., spelter 250 per cent., 
and the elements entering into the making of 
explosives from 300 to 700 per cent. 

The receiver of a Southwestern railroad 
recently listed seventy articles in common use 
on his system that had advanced from 10 to 
80 per cent., and thirty-five more whose rise 
was from 80 to 700 per cent., and because 
the materials that cost $3,314,000 in 1915 
would cost $5,091,000 this year was com- 
pelled to issue orders to his purchasing de- 
partment to limit its orders to actual neces- 
sities. It costs $155 a ton now to build a 
merchant ship that could have been con- 
structed before the war at $90 a ton. With 
the rise in lumber and iron and steel the ex- 
pense of erecting a mill or factory before the 
machinery has been installed involves a per- 
manent tax on capital before which the man- 
ufacturer hesitates, even with profits on his 
products to-day sufficiently large to reimburse 
him at once for a fair share of the outlay. 

One can only explain the tremendous vol- 
ume of demand even on this inflated basis by 
the reduced supplies of all kinds of manu- 
factured goods following several years of low 
buying power and the willingness of a cer- 
tain percentage of consumers to bid against 
the war prices which foreigners have estab- 
lished. Then, too, there are a limited num- 
ber who are thrown into a panic when they 
see quotations bounding upward and pay 
what is asked rather than run the risk of 
losing their market. Usually they are left 
in the position of investors who buy real 
estate when there is a local boom and twenty 
years later cannot dispose of it at the cost 
price or go into the stock market at the top 
of a “bull” campaign and suffer accordingly. 


BUSINESS SURPRISES FOLLOWING THE WAR 
Upon how far we have been able to re- 
strain ourselves from expansion that carries a 
high permanent fixed charge will depend the 
proportion of our prosperity after the war 
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ceases. ‘That there will be some terrific re- 
adjustments goes without saying. Gradually, 
however, we are coming to guard against 
them. We hear almost as much to-day about 
“preparedness” in business after the war as 
of military and naval “‘preparedness.” ‘There 
will be as many post-bellum surprises in busi- 
ness as there have been on the battlefields of 
Europe since August, 1914. It may be said, 
however, that the fear of foreign competition 
is much less acute than it was when peace 
seemed likely before the summer of 1915, and 
the toll of lives and the exhaustion of raw 
materials had been not half what it is to-day. 

It is quite a different situation to face now 
from that of a year ago when the accumu- 
lated stores of cotton, copper, spelter, food- 
stuffs, etc., were being drawn down slowly 
and only a small percentage of the factories 
in Great Britain and France had been re- 
quisitioned for making munitions; when the 
money cost of the war was but a few billions 
compared with nearly twe-score billions now 
and the human loss a half-million perhaps 
against several million in killed alone. Taxes 
had not then begun to cut into incomes nor 
savings-bank deposits to be eaten up in war 
loans. There was then all the possibility of 
a quick and very aggressive come-back with 
the sequel of a flood of cheap goods for this 
low-tariff market to absorb in competition 
with its own products. As the war is pro- 
lofiged this menace will be gradually lessened. 


AMERICA AS A LENDER TO EUROPE 


The question naturally arises whether na- 
tions so poor as those now at war must be 
after they have finished fighting one another 
will .have much buying power left, and 
whether, protected perhaps against excessive 
imports, we may not lose in exports and the 
balance of trade be turned against us. 

Europe cannot afford to sink down into 
despondency and idleness. She will have to 
produce more freely in the next generation 
than ever before in order to repair the finan- 
cial damages of the war, and she cannot do 
this without supplies to work with, and this 
means American supplies. Vast new terri- 
tories will be opened for trade conquests, as 
in Russia, China, Asia Minor, and South 
Africa, with even greater intensive cultiva- 
tion of the South American markets than in 
the last decade. The situation will be very 
similar to that which faced the United States 
after the Civil War. Our position will be 
toward Great Britain,.Germany, and France 
what theirs was to us, viz., that of a lender 
on reconstruction and new development prop- 
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ositions. Had it not been for the American 
Government and railroad bonds which Euro- 
pean investors took between 1865 and 1880, 
oftentimes at a heavy discount and at high 
interest rates, progress here would have been 
very slow. We have been winning back large 
quantities of the “marbles” which we lost to 
Europe then, but there are many more still 
to be offered. Probably $1,500,000,000 of 
prime stocks and bonds have been repurchased 
so far, with nearly as much more available, if 
Great Britain and France want to pay their 
war costs in this fashion. 


READJUSTMENTS IN PRICES 


In considering the prospects for permanent 
prosperity it should also be remembered that 
the announcement of peace does not mean 
the immediate return of the millions of sol- 
diers to the factory, farm, or mine. It will 
be fully a year before this can be accom- 
plished, and during that time there is every 
prospect that the nations now buying feverish- 
ly here will continue to buy against the con- 
stant state of preparation demanded until 
peace terms are signed. 

During this period, however, there will be 
readjustments in commodity prices to a peace- 
time basis which will remove one of the great 
restrictions to industrial expansion in the 
United States. I do not look to see this re- 
adjustment affected in any material degree 
by the fear of repudiation of European debts 
to the United States which now amount in 
war loans and other borrowings to $650,000,- 
000, Canadian loans excluded. It must be 
obvious that the post-bellum business pros- 
pects are to a considerable extent to be de- 
termined by such policies as the American 
people may adopt toward expenditures for 
home defense and toward the tariff and also 
the alliances which they enter into with for- 
eign countries for trade purposes. We cannot 
continue to maintain the “shut-in” attitude. 

Beyond the readjustment period covering 
the two or three years following peace con- 
clusions there is the great unknown, and we 
do not purpose here to go voyaging in it in 
the hope of new discoveries. It would not 
be against the precedent of commerical and 
financial history, however, to find there the 
wreckage of over-expansion and inflation and 
the final effects, on the nations responsible, of 
a war cost that has already raised the debt of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary from $20;000,000,000 to 
$65,000,000,000, and increased the carrying 
charge of this debt per annum to twice the 
size of the actual United States public debt. 








CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 
DURING THE WAR 


BY ALBERT SONNICHSEN 


HEN the stone and concrete walls of 

Liége Fortress crumpled under the 
first fire of the big guns of the war, various 
other more human things seemed to be 
smashed with them. Irish Home Rule was 
shelved, the militant suffragettes subsided, 
political parties were practically wiped out. 
The utter moral collapse of the German 
Socialist Party stood out as one of the prom- 
inent features of the general destruction; 
with it apparently went the whole radical 
labor movement, for the Syndicalist groups 
seem to have vanished completely. 

There remains, however, one very big and 
important wing of the radical labor move- 
ment which has not been considered, and 
that is Consumers’ Coéperation, the mem- 
bership of whose affiliated organizations was 
some ten millions heads of families before 
hostilities began. 

The Codperative Movement is not usually 
associated with the radical labor movement 
in this country. That is because here it has 
been confused with fruit-packers’ associa- 
tions, credit unions, and farmers’ grain-ele- 
vator companies, with which it really has no 
connection whatever. 

American readers are already somewhat 
familiar with the British phase of Consum- 
ers’ Codperation; its thousands of local store 
societies, which have gradually displaced so 
many private store-keepers; how they again 
have combined and so created the Wholesale 
Society, from whose gigantic factories and 
farms and plantations the local distributing 
centers draw their supplies; how this entire 
system of many industrial enterprises is 
owned collectively and controlled democrat- 
ically by the three million organized con- 
sumers. The extent to which this same sys- 
tem has spread over the Continent and de- 
veloped there is probably not so well known. 


At any rate, it is the theory of the codperator * 


that by developing this incipient industrial 
democracy from within, he will gradually 
crowd capitalism to the wall and so finally 
establish what Earl Grey, until recently 
Governor-General of Canada and now pres- 
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ident of the International Codperative Alli- 
ance, has described as the “future, codper- 
ative, international commonwealth, co-equal 
and co-extensive with the whole civilized 
world.” 

However, the ultimate object of the codp- 
erators has very little to do with the tech- 
nical details of their business; outwardly, at 
least, their factories and farms and stores are 
operated by the same methods that a capital- 
ist would employ and they are, one might 
well assume, subject to the same economic 
laws that control industry in general. What 
was more natural, therefore, than to expect 
the same depression and dislocation of busi- 
ness within the Codperative Movement, 
when war threatened, that industry and 
commerce in general always suffer on such 
occasions? 


FOOD PANIC IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


All those who followed the dispatches. at 
the time will remember the mad food panic 
that followed as soon as war was de- 
clared. Those who had ready cash, fear- 
ing all sorts of disruptions in the general 
supply of food stuffs, rushed frantically to 
the stores and began laying in supplies for 
weeks, sometimes months, ahead, leaving the 
poorer classes to face the exorbitant prices 
of the speculators. ‘This was the situation 
that faced the codperative stores as well as 
the private dealers. 

A hasty survey assured the officials of the 
English and the Scottish Wholesale Socie- 
ties that they had on hand enough of all the 
necessities to supply the normal needs of 
their members for several months. Reassur- 
ing messages were sent to all the local store 
committees, with the advice that they restrict 
all sales to individuals to their previous aver- 
age rate of purchasing, but not to raise prices. 
This was done by all the stores. The re- 
sult can readily be imagined. ‘The whole 
consuming public swung over to the codper- 
ative stores. Before some of them the peo- 
ple stood in line blocks in length. 

It required only twenty-four hours of this 
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situation to make the Wholesale officials real- 
ize that their calculations were going to be 
upset. They were not going to supply the 
whole population and then let their own 
members suffer a week or two _ hence. 
Whereupon there were general instructions 
to sell only to members. 

The result of this ruling was that there 
was a wild rush of applicants for member- 
ship. One London store enrolled.three hun- 
dred in one forenoon. This brought back 
the same old situation. And then the stores 
temporarily debarred all new members, and 
something like normal conditions were re- 
stored. 

Meanwhile the panic in the open market 


continued ; in some commodities the prices of - 


the private dealers were more than double 
those of the codperative stores. When they 
charged 12 cents a pound for sugar, the 
cooperative stores in the same _ districts 
charged only 5 cents; this difference was 
typical. Up in Scotland coal dealers sent 
up the price of coal day by day, pleading the 
unusual risks of the sea as the pretext. The 
Aberdeen Codéperative Society, which owns 
its own steamers, after allowing the employ- 
ees a raise of 40 per cent. in compensation 
for the added risks, transported coal at a 
raise of only 12 cents on the ton. Private 
landlords were raising rents all over, to such 
an extent that tenants organized general 
strikes. The codperative societies, which 
build cottages and rent them to their mem- 
bers on the codperative principle, did not 
raise their rents one penny. Then came a 
popular agitation for government regulation 
of prices, and at the head of the agitation 
were the officials of the codperative societies. 
This made an especially strong impression 
on the public, for the private traders were 
all on the other side, shouting the familiar 
phrase, “let us alone.” 

Finally, when the government did inter- 
fere, the officials empowered to act consulted 
with the Wholesale Societies and adopted 
their prices as the standard. 


TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN VOLUME OF 
BUSINESS 


At the end of the year all these events 
were to be crystallized into cold figures. It 
was then that the secretary of the British 
Codperative Union reported an increase in 
the general membership for the past year of 
176,750. Compare this with the average 
yearly increase during the past forty years, 
70,000. 

For the same period the local societies re- 
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ported a trade of $692,360,000—an in- 
crease over the previous year of $42,000,000, 
a ten_times bigger increase than the year 
before, which had been only $4,700,000. 
The English Wholesale reported sales 
amounting to $175,000,000, a 10 per cent. 
increase, as compared with only 5 per cent. 
the year before. 

These figures cover the abnorinal condi- 
tions attending the outbreak of the war. 
The question naturally arises: Has this 


‘stimulation of codperative industry contin- 


ued into and through this past year, when a 
more or less normal economic situation had 
been reéstablished? Did the new members 
remain true to their new allegiance? 

‘The answer is in the report for 1915, just 
issued by the English Wholesale. “As com- 
pared with the 10 per cent. increase during 
1914, the increase in sales for 1915 was 
24 per cent., the sales being $215,350,000, 
an increase of nearly $60,000,000. The’in- 
crease in the output of the Wholesale’s pro- 
ductive works, its factories, etc., amounted 
to 42 per cent. Reports on increase in mem- 
bership have not been issued yet, but that is 
usually in proportion to increases in trade, 
for there is no advantage in buying from a 
codperative store except to members. 

Meanwhile, what was happening in other 
countries ? 


THE SITUATION IN GERMANY 


In Germany the food panic was even more 
acute than in Great Britain, for the Ger- 
mans realized that the British Navy was go- 
ing to destroy their sea commerce complete- 
ly; prices rose 30 and 40 and in cases 100 
per cent. 

German coéperation differs from the Brit- 
ish in two features. First of all, the codp- 
erative stores are forbidden by a general law 
to sell so much as a pound of sugar to a 
non-member, And then the German Gov- 
ernment is so bitterly opposed to these “revo- 
lutionary storekeepers” that all civil servants, 
who are a good portion of the working 
classes in Germany, are forbidden, on pain 
of dismissal, from joining the codperative 
societies. 

When the panic broke out the German 
stores followed the same policy as the Brit- 
ish; they did not raise prices so long as sup- 
plies could be had. Result—general influx 
of members, more than making up for the 
very heavy enlistments. And then the gov- 
ernment employees, who were debarred from 
joining, rose in violent protest and demanded 
that the ruling against their joining be re- 
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scinded. And it was—immediately; the 
government gave way. Referring to this in- 
cident one of the German Wholesale officials 
writes: 


Owing to this change in the attitude of the 
government and a more clear-sighted view on the 
part of the public, the codperative stores have 
been able to maintain and often to increase their 
trade. For example, our bakery in Hamburg has 
recorded an increase of sales weekly in spite of 
the fact that the purchasing power of the peo- 
ple has decreased. The societies at Frankfurt, 
Brandenburg, and elsewhere have to report simi- 
larly our journals continue to appear 
regularly and are profiting from the lessons of 
the present time by conducting an active propa- 
ganda. If the political parties have declared a 
truce (a sly dig at the Socialists), economic 
organizations have not laid down their arms and 
their antagonism is no less acute. 


At the end of the year “Produktion,” the 
cooperative society in Hamburg, reported: 


On the first of the year (1915) our membership 
stood at 78,517, whereas a year ago it totaled 
68,417, an increase of 10,000. . . Sales were 
$6,161,000, which is an increase of $276,740... . 
To the 27,159. savings accounts which we had a 
year ago, 4439 were added, while only 2604 were 
closed. 


The German Wholesale Society stated 
that its sales were nearly $40,000,000, which 
was an increase during the year of $870,000. 
Figures for 1915 are not yet available, but 
indications point to a continued increase. 
That any increase is recorded is remarkable, 
in view of the fact that the government has 
been taking over the distribution of many 
of the commonest commodities; on the com- 
mittees in charge of this function the hated 
coéperators are fully represented. 


PROSPERITY EVEN IN FRANCE 


In France the Codperative Movement 
was unfortunate in that fully 30 per cent. 
of its following was in those districts where 
actual fighting has been going on. Even 
when nothing worse happened to them, these 
northern stores were unable to obtain fresh 
supplies on account of the railroads being en- 
tirely used for rushing troops up and down 
the fronts. In territory actually invaded, 
they suffered from gunfire as did their pri- 
vate competitors. The French Wholesale, 
the Magasin de Gros, had several of its 
largest warehouses in Chateau-Regnault 
burned during the Battle of the Meuse. 

But it seems that once the Germans had 
entered a town, the stores were often shown 
‘special consideration, as in Chateau-Thierry, 
where the German soldiers, after plundering 
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other shops, paid cash for goods at the “Co- 
operative.” 

“In the mining districts,” reports an off- 
cial of the Magasin de Gros, “economic life 
runs on normal lines and we are besieged 
with orders, which cannot always be filled. 
The factory at Lorient is working as usual. 
. . « It does not seem that the Magasin 
Gros will have much difficulty in attaining 
its usual turnover at the end of the war, in 
spite of the loss of the warehouses in the 
Ardenne.” 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASED IN 


The Belgian codperatives were especially 
strong before the war and famous for those 
popular institutions they have established, 
the maisons du peuple, codperative recreation 
centers. The Belgian societies were sup- 
posed to have suffered more than the French 
societies; it was known that several of their 
most prominent leaders were killed at Liége. 
Yet last August the following item appeared 
in a German Socialist paper: 


BELGIUM 


The large codperative society, “Vooruit,” in 
Ghent, has enrolled 1350 new members since the 
beginning of the war. A wholesale depot has 
been opened in Ghent, to supply the Flemish 
societies. Latterly the society in Dinant, in the 
Valley of the Meuse, has opened a new dis- 
tributing center amid the ruins of the town. 


Since then I have received a fuller report, 
covering other towns beside Ghent, whose 
more detailed figures fully bear. out the 
above item. Everywhere membership has 
increased. One wonders wherefrom the 
army was recruited. 


IN HUNGARY AND RUSSIA 


A fairly complete trade report, issued by 
the Hungarian Government, includes figures 
on the Codperative Movement in that coun- 
try. And there, it must be remembered, 
government officials hate codperators as they 
do in Germany. ‘The increase in the gen- 
eral membership of the Hungarian societies- 
was 3% per cent., while the general trade 
was 106,000,000 crowns, an increase of 
6,000,000 crowns. 

For Russia no actual figures are available, 
statistics not having been collected, but so 
marked has been the increase of codperative 
activity there that not long ago a New York 
trade journal commented on it editorially. 
In many of the big cities, including Petro- 
grad, the municipal authorities made loans 
to the local societies and asked them to take 
charge of the whole problem of food supply. 


























FARMING AND A WORLD 
CRISIS 


SECOND ARTICLE ON RURAL CREDITS 
BY PAUL V. COLLINS 


iw the previous instalment of this series 
of articles upon the need of financing 
agriculture, we discussed world conditions 
which call for greater efficiency in American 
food production. We saw that American 
farms are producing ten billion dollars’ 
worth of food a year. We saw that only 40 
per cent., or less, of their tillable land is at 
work, because of the general lack of opera- 
ting capital. The problem is how to provide 
the liquid capital needed. 

The situation is like that of a great rail- 
road system, before it has issued its bonds. 
It is the custom in railroad finance for all the 
capital derived from the sale of corporation 
stock to be invested in “dead assets”—track, 
terminals, and rolling stock—leaving no 
treasury for the active operation of trains. 
Owners of railroads (the stockholders) do 
not furnish the operating capital ; that comes 
from the sale of bonds. ‘These bonds are 
mortgages; and a railroad directorate which 
neglected to sell its bonds would be guilty of 
gross mismanagement. The farms of Amer- 
ica, financially, are as the railroad without 
bonds. 

But, a great corporation, with huge in- 
vested “dead assets,” can go into financial 
markets which are barred to the farmer. 
What the individual farmer cannot do alone, 
combined agriculture must do, collectively, 
following the example of great business cor- 
porations. 

Farmers must be given release from local 
money-lenders, and given access to the same 
broad sources of investment capital hitherto 
monopolized by the corporate and commer- 
cial interests. This is what Congress is 
pledged to accomplish through its Rural 
Credits legislation, as promised by the plat- 
forms of all political parties in 1912, The 
Rural Credits bill is now pending in Con- 
gress, and, aside from measures of military 
preparedness against war, is by far the most 
important measure which has been before 
any Congress in this generation, 


THE GENERAL PLAN 

The country is to be divided into twelve 
districts; in each district will be one Federal 
Land Bank, with $500,000 capital stock, all 
of which stock will be subscribed for, tem- 
porarily, by the Government, but afterwards, 
will pass, automatically, into the possession 
of the borrowers. 

These twelve Federal Land Banks will be 
under the general supervision and control of 
a Federal Farm Loan Board, located in 
Washington. ‘The Senate bill provides that 
this board shall consist of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, ex-officio, and four other mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President, by, 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate; the House bill. provides for three mem- 
bers, omitting the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The bill offers two kinds of local units— 
two systems in competition with each other— 
joint-stock land banks, and coéperative farm- 
loan associations. 

The joint-stock banks must have a capi- 
tal of not less than $250,000 each, and, in 
States having a population exceeding two 
millions, the capital stock must be not less 
than $500,000. ‘They are to lend from their 
own capital until they have accumulated 
$50,000, or more, of mortgages, and then 
issue bonds as described below. ‘These banks 
are to receive their charters directly from 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, and not from 
the District Land Banks. ‘They are, in fact, 
to be competitors of the system which has its 
units in codperative loan associations for 
each neighborhood, correlated with the 
twelve District Land Banks covering the 
nation. 

There are two opinions among the mem- 
bers of the committees regarding the joint- 
stock banks. One argues that the competi- 
tion with the local codperative loan associa- 
tions, in making loans to farmers, will tend 
to reduce interest rates. The other opinion 
is, that when these joint-stock banks go into 
the investment market to sell their bonds, 
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the bonds will compete with the bonds of the 
Federal Land Banks, and this will raise the 
interest rate on both kinds of bonds; and, 
as the cost of money to the banks regulates 
the cost to the farmers, the existence of com- 
petition in the sale of bonds will inure to 
the disadvantage of the farmer. 


COOPERATIVE LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Each District Federal Land Bank will 


issue charters to local Farm Loan Associa- 
tions in its district ; or, in the absence of such 
an association in any neighborhood, may ap- 
point a local bank, or other agency, to fulfil 
the functions of such an association. ‘The 
intent, however, is to encourage the organ- 
ization of these local Farm Loan Associations 
of the farmer-borrowers, themselves, in every 
neighborhood, which will make them inde- 
pendent of the local banks, and give the bor- 
rowers, cooperatively, control of the finan- 
cing of the farms in their neighborhood. 

Any ten, or more, farmers who want to 
borrow on first mortgages on their farms, 
may organize a local Farm Loan Association, 
‘chartered by the Federal Land Bank of the 
district. Only farmers, who want to bor- 
‘row, can belong to a loan association; and, 
after such an association is organized, no one 
can join unless he is voted in by the existing 
members. 

It is the function of each Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation to appraise the land of its members, 
and recommend the characters of the appli- 
cants for loans; and, later, to see that the 
borrowed money is used only for the pur- 
chase or development of land, or the pur- 
chase of machinery or live stock for the farm 
of the borrower. None of the borrowed 
money can be used for any outside purposes, 
whatsoever; and, if a farmer undertakes to 
so misuse his loan, his mortgage will become 
due at once. Loans are made on first mort- 
gages only, and may be equal to half the 
appraised value of the farm, and for not less 
than five years, nor more than thirty-six 
years. 

After the officers and loan committee of a 
local Farm Loan Association shall have ap- 
praised a farm offered as security (and have 
agreed unanimously on the value), and have 
recommended the character of the borrower 
and the use he intends to make of the funds 
borrowed, the application will be forwarded 
to the Federal Land Bank of that district. 
The Federal Land Bank then will send out 
an appraiser from headquarters, who will in- 
vestigate and appraise the security and pass 
on the loan. 
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The Federal Land Bank then will lend 
the money, not to the farmer, but to the 
local Farm Loan Association of which the 
borrower is a member, in exchange for the 
mortgage endorsed by the Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation, with certain Federal Land Bank stock 
to be bought by the Loan Association, as addi- 
tional collateral, to be hereafter described. 
The borrower then will receive the money 
through his local loan association, of which 
he and all other members are stockholders, 
subject to double (or sometimes unlimited) 
liability on their stock, according to which 
plan (limited or unlimited liability) the 
Loan Association has adopted. Loans are 
made only to actual farmers who are farming 
their land—they are not open to absentee 
landlords who farm by tenants. 


BORROWERS MUST OWN STOCK 


It will puzzle some readers to know why 
a farmer who wants to borrow money to de- 
velop his farm is required first to buy stock 
in the local Farm Loan Association; yet it is 
a “condition precedent” that every borrower 
must invest in stock in his local farm loan 
association a sum equal to one-twentieth of 
his loan. 

The reason for the stock requirement ‘(so 
confusing to the average person) lies in the 
double, or unlimited liability of the stock, 
which, to the amount of the stock held, 
makes every borrower a co6perative endorser, 
in case of loss of any loans made through his 
association. It must be remembered that 
stock is both an asset and a liability. .Codp- 
erative, or collective credit (as represented by 
stock’s double liability), therefore, is the key 
to the whole system. Every borrower is in- 
terested in guarding every loan made through 
his association, and seeing that it is used only 
for the developing of the farms of his neigh- 
bors who borrow. 

The loan association, in turn, must buy 
stock in the Federal Land Bank of that dis- 
trict, equal to all of its own stock owned by 
its members, i. e., one-twentieth of the total 
loans made through that association. 

After the entire $500,000 of the capital 
stock of each Federal Land Bank (originally 
subscribed by the Government) has ‘thus 
passed out of the hands of the Government, 
and is all owned by the borrowers, the stock 
will continue to increase with every addi- 
tional loan. For, without maximum limit, 


every loan will require the investment of 
five per cent. of its amount in stock, and the 
stock will be created without limit in pro- 
portion to loans. 


Otherwise, when a Dis- 
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trict Land Bank had loaned twenty times 
the original capital it would be obliged to 
cease loaning until some of the first loans 
were matured and collected. With the pro- 
vision for the continued increase of stock, the 
Land Banks can continue to do business as 
long as the investment market will buy its 
debentures. 

This Federal Land Bank stock (sold to 
the Loan Associations) is to be held in trust 
by the Federal Land Banks, themselves, as 
additional collateral, besides the mortgages 
back of the loans, but the dividends are to 
be credited to the stockholders; these divi- 
dends will offset, at least, the interest on the 
sum invested in the stock. By this plan, the 
stock will cost the stockholder nothing, prac- 
tically, since the loan will pay for it, and the 
dividends will offset the interest on the in- 
vestment, and when he pays off his entire 
mortgage his stock will be redeemed and can- 
celled. 

The basic idea is not that of helping farm- 
ers, but of helping farming; it is broad eco- 
nomics, not charity, nor even class aid. 


TOO NARROWLY CIRCUMSCRIBED 


The available loan actually nets the bor- 
rower only 4714 per cent. of the appraised 
value of his farm, which is ultra-conservative 
and should be increased. Especially in view 
of the requirement that the borrowed money 
must be used in augmenting the value of the 
security itself—in developing the farm—a 
larger loan would be safe and desirable. The 
Hollis bill is utterly inadequate in that limi- 
tation, and a disappointment to farmers un- 
less it is to be amended before passage. 

For example: A farm appraised at $4000 
will secure a loan of $2000. Of this, $100 
must be invested in Association stock, leav- 
ing to the farmer $1900 net, all of which 
he must put into the development or stocking 
of the farm, with the approval of his fellow 
farmers as to his wise use of the money. 
That makes the farm worth at least $4000 
plus $1900—a total of $5900, with a first 
mortgage of only $1900, which is only 31 
per cent. ‘The farmer can not call for a 
reappraisal for five years, as a basis of an 
increased loan. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Whence will come the money which the 
Federal Land Banks will lend to farmers? 

In the first place, it will come from the 
capital stock of the banks—$500,000 each— 
and it is proposed that the United States 
Government subscribe, temporarily, for the 
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entire capital stock. That will require a 
total Government fund of $6,000,000, to 
start these twelve banks. The Government 
will not receive any dividends, for it will not 
be required to pay in on its stock, except on 
call from the Federal Farm Loan Board 
when funds are needed. And, as soon as 
funds are used for loans to farmers, the stock 
will pass from the Government to the bor- 
rower, and then it is when its active divi- 
dend-earning will begin. 

As fast as loans are made to farmers, one- 
twentieth of each loan (as above explained) 
is required to be invested in stock, so that 
when twenty times $6,000,000 is loaned to 
farmers, they will own all the stock, and the 
Government aid to the stock fund will be 
relieved, automatically, the ownership being 
transferred to the borrower. 

But how can banks having a total of only 
$6,000,000 lend $120,000,000, or more? 
This is the answer: By issuing bonds against 
the mortgages previously acquired, to pro- 
cure more money to lend on more mortgages. 

As soon as a Federal Land Bank has 
loaned $50,000, or more, out of its $500,000 
capital, it is authorized to set apart its 
$50,000 first mortgages, as security for bonds 
to an equal total, and to sell these bonds to 
investors. 

These bonds, exempt from all taxation, 
and bearing not to exceed 5 per cent. (but 
probably ranging from 3%4 to 4% per cent., 
according to the conditions in the respective 
districts) will be as profitable to the investor 
as 6 or 7 per cent. investments. 

Every Federal Land Bank will be liable 
for the payment of the principal and interest 
due upon any farm loan bonds issued by other 
Federal Land Banks and remaining unpaid, 
for any reason whatsoever. The whole sys- 
tem of the Federal Land Banks of the entire 
country is back of every bond issued. 


SECURITY OF BONDS 


Every Farm Loan Bond is secured as fol- 
lows: 


(1) By capital, reserves, and earnings of 
the land bank which issues it. 

(2) By the capital, reserves, and earnings 
of the eleven other land banks. 

(3) By collective security of all the mort- 
gages in its division (limited or unlimited) of 
the Land Bank, the mortgages pledged being 
at least equal in amount to the outstanding 
bonds. 

Every mortgage pledged as collateral is se- 
cured as follows: 











(1) By the personal undertaking of the 
borrower. 

(2) By the security of the mortgaged 
land, at least double in value to the amount 
of the loan. 

(3) By capital, reserves and earnings of 
the local association endorsing the loan. 

(4) By the individual liability of the 
members of the endorsing association. 


AMORTIZATION PAYMENTS REDUCE RISK 


The amortization plan, requiring a regu- 
lar payment on the principal every six 
months, reduces the risk, semi-annually, even 
while the security is growing. 

The mortgages may run for any period 
chosen by the borrower, not less than five 
years nor more than thirty-six years, and 
the principal must be paid in full within 
the period, by the payment of such equal 
instalments every six months as will: pay 
out the entire amount within the term of 
the mortgage. It is found that by adding 
‘one per cent. of the original amount. per 
annum to the 5 per cent. interest, on the 
original sum, it pays the entire principal i in 
thirty-six years. 


LOWERING INTEREST RATES 


This plan will equalize interest rates all 
over the district of each bank, respectively, 
although different districts may have differ- 
ent rates of interest, according to general 
conditions in the twelve districts. 

The law requires that the Federal Land 
Banks must not charge borrowers over one 
per cent. more than the interest the bonds 
bear. That one per cent. margin is to 
cover all overhead expenses of running the 


system, and, if it proves more than neces- . 


sary, the balance is to be used to accumulate 
a surplus capital of the bank, until the sur- 
plus amounts to $100,000; thereafter a very 
small part is added to this surplus as the 
loans increase, but all the rest of the balance 
then goes as dividends to the stockholders— 
the farmer-borrowers—reducing the net cost 
of their loans. 

European experience shows that in Europe 
the overhead expenses amount to from three- 
tenths to one-half of one per cent. In 
America the expense will be higher, but 
certainly less than one per cent. 


GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS AND BOND SALES 


The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency has inserted the following ‘“Sec- 
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tion 34,” as a means of further strengthen- 
ing, from time to time, the available funds 
of the Federal: Farm Land Banks, under 
the direction of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed, upon the request of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, to make advances or de- 
posits for the temporary use of any Federal Land 


-Bank, out of any money in the Treasury, not 


otherwise appropriated. Such Federal Land 
Bank shall issue to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a certificate of indebtedness for any advance 
or deposit, bearing interest at the rate of two 
per centum per annum, to be secured by Farm 
Loan Bonds or other collateral, to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Any such cer- 
tificate shall be redeemed and paid by such Land 
Bank, at the direction of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. The aggregate of all sums so advanced 
or deposited by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
any fiscal year shall not exceed the sum of 
$6,000,000 at any one time. 


This Senate provision has some opposition 


in the House Committee, but is deemed im- 
portant by. the Senators, in giving a source 


of reserve credit through the Federal Treas- 
ury to thé Federal Land Banks, just as the 
~ Treasury often helps national banks, by’ spe- 
cial deposits to meet extraordinary condi- 
tions. The twelye banks are made regular 
depositories and financial agents of the Gov- 
ernment. This feature is valuable from a 


legal standpoint, not necessary to enlarge 


upon here. 
According to the Senate bill, it is to be 


permissible: for the Trustees of the Post- 


Office Department Postal Savings to invest 
in the Federal Farm Land Bank bonds such 
portions of ‘the postal savings funds as they 
see fit. This is not mandatory, but it is a 
profitable privilege, of benefit to the postal 
savings fund by giving a safe, liquid four per 
cent. investment. 

Tentative proposals are under considera- 
tion for permitting time deposits in the Fed- 
eral Land Banks, and also for permitting na- 
tional banks to use Land Bank bonds as‘ sec- 
ondary reserves (bearing 4 per cent.), avail- 
able for discount at the Reserve Banks. 


WHAT OF “PERSONAL CREDIT’? 


But merely providing for farm mortgages, 
thus protecting 3,000,000 land-owning farm- 
ers, will not be adequate if no steps are 
taken to strengthen the hands of the 5,000,- 
000 tenant farmers, through personal credits, 
properly safeguarded, as will be discussed in 
our next article. 























THE LUMBER DECLINE IN 
THE NORTHWEST 


BY EDWIN CLYDE ROBBINS 


Ox of the chief industries of the United 
States is afflicted with a serious ail- 
ment and millions of people have become 
interested in the case. Some say the victim 
has over-eaten; others think he is starving 
to death, but all agree as to the presence of 
alarming disorders and all are urging the 
patient to secure medical assistance. Even 
now the sufferer lies 


beset the business since 1907. So serious has 
the situation now become that private con- 
cerns, State boards, and a federal commis- 
sion are cooperating to ascertain the reasons 
for the disaster and to suggest measures for 

relief. 
The present article is confined to the in- 
dustry in the Northwest, this territory being 
selected because it 





at the door of the 
national Capitol 
and _ Congressional 
surgeons can be 
heard whetting their 
knives preparatory 
to an operation, but 
whether they will 
probe for malnutri- 
tion or gout has not 
been determined. 
Upon the correct- 
ness of their diagno- 
sis and the skilful- 
ness of their cutting 
hangs the fate of the 
victim. It is a try- 
ing moment both for 
the afflicted one and 
the public that 
awaits the verdict. 

The sufferer so 
grievously torment- 
ed is the lumber in- 


. 








contains more than 
one-half the entire 
timber, — about 57 
per cent. of the 
country’s stand. In 
this section the live- 
lihood of 60 per 
cent. of the people 
depends upon the 
successful operation 
of the lumber trade, 
but the depression is 
here most acute, 
causing the annual 
output in some sec- 
tions to fall below 
30 per cent. of the 
normal amount. 
Moreover, it is in 
this territory that 
the Government has 
its largest holdings, 
amounting in round 
numbers to 500 bil- 
lion feet, or one- 
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dustry. That the 
public should be in- 
terested is not 
strange when one re- 
calls that this business, the third largest in 
the country in number of men employed, is 
working but one-half its normal force; its 
output is about one-third the ordinary yield; 
and its total investment of two and one- 
quarter billions is returning scarcely a cent 
of profit. In no other field of industry is 
there a paralysis more widespread. Nor 
has his unfortunate condition come suddenly 
and without apparent cause, but is the cul- 
mination of a series of mishaps which have 


NATIVE FOREST TREES OF THE NORTHWEST, REPRE- 
SENTING HEAVY INVESTMENTS ply. Thus in a sig- 


third the total sup- 


nificant sense the 
Northwest combines the interests of employ- 
ers, laborers, and the public to such an extent 
that any general policy looking toward re- 
habilitating the business in that section is 
worthy of thoughtful attention. 

The first symptoms of illness in that region 
manifested themselves simultaneously with 
the adoption of a policy of conservation by 
the Federal Government. Omitting as ir- 
relevant to this discussion the wisdom of the 


particular measures adopted, it was perhaps a 
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too, joined the chase for larger hold- 
ings in such property. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO FIRE 


This period of inflation was 
scarcely under way before the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire oc- 
curred, in 1906. The city was still 
burning when telegrams for lumber 
began to pour into the Northwest. 
In the excitement of the occasion no 
dealer knew just how much would 
be really required, but with the 
hope of making huge sales each 
placed such large orders that within 
a few days a year’s supply had been 
arranged for. 

As the extent of the catastrophe 
became apparent it was seen that the 
first needs of the stricken city were 
food, clothing, and medicines, and 
the railroads were instructed to re- 
fuse everything else. The mills no- 
tified their patrons of the enforced 
delay, to which they submitted with 
extreme reluctance, as each wished 
to be the first to begin the work 








CUTTING THE TREES INTO LOGS 


natural but unfortunate circumstance that 
the idea should have become prevalent that 
the timber lands of the country were almost 
exhausted,—that with a few more years of 
ruthless exploitation the industry would be- 
come a thing of the past. That this notion 
should and did get abroad is not strange 
when one recollects that no comprehensive 
survey of our timber resources had ever been 
attempted and very little was known of the 
possibilities of reforestation. 


INFLUX OF CAPITAL 


It followed as a natural corollary that, if 
the supply of lumber were so limited, here 
was an excellent field for investment. East- 
ern capitalists thought they saw a golden 
profit in buying the remaining tracts of 
standing timber. So great became the stream 
of money flowing from East to West that 
firms already in the business grew uneasy and 
also began forthwith to increase their hold- 
ings as much as possible. Large mill-owners 
with supplies sufficient for years to come put 
every available dollar into additional pur- 
chases. Small dealers who often found it 
difficult to secure ready money, suddenly dis- 
covered that Chicago bankers were eager 
lenders on Western timber lands, and they, 


of rebuilding. Following the custom 

in the business that on failure to 
ship as per agreement an order could be can- 
celed, dealers placed the same order with dif- 
ferent mills, planning, as soon as the first 
shipment arrived, to cancel all the others. 
As a result of this policy the number of or- 
ders doubled and quadrupled. It seemed as 
if halcyon days had reached the Northwest. 
Each mill, confident of its ability to be first 
to place its lumber in San Francisco, in- 
creased its output as fast as possible. A» few 
weeks later the inevitable cancellations began 
to take place. In some cases actual sales fell 
to one-fifth of the amount indicated by ad- 
vance orders. 


THE COLLAPSE OF 1907 


Business was just recuperating when the 
panic of 1907 swept over the country. East- 
ern investors abruptly stopped their remit- 
tances. Chicago bankers had no more money 
to lend the Northwest. The boom in timber 
lands collapsed and lumber dealers suddenly 
found that the only way they could realize 
on investments already made was by seeking 
a wider market. 

But here again the economic nemesis fol- 
lowed them. The market, already unsteady 
as a result of over-expansion and ill-advised 
ordering, began to fall in harmony with the 
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trend of general prices. The in- 
creased production simply crushed it 
and the lumber dealer found himself 
trapped. It was necessary to sell his 
product in order to secure returns 
from his business, yet increased dis- 
tribution served only to force the 
market lower and lower. Associa- 
tions to steady production and prices 
were suggested, but the Federal 
Government did not look with favor 
upon such projects and a cry of ille- 
gality effectually checked the move- 
ment. 

Business continued in this chaotic 
state until the spring of 1913, when 
certain railroads that had been hesi- 
tating to place lumber orders in 
hope that the money market would 
become easier were forced to pur- 
chase large quantities of ties, posts, 
etc. For a while the industry re- 
vived, but the depression could not 
be shaken off easily and as soon as 
the wants of the railroads were sat- 
isfied business once more sank to its 
former level. The following year 
the present tariff schedule, removing 

















the barrier against Canadian tim- 
ber, was enacted, subjecting Ameri-- 
can dealers to vigorous competition from the 
North. Lastly, the European war added a 
final touch to the distressing situation by 
shutting off what remained of American ex- 
port trade. ‘The opening months of the 
present year witnessed a slight revival of 
business, due to large orders from Mexico, 
but there is no reason to expect that the 
market is becoming permanently normal. 
The foregoing enumeration by no means 
exhausts the list of causes. There were 
others more subtle, such as the growing use 
of substitutes for lumber, the selling of Gov- 
ernment stumpage in the open market, the 
question of shipping facilities, the problem of 
reforestation, etc. 


VARIOUS PROPOSED REMEDIES 


How to restore the business to its full 
vigor is a question much more important than 
a mere recital of facts explaining present ail- 
ments. Just as in the case of any illness one 
person would depend upon the old family 
physician to “pull him through” while an- 
other would insist upon the most modern 
specialist, so with the lumber industry there 
are calls for healers of every description. At 
least five remedies have been suggested, each 
claiming to be a restorative of the highest 


MOVING THE LOGS TO THE MILL BY RAIL 


order. First, there are those who believe the 
crying need is to secure actual facts relative 
to safe investments in timber lands,—this, 
plus plenty of Western ozone, is all that the 
industry needs; second, others are suggesting 
the pill of publicity as the needed antidote; 
third, many Western shippers maintain that 
the trouble would all disappear if only they 
could induce the railroads to grant lower 
rates to the competitive areas of the Middle 
West; fourth, others say the proper potion 
is a well-organized foreign selling agency; 
and, fifth, not a few are advocating the crea- 


-tion of a producing and selling pool to steady 


the domestic market. 

At present the advocates of investigation 
are the nearest to realizing their wish. Not 
only are private and State agencies attempt- 
ing to ascertain the exact status of timber 
holdings, but the Federal Government is con- 
ducting a nation-wide survey which will in- 
clude estimates of the quantity of timber 
land, actual costs of logging, milling, and 
marketing, as well as extensive computations 
of market prices. If this investigation proves 
as successful as it is hoped, there will be no 
further excuse for blind speculation in the 
business. 

Headway is also being made in giving pub- 
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UTILIZING STREAMS FOR LOG TRANSPORTATION 


licity to the present situation. By setting 
forth their grievances in the daily press, trade 
journals, and magazines, the lumber men have 
already caught public attention. A campaign 
now on foot under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
reminds one very much of the program of 
financial reform inaugurated by banking in- 
terests prior to the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Act. The new Trades Commission 
has finished a series of hearings on the lum- 
ber industry and timber owners expect the 
Commission to make favorable recommen- 
dations to Congress on the basis of these 
hearings. 


DEMAND FOR LOW FREIGHTS ON LOWER 
GRADES 


The remedies which are not so easy to ap- 
ply are those connected with railroad rates, 
foreign shipping, and the local market. A 
beginning, however, has been made. Recent- 
ly a plan was submitted to the railroads 
which would, if adopted, largely do away 
with the troublesome rate problem. The 
present difficulty regarding rates grows out 
of the fact that the railroads maintain the 
same schedule for all grades of lumber from 
the Northwest to points east of the Missis- 
sippi,—a charge that is based on the weight 
of the lumber. This is particularly unfortu- 
nate for Pacific Coast shippers, since nearly 
75 per cent. of their yield is of low-grade, 
heavy-weight varieties, and the existing rate 
is so high that it prevents them from com- 


peting with the better, lighter-weight mate- 
rials from the South. Northwest lumbermen 
are asking for two rates,—a relatively high 
one for their best and lighter lumber, and a 
lower one for their cheaper grades. They 
explain-that if such a plan were adopted they 
could then send large quantities of low-grade 
materials to the great buying districts east 
of the Mississippi to meet the competition 
from Southern pine. In a memorial sub- 
mitted to the railroads, the dealers contend 
that should they be given lower rates for the 
cheaper grades, shipments would be so large 
that special trains loaded exclusively with 
low-grade varieties could be run and the 
railroads would in reality secure a larger 
annual profit than they are realizing at pres- 
ent. Up to the present time the carriers 
have not seen fit to grant any reduction in 
rates, 


CANADIAN COMPETITION 


Turning for a moment to the two remain- 
ing problems, we find the situation more 
complex. ‘Take, for example, the matter of 
Canadian competition. Just how much the 
removal of the tariff on Canadian lumber 
contributed to the present unsatisfactory state 
of American trade is not known, but the 
change was made at a time when the resisting 
power of the Northwest dealers was ex- 
hausted. This competition is all the more 
galling because it comes through a Canadian 
selling agency formed under the auspices of 
the Canadian Government,—just the very 
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THE TRANSFORMATION FROM LOGS TO LUMBER 


kind of agency that the Federal Government 
refused to permit American dealers to estab- 
lish. 


PRICE REGULATION PROPOSED 


Lastly, there is the chaotic condition of 
local trade. Instead of the ruthless, cut- 
throat competition which prevails to-day and 
which seems likely to continue until the 
weaker owners are eliminated, certain timber 
men are asking permission to organize an 
association that shall have power to regulate 
both the production and the selling price. 
What form this association should take is an 
open question. Some favor an organization 
composed of leading dealers, with additional 
representatives appointed by the Government 
for the purpose of safeguarding the interests 
of the public and the smaller lumbermen. 
Others advocate a complete abandonment of 
the present Federal policy of enforced com- 
petition, substituting therefor some plan of 
definite governmental regulation based upon 
the German Kartelle, where the central idea 
is to foster and regulate trade. 

Who can tell, when doctors disagree? 
And yet it seems to the writer that the con- 
flict of opinion as to which remedy should be 


used is more apparent than real. A careful 
survey of the proposals just given shows that 
they supplement rather than dispute one an- 
other, and for the most part the remedies are 
the good old-fashioned ones with which the 
American public has long been familiar. The 
questions upon which there will be serious 
doubt and disagreement are the suggestions 
to create a foreign selling agency and to in- 
stitute regulation upon the local market. 
Both these proposals are squarely opposed to 
the previous course in American industrial 
development. And yet many are beginning 
to question as to whether or not the United 
States has followed the wisest course. "To 
many thoughtful persons it has already be- 
come evident that the ever-increasing rigor 
with which the anti-combination laws are 
being enforced,—and they must be enforced 
if the statutes are not to become a mere farce, 
—is making it impossible for American deal- 
ers to cope single-handed with the well- 
organized foreign association. No one can 
tell exactly what conditions will be after the 
present European war is over, but one thing 
seems fairly certain: Canada will be more 
anxious than ever to sell her lumber, and it 
would seem only the part of wisdom to place 














American lumbermen in a position where 
they can meet the competition of their north- 
ern competitors. 


FAILURE OF UNRESTRAINED COMPETITION 


Lastly, what of the proposal to regulate 
the home market? Surely, this flies in the 
face of sound e¢onomic teaching. Has not 
the rallying cry of the last century been that 
competition is the life of industry? Are not 
American laws built on this rock? There is 
but one answer to inquiries of this kind. 
Free and unrestrained competition in the 
United States has not proved the unqualified 
success that economists and statesmen so con- 
fidently prophesied. ‘There is very good rea- 
son to believe, for example, that careful regu- 
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lation of the lumber industry during the past 
fifteen years would have prevented the catas- 
trophe that has now befallen it and which 
seems likely to continue unless some outside 
agency steps in to bring order out of chaos. 
It seems to the writer that such a function 
falls naturally upon the shoulders of the 
Federal Government and that the least Con- 
gress can do is to pass an act which will 
permit the Northwest lumbermen to organize 
their business upon the basis of mutual help- 
fulness rather than enforced warfare. ‘The 
past few years of competition in the industry 
has been but a repetition of the acts of one 
of Baron Munchausen’s famous characters, 
who, in order to ward off starvation, found 
it necessary to devour himself. 





UTILIZING LUMBER WASTE 


BY L. M. LAMM 


HERE has always been a great deal of 

waste in the lumber business, but that 
is being overcome as fast as possible. Recent 
investigations have shown, however, that out 
of all the trees actually felled in the woods, 
we use ultimately only about 40 per cent., 
or less. A large portion of the waste can 
be attributed to the fact that the public de- 
mands timbers for general purposes with 
square edges, whereas trees grow in the form 
of a cylinder. 

There is but little opportunity to utilize 
what might be termed sawmill waste; yet 
there would seem to be no good reason why 
this waste—slashings, small wood, and 
stumps—should not be utilized in by-prod- 
ucts, such as wood pulp, charcoal, turpentine, 
creosote oil, tar, and pitch. Obviously, no 
small business could conduct such operations ; 
yet, looking into the future, it is difficult 
to see how, with constantly increasing com- 
petitive pressure not only from other woods, 
but also from substitutes, the industry can be 
placed on a substantial basis unless in the 
heavily forested sections it is conducted on a 
large scale. Even now the waste in the 
better conducted operations is great, and the 
problem is and always will be to secure the 
greatest use of the raw material—the log. 
Moreover, in the manufacture of lumber, the 
operations should be carried on as closely as 
possible to the tree. The consumer is quite 
as interested in this as is the manufacturer. 
Freight rates on raw material to be remanu- 


factured at a distant point, with the attend- 
ant waste in the manufacturing process, 
imposes an unnecessary burden on the con- 
sumer. ‘This situation limits markets and 
handicaps the industry in its efforts to stem 
the rising tide of substitutes. 

It is a fact known to few that more than 
20,000 tons of wood flour, valued at 


$300,000, are used annually in the United © 


States in two widely different industries, the 
manufacture of dynamite and the manufac- 
ture of inlaid linoleum. 

Wood flour is also used in making compo- 
sition flooring, oatmeal paper, and in several 
other industries. It forms one of the means 
by which the huge waste product of our 
lumber mills is beginning to find some. better 
means of disposal than the burner. Since a 
total of 36,000,000 cords of such waste is 
produced each year at saw-mills in the 
United States, of which about one-half goes 
into the furnaces as fuel while the rest is 
burned as refuse to dispose of it, there is no 
lack of raw material for industries which can 
develop ways of turning this waste to 
account. 

Fundamentally it would seem as if any 
manufacturer would desire to secure the 
greatest possible commercial product from 
his raw material and then distribute it as 
widely as possible. If this is sound principle, 
then the lumber manufacturer should get 
every commercial product out of a log, pre- 
cisely as does the packer with the hog. By 
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so doing not only will mill waste be elimi- 
nated, a waste stated to be about 60 per cent. 
between the standing tree and the lumber, 
but, strange as it may seem, the manufac- 
turer will be enabled to sell at an average 
lower price, at the same time securing an 
average higher profit. In this direction, it 
seems, the future of the industry lies. The 
desired result can be secured only by closer 
utilization, or, to state it in another way, 
more refined manufacturing, wider distribu- 
tion, better merchandising, and more eff- 
ciency all around. 

The public is much to biame in this waste 
situation because of its refusal to accept un- 


even widths and lengths. In connection with 


this it might be added that the public has 
been entirely too ready with its criticism of 
lumbermen in their so-called wasteful de- 
struction of our forests, for it has come about 
largely from their own demands. 

One of the brightest aspects of the situa- 
tion as it exists to-day is the fact that the 
thinking lumbermen of the country know 
that something is vitally wrong and are try- 
ing to solve the problems. There are many 
opinions as to what should be done. E. B. 
Hazen, a prominent West Coast lumbermai 
of Portland, Ore., expressed his views re- 
cently when he said: 


The needs of the industry are: First, conserva- 
tion of the timber resources to insure continued 
supply; second, delivery of forest products in 


‘every possible refined form with the maximum 


degree ‘of accessibility and convenience and at 
the lowest possible cost; third, insurance of 
return on investment, whether cash, labor, past 
experience, or apprenticeship. ‘ 

In other words, we need conservation, efficient 


manufacture and marketing, and reasonable re- 
turn on investment. That we have scarcely 
made a start in any of the three is too apparent 
to require proof. 

To comply with these needs we must have the 
closest possible utilization of the present stand of 
timber, reforestation, further refinement in man- 
ufacture and chemical reduction and more effi- 
cient producing and merchandising, and a larger 
return accruing to the raw material. 


Is the lumber industry of the future to be 
composed of many small and widely scat- 
tered units, or will the tendency be toward 
large-scale operations, in which not only the 
log will be transformed into lumber, but 
waste will be utilized in by-products, is the 
question that is being asked to-day by all 
lumbermen. Consideration of this question 
leads to the conclusion that, while by reason 
of the nature of the business there will 
always be a considerable number of small 
plants, economic laws will ultimately compel 
in some sections large-scale operations with a 
sufficient supply of standing timber to justify 
the fullest utilization of the log. 

It has been suggested that an ideal opera- 
tion for the mills of the future would be one 
that would utilize the log and every pos- 
sible part of it in the mills and ship and dis- 
tribute only the finished product, whatever 
that product might be. Waste of raw ma- 
terial and waste of transportation would in 
this way both be saved; but plants capable of 
such efficiency cannot be small ones. This 
method would undoubtedly conserve the tim- 
ber supply and lead to the most complete use 
of the forest. Such a method would also 
lower the cost to the consumer and afford 
better profits to the operator. 























THE SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE 
AND THE STAGE OF TO-DAY 


BY RICHARD SILVESTER 


F William Shakespeare were to celebrate overlooking this courtyard sat the privileged 


the tercentenary of his death by indul- 
ging in a tour of inspection of New York’s - 
theaters, he would indeed find very marked 
differences between Elizabethan standards 
and our present-day mode of présenting the 
drama. So great a change has come about 
during these three 
hundred years that it 
is doubtful whether 
the Avon Bard would 
at first sight recognize 
as drama a production 
of some such twenti- 
eth-century magician 
as David Belasco. 
Should he step into 
one of our theaters 
and see the curtain 
rise on an example of 
Our modern stage- 
craft, he might, per- 
haps, be inclined to 
imagine that those 
three weird _ sisters 
had _ suddenly con- 
spired to deceive him. 
What he could only 


uigtiees 


spectators, while the less fortunate, common 
people—or “groundlings,” as they were 
called—contented themselves with standing 
about the shoulder-high platform and view- 
ing the performance much as we still do to- 
day the side shows of the traveling circus. 

Plays always took 
place in the day- 
time. There was no 
scenery other than 
that afforded by the 
more or less artistic- 
ally arranged end of 
the courtyard, across 
the central portion of 
which an arras was 
sometimes fastened. 
Chairs, tables, and a 
few other _ simple 
properties were used 
toward the back of 
the platform in repre- 
senting interiors. The 
main action of the 
play took place to- 
wards the front of 


TT rwrre the platform, and 
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seem to have conjured 
up before him in 
every material detail; 
and the most eloquent 
and realistic descrip- 
tions in his plays he would find eclipsed by 
actual representations of scenes in a manner 
far more impressive and beautiful than any 
words can convey. 


THE ELIZABETHAN THEATER 


Shakespeare devised his plays for a theater 
very different from our own. The Fortune 
Theater, in London, for instance, built in 
1600, consisted of a courtyard, at one end of 
which, and extending well toward the mid- 
dle, was built a large platform on which 
the plays were presented. In the windows 
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A TYPICAL SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE 
(From Albright’s “Shakespearean Stage”) only 


processions (usually 
accompanied by unim- 
portant speeches), not 
to bring the 
characters to the cen- 

ter of the stage, but also to get them off it. 
No attempt was made to produce illu- 
sion and a great deal had to be left to the 
imaginations of the spectators. The actors 
had to give lengthy descriptions of the 
scenes in which they were supposed to find 
themselves. They were obliged to refer to 
the ‘darkness of the night” and the “hoot- 
ing of the owl,” or what not, to convey the 


idea that although the sun was shining 


brightly, it was really midnight. It was 
easily possible for a drama to have many lo- 
cales, for by simply shifting a few properties 
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and changing the sign-boards, anything from 
a primeval forest to a throne room might be 
indicated. 


CHANGES IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


We need not refer here at length to the 
gradual steps by which the theater reached 
that stage of development in which we find 
it at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is sufficient to say that a roof was 
put over the courtyard, benches were ar- 
ranged on the ground, and gradually thea- 
ters such as the old Drury Lane Theater 
in London came into vogue, in which were 
used a curtain, artificial lighting, simple fur- 
niture sets, and rough interior and exterior 
scenes. The greater part of the acting was 
done on a platform which extended in front 
of the curtain, and on either side of which 
there were boxes filled with spectators. The 
middle of this “apron,” as it was called, was 
the point at which the characters had - to 
converse in order to be properly understood 
and seen. Under these circumstances, it is 
evident that the drama was more a matter of 
oratory than of realism. Long speeches and 
oratorical style were the rule. 

_ .Not.,.until almost the middle of the nirie- 
teenth century did any very striking inno- 
vations take place in the physical conditions 
of the theater. It is, perhaps, to Victor Hugo 
that we owe the most daring steps. in the 
new .conception of the stage. * When he 
wrote his play “Hernani,” he called for 


special settings, individual and distinct. For- . 


merly, no very specific locale was assigned 
for the action of the play. No attempt was 
made to reproduce on the stage a room in an 
actual house. When a character appeared 
upon the stage he entered the story; when 
he retired, he was no longer considered as 
being a part of the play, and no one won- 
dered where he went or what he might be 
doing. 

In “Hernani,” Victor Hugo called for 
trap-doors, a balcony window, and other spe- 
cial scenery. Much of the action resulting 
from the use of this scenery was of the high- 
est dramatic importance. About this time 
the “box set”’ was also invented. That is to 
say, instead of mere wings, complete rooms, 
with three walls and sometimes a ceiling, 
were constructed, and furnished appropri- 
ately to the taste of the characters who were 
supposed to inhabit them. 

With this change in the construction of 
the physical stage, a new idea as regards the 
characters themselves came into vogue. A 
more definite time and place were assigned to 


the story of the play, and the characters were 
considered more as a part of a picture than 
as reciters of dramatic monologues. The 
drama of conversation thus gave place to the 
drama of illusion. 


THE REALISTIC STAGECRAFT 


The introduction of electric light was, of 
course, responsible for greater innovations in 
the art of stage decoration than any other 
one thing. It was now possible to light up 
equally well any portion of the stage, and 
so the “apron” was dispensed with and the 
picture-frame proscenium introduced. The 
cry for realism which Ibsen’s dramas had 
aroused was now taken up by the scene- 
builders with enthusiastic vigor, and “nature” 
was reproduced in every material detail. 
“We must show life exactly as it is,” became 
their motto. 

These changes, naturally, also had an ef- 
fect upon the actors themselves, and upon 
what they said. Formerly, the actors were 
continually conscious of the presence of the 
audience, and to a considerable degree ad- 
dressed it directly. Now they could inter- 
pret the story on the stage, entirely ignor- 


ing, apparently, the presence ot the audience. 


This change in the conception of the play, 
as a whole, as being made up not alone of 
dialogue and recitation, but also of action 
and pictorial representation, -has had a very 
far-reaching effect on our present-day con- 
ception of the drama. 


THE NEW MOVEMENT 


But mere realism did not satisfy every ar- 
tistic ideal. Within the last ten or twelve 
years a new movement has arisen in Europe 
and has lately made itself felt on our stage. 
What really matters in a setting is not the 
truthfulness of its details, but-rather the ef- 
fectiveness of its mood, and the emphasis it 
throws on the important underlying motive 
of the play. We have become weary of 
imitating actuality represented for itself 
alone, and have begun to look for an inter- 
pretation of the abstract through the medium 
of stage pictures and effects. Late in the 
nineteenth century, producers were satisfied 
if they succeeded in making their spectators 
believe what they saw. Now, by means of 
visual suggestions, they try to induce their 
audience to imagine much more than they 
can actually see. 

This striking difference between the sur- 
roundings in which the Shakespearean drama 
was presented and that in which our modern 
play is set is, in reality, but a manifestation 
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of our modern tragedy, as 
well as comedy. A striking 
example of this type of play 
may be found in Gerhardt 
Hauptmann’s “The Weav- 
ers,” while Galsworthy’s 
“Justice” may be cited as 
_another instance. 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE 
STAGE TO-DAY 


We may well ask how it 
is that Shakespeare is so 
popular to-day, and that he 
is still considered one of 
the greatest masters of the 
| stage. The answer is simple 
-.enough. Those who appre- 
ciate Shakespeare are of 











model of the Fortune Theater. 
part of the stage, where the actor was surrounded 
audience. 
theater that were roofed in. 
daylight) 


of the general change in our attitude toward 
life which has come about since the'days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries attributed the vicissitudes of a 
man’s career to peculiar inherent character- 
istics. ‘Thou thyself art Heaven and Hell” 
was the premise upon which they built their 
tragedies. The hero of a play was represent- 
ed as taking his life,into his own hands, of 
combating fate, and of attaining success, or 
suffering failure, in proportion to the-degree 
of favorable or unfavorable characteristics 
with which nature had endowed him. 

he over-trustfulness of Othello, the con- 
templative procrastination of Hamlet, and 
the vaulting ambition of Macbeth are classi- 
cal examples of characters who are doomed 
to destruction by reason of their innate char- 
acteristics. They are self-destroyed, self- 
ruined, through their mental states, or rather 
through their personal emotional reactions. 
These the dramatist could interpret success- 
fully enough by using only dialogue. No 
peculiar setting was necessary. 

To-day, we believe that there is no one 
factor which influences the actions of men 
more than environment. Life is one mighty 
struggle between personal character and 
social conditions. The ability of an indi- 
vidual to adapt himself to his environment, 
to use it intelligently, spells success; his neg- 
lect or ignorance of it means ruin. This 


view of life constitutes the dominating mo- 
tive of our social drama. 


It is the essence 


THE ENGLISH THEATER OF THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


(Shakespeare’s plays were written for the kind of stage shown in this 
Most of the acting took place on the forward 
g on three sides by the 
It will be noticed that the galleries were the only parts of the 
The performances all took place in broad 


two classes: first, those who 
study him on account of his 
greatness as a master of 
English; and, secondly, 
those who like to see or to 
read his plays because of 
the simple, direct, and human stories which 
they tell. 

To the first of these belongs the etymologi- 
cally inclined, high-school grammar teacher, 
and the host of pupils upon whom he has im- 
pressed the incomparable value of the careful 
study of Shakespeare as a means to “higher 
culture.” To the second belongs that multi- 
tude of people who appreciate the drama as 
a vehicle to characterization and the por- 
trayal of the most fundamental of human 
emotions—love and hate. Shakespeare’s 
plays have been and will be presented in 
every corner of the earth, because they are 
plays of plot. They tell simple and direct 
human stories which will be appreciated just 
so long as human beings continue to be hu- 
man in the same sense that Shakespeare him- 
self was human. 

Although the leading theaters of Europe 
long ago discarded the ultra-realistic method 
of staging plays, we in America have been 
rather slow in adopting the newest develop- 
ments in scenic design. Especially has this 
been true in the case of Shakespearean pro- 
ductions. It seems to be difficult for us to 
realize that there is really no good reason 
why we should present Shakespeare in such 
realistic settings as Sir Herbert Tree still 
does. Nor, on the other hand, is there any 
really artistic reason why we should interpret 
Elizabethan drama after the fashion of Ben 
Greet. Max Reinhardt and Gordon Craig 
were among the first to prove that Shake- 


























TWO GREAT PAGEANTS 


speare’s immortal plays can be presented with 
singular artistic effect in impressionistic set- 
tings. Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson’s pro- 
duction of “Hamlet,” Robert E. Jones’ set- 
tings for “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and Joseph Urban’s designs for “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” are some recent instances 
of the newest and most radical methods of 
simplification and suggestion through the 
medium of light and color. 

Since Elizabethan days the stage has 
changed some of its vehicles of expression 
and gained others. We have learned that 
Shakespeare’s mode of interpreting a dra- 
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matic story is not the only method, especially 
in so far as it entirely ignores the element 
of environment, which to-day is regarded as 
having such an important influence in the 
lives of men. It was Victor Hugo who, 
about 1830, first expressed on the stage our 
modern attitude toward life. Since then 
dramatic art has developed with such aston- 
ishing rapidity that in this year, in which we 
celebrate the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
death, our fondest conjectures cannot even 
guess on what pinnacle of artistic perfection 
the drama of our own generation will be 
crowned. 





TWO GREAT PAGEANTS 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT 





pageantry; symbolism and visualization? 

How can its citizens derive any benefit 
from the recent purely esthetic “movements” 
in the realms of stagecraft and |dancing, led 
by such pioneers as Gordon/Craig, Max 
Reinhardt, Isadora Duncan, Warslav Nijin- 
ski, Jacques-Dalcroze, Ben Greet, Leon 
Bakst, Granville Barker, and Cecil Sharp? 

The answer will be given this month when 
in the stadium in New York the Community 
Masque, in commemoration of the Shake- 
speare tercentenary, will be performed on 
the evenings of May 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
and when during the evenings of May 30, 
31, June 1, 2, in Weequahic Park Amphi- 
theater, the city of Newark, N. J., will give 
her Historic Pageant commemorating her 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MASQUE—THE POWER 
OF THE DRAMA OVER BRUTE MAN 


Percy MacKaye, who wrote the St. Louis 
masque, is author of the New York masque. 

It is a symbolic drama—‘a structure of 
potential interrelated pantomime, music, 
dance, lighting, acting, song [choral and 
lyric], scene values, stage management and 
spoken words.” * * * “Tf no word of 
the masque be heard by the audience, the 
plot, action, and symbolism will still remain 
understandable.” 

The characters are borrowed from Shake- 
speare’s ““Tempest.”| The art of Prospero is 
conceived as the art of Shakespeare and the 
May.—6 


whole masque, symbolizing “the power of 
dramatized beauty over the spirits of men,” 
is given in a prologue, three acts, ‘three inter- 
ludes, an epilogue, and ten “inner scenes,” 
nine of them taken from Shakespeare's plays. 

In rapid succession will be ‘seen in a cave, 
Setebos, god of elemental force; Sycorax, the 
primeval earth spirit; their son Caliban, 
half man, half brute; Ariel held captive till 
Prospero frees him. Then Miranda, daugh- 
ter of Prospero, comes to the island—the 
world; Caliban makes love to her. Prospero 
comes, saves her, sets Ariel free, dethrones 
Setebos, destroys Sycorax, appoints Ariel to 
train Caliban through the arts of the theater. 
Ariel, as Prologus, shows Caliban the ten 
inner scenes from Shakespeare’s “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” “Troilus and Cressida,” “Julius 
Cesar,” “Hamlet,” etc. 

The interludes, played by thousands of 
New York’s citizens, show a series of ever- 
changing scenes danced or pantomimed upon 
“the yellow sands” around the hour-glass of 
“Time”—rituals of pageantry and music of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome. Caliban shows 
interest; it appeals to his child-like love of 
imitation; but he conspires with priests of 
Setebos—Lust, Death, and War—to regain 
his power that Prospero has taken from him. 
The Roman mobs of the degenerate empire 
almost overpower Prospero and the spirits of 
Ariel, as they overpowered the vitality of 
the drama in the historic past; but, bursting 
serene in splendor upon the riotous scene, 
the cross of the Christian church subdues - 
them. Thus it will be seen Caliban is some- 
times a spectator of pageant or play, some 
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FACADE OF STAGE OF SHAKESPEARE MASQUE, “ CALIBAN BY THE YELLOW SANDS.” DESIGNED BY ‘ 


JOSEPH URBAN ’ 
(The chorus and orchestra will be behind the gallery seen at the top—settings, designed by _ — and 
t 


Mr. Urban, will 


be in the center, the “Inner Scenes” from Shakespeare 


eing performed in front o em—pro- 


cessions will enter from the masks of ee and Tragedy—Prospero and Ariel will speak from the stage or 
e 


apron—below is the cave of Caliban, where t 


forces of evil conspire in full view of the audience, but hidden 


from the speaking characters above—fianking this stage are two huge light-towers from which all the illumina- 
tion comes—under this illumination all architectural forms will disappear, and Caliban from below will behold 


the scenes more as a dream than a stage reality. 
the “Hour Glass” illustrated below. 


times an actor in a clash of chorus and prin- 
cipals, of which he is one. * 

And so on through a kaleidoscopic series 
of stage pictures the allegory continues, till 
at last, when Prospero reveals himself as 
Shakespeare, we see that the brute-man Cali- 
ban has been slowly 


In front of this structure on the “ground circle” will stand 
The outer proscenium is 80 feet wide, the inner 40 feet wide) 


But to-day the steam calliope is hidden 
away with the papier-maché dolphin in some 
circus storage barn, and, in its place, in the 
Shakespeare masque we shall hear an orches- 
tra of a hundred pieces and a chorus of. five 
hundred voices. The music has been espe- 

cially composed. by 





educated by “the co- 
operative art; that 
is, the art of the 
theater in its full 
social scope.” 


THE NEW PAGEANT 
METHODS — MUSIC 
AND DANCING, PAN- 
TOMIME AND _ PO- 








Arthur Farwell to 
fit the. “book” by 
Percy MacKaye. A 
choral hymn entitled 
“Glory and Seren- 
ity” in the second 
interlude on “The 
Field of the Cloth 
of Gold” is rich in 


tonal color, its har- 








wane * “ monies in keeping 
Not many years ee eee with the costumes 

x (For the ‘community altar” of the Masque. Designed 2 ‘ 
ago the public by Joseph Urban. Will be placed on the “ground circle” and lighting effects. 
thought of a civic and processions ‘of ‘the interludes ‘ce ie the ‘Greek As a community 
celebration as. a_ theater’s orchestra. After plot and counterplot, the ey press ion the 


street parade of mi- 


ally, “‘Time,”? symbolized by 
litia and firemen, 


firm while the objects on t 
darkness) 


followed by four- 

horse floats consisting of a figure of Arion 
bestriding a huge papier-maché dolphin, 
the four horses nervously ambulating along 
to the strident throbbing of a steam cal- 
liope. 


magician Prospero summons to the aid of art a last great 
the Hour Glass, which stands 
e stage becdme enshrouded in 


Masque will reflect 
the culture of a me- 
tropolis, a long list 
of codperators includes such art workers as 
Miss Hazel MacKaye, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, 
the Misses Lewisohn, Cecil Sharp, Howard 
Kyle, Louis Koemmenich, Percival Chubb, 
Ernest Peixotto, and Franklin Sargent. 











TWO GREAT PAGEANTS 


In the supplementary celebrations are held 
many civic manifestations in the form of 
school and church performances of Shake- 
speare’s plays and Elizabethan music and 
dances, and public gatherings where oratory 
pays its homage to the great word architect. 

The preparation of the Masque has not 
been effected without much planning and or- 
ganization on the 
part of the New 
York Shakespeare 
Tercentenary Cele- 
bration Committee, 
of 7 East Forty- 
second street, in the 
ranks of which we 
find such ardent 
workers as Miss 
Beegle, chairman; 
Mrs. Axel O. Ihl- 
seng, executive sec- 
retary; Miss Kate 
Oglebay, chairman 
of the Supplement- 
ary Celebrations; 
Miss Josephine Beiderhase, on the Board of 
Forms of Celebration; Mrs. Frances Fisher 
Byers and Hiram Kelly Modewell, in the 
Press Department; J. Forbes Morgan, Jr., 
and Otto Kahn, on the Finance Committee, 
and a host of others performing a task not 
so easy in a city. lacking community spirit. 

















PROF, RICHARD ORDYNSKI 


FLOOD LIGHTS FROM PYLONS—A STEAM 
CURTAIN IN NEWARK 


It was the late Dion Boucicault who 
used to say that were Shakespeare alive to- 
day he would be a newspaper editor. ‘That 
conceit makes a pleasant subject for specula- 














© Miss Johnston—Mrs. Hewitt 
MRS. FLORENCE FLEMING 


NOYES 
(Whose pupils will take a prominent part in the Ariel 


interlude, in, the Masque. Mrs, Noyes is sometimes 
called a teacher of dancing, but there is as much differ- 
ence between her method of body expression and formal 
ballet dancing as there is between a baby embracing its 
mother and a German army officer saluting the hand of 
a fraulein) 


verberate hills,” “the multitudinous seas in- 


carnadine,” or whether he would resort to a 
terse Anglo-Saxon phrase like “every inch a 
king,” “the play’s the thing’”—paraphrasing 
the last epithet perhaps into “the light’s the 
thing!” but we are certain that he would coin 
some memorable epigram for the marvelous 
illuminations that Mr. Urban, Professor 
Ordynski, and Mr. Jones have designed. 
No footlights will be used, but spot and 
floodlights will be thrown from the two 
towers that flank the stage. These lights 
will often be colored and will allow the 





tion as to what 
Shakespeare might 
write were his rein- 
carnated avatar “‘as- 
signed” to report for 
the press his impres- 
sions of Monday 
night, May 23, at 
the Stadium. 

Of one thing we 
may be sure, and 
that is that the light- 








stage manager to 
bring out any single 
group or keep down 
any unimportant 
group at will; thus 
a Rembrandt effect 
will be given to the 
hundreds of pictures 
the actors will make. 

Professor Ordyn- 
ski, who was on the 


staff of Max Rein- 








ing effects would ap- © Internationa) Film Service 


hardt in the produc- 





peal to him most 
intensely. 

We do not know 
whether he would 
epitomize his impres- 
sion with some Lat- 
inism like “the re- 


“ELSINORE” 


(A highly simplified “inner scene” from “Hamlet. 
Designed by Robert Edmond Jones. The “inner scenes,” 
from Shakespeare, summoned at the command of the 
magician Prospero for the tutoring of the brute-man 
Caliban, appear rather as moments in a dream than as 
stage scenes—hence Mr. Jones will construct from a few 
set pieces a silhouette that will strike the eye at an 
instant and epitomize the atmosphere of Shakespeare’s 
scene. The color scheme ranges from deep black to 
misty white, with various shades of gray between) 


tion of the stupen- 
dous mime drama, 
“The Miracle,” 
will codperate with 
Mr. Joseph Ur- 
ban in staging the 
Masque (‘Caliban 
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By the Yellow 
Sands: A Commu- 
nity Masque.” By 
Percy MacKaye. 
Doubleday, Page & 
Company. ) 

When the layman 
reads in Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s book the 
stage direction in 
this baker’s dozen 
of words, “As they 
conclude, a runner 
comes hastening 
from the right gate 
calling ‘Pericles!’ ” 
he has but slight 
conception of what 














MRS, GRACE JENKINS 


ANDERSON 
(Who. will direct the Professor Ordyn- 
community dances, includ- ski’s technique will 


ing the ritualistic and fu- 


neral marches) achieve when he 


translates that bald 
statement into terms of human groups, whose 
movements appeal to the imagination. 

It will be remarkable if Professor Ordyn- 
ski does not obtain some marvelous effects 
in his masterly grouping under such perfect 
lighting facilities, and with so large a cast. 

The costumes, designed by Mr. Jones and 
executed under the supervision of Mrs. John 
W. Alexander, will not in themselves be of 
fine texture, but will appear gorgeous as 
they reflect the varied artificial light thrown 
upon them. In the “Field of Gold” scene a 
mass of costumes of sunflower yellow will no 
doubt create an illusion of sumptuous color 
never before seen in a dramatic display. 

At the end of the Masque it will be a 
pleasant contrast to the Roman orgies in the 
First Interlude to witness the Third Inter- 
lude of “Elizabethan England,” with its 
wholesome “Morris” and “Country Dances.” 
This Interlude will be arranged by members 
of the New York Center of the U.-S. A. 
Branch of the English Folk Dance Society, 
under the personal direction of Mr. Cecil 
J. Sharp, who has devised the action, in con- 
ference with Mr. MacKaye. 

America cannot be too thankful for all 
the healthy, sane, and wholesome art that 
Mr. Sharp has brought over here and taught 
practically during the last few years. 

In Newark, where the lighting will be 
controlled in an ultra-modern way, there 
will be a very novel effect of subdued colors 
obtained by emitting from steam pipes, set 
where the footlights usually are, a series of 
jets of steam, so that the whole fairy-like 
dances will be viewed through a curtain 
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PROSPERO AND SETEBOS MOTIVES FROM THE MUSIC 
OF THE MASQUE BY ARTHUR FARWELL 


(The master-soul Prospero, and the primitive god 
Setebos, represent opposing principles. rospero com- 
mands the powers of both the higher and lower spheres, 
his motive (above) is a trumpet call which descends\ an 
octave and returns. It is in harmony with the higher. 
spheres and in dissonance with the lower. The Setebos 
motive is the opposite—in harmony with the lower, in 
dissonance with the upper spheres. In his choral music 
Mr. Farwell has developed a new mode of geant 
music, the vocal parts written in as simple melody as 
Foster’s “Sewanee River,” the accompaniment rich in 
modern harmonies) 


of steam vapor, giving a softening effect 
that Shakespeare would have been de- 
lighted to use for his “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” or his “Tempest.” 
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SYMBOLIC DANCERS IN THE NEWARK HISTORIC 
PAGEANT: “HIDES AND LEATHER,” “CLAY” 


(They are trained by, group leaders, selected from 
Newark’s citizens, who in turn have received sugges- 
tions from Miss Beegle—their costumes are worked out 
in Newark’s factories and the Pageant House and are 
thoroughly home inventions. They will move to music 
by Mr. Henry K. Hadley and especially fitted to the 
symbol dances, rather than composed to accompany the 
words of Mr. Stevens’ Book of the Pageant) 




















TWO GREAT PAGEANTS 


NEWARK—SOCIAL BENEFITS OF MAKING A 
PAGEANT 


Miss Mary Porter Beegle is head of the 
dancing of the Newark pageant, written by 
Thomas Wood Stevens; and while the 
women, all volunteers, are busy with the 
needle in the Newark pageant house or con- 
sulting the art books, for costume designs, 
in John Cotton Dana’s Public Library, Miss 
Beegle is visiting the factories and discussing 
with the artisans how electrical, ceramic, or 
jewelry industries may best be visualized. 
Miss Beegle insists that a pageant cannot be 
bought, but must be made by the people, and 
its great civic benefit is in the very making. 
She does not approach her coworkers with 
any preconceived formulas—as diagrams 
showing how Greed must stand in the center 
encircled by a chorus with a phalanx of min- 
ions to the right and left. On thé contrary, 
wishing to make the pageant superlatively 
self-expressive of Newark’s citizens, she lets 
these artisans themselves suggest just what 
pantomimes they feel will be expressive. 
One idea after another is discussed, till 
finally the consensus of opinion is that the 
mob in seething riot will run after a man 
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with a bag of gold, that many will fall to 
the ground in the wild scramble, and finally 
one man wrestles the treasure from its cus- 
todian! ‘Thus we see the actors will work 
out their own ideas on the stage. 

Such a method makes the factors in 
pageantry not mere dressing up and perform- 
ing at another’s fiat, but it makes the citizens 
be the pageant, and think in many different 
directions during its preparation. Indeed, it 
is in making the pageant that the greatest 
benefit comes to the city. “Things won are 
done; joy’s soul lies in the doing.” 


NEWARK. PAGEANT PART OF SIX MONTHS’ 
CELEBRATION 


Newark’s Pageant gains potency from be- 
ing part of a six months’ program, including 
an industrial exposition, a music festival, the 
dedication of civic monuments, a poster and 
a poem competition, public and parochial 
school parades, and a number of athletic con- 
tests and conventions of various sorts. 

The amphitheater in Weequahic Park will 
seat 40,000 persons and half the seats will 
be free, as was the case in the St. Louis 
pageant. 











COMMUNITY DRAMA ABOVE THE CLOUDS 
(The assembling of the thousands who appear in the Masque interludes will 
be under the charge of Mr. Garnet Holme, whose experience in California 


with community drama fits him admirably for the task. He 


roduced “A 


Midsummer Night’s Dream” under the redwoods, and “Rip Van Winkle” 


above the clouds on Mt. Tamalpais (as shown above) using only 
His knowledge of drama is profound, he is the translator, with Mr. 
of California’s recent issue of the Hindu drama 


talent. ‘ 
Ryder, of the Universit 


local 


“Shakuntala,” and was for ten years at the Shakespeare Memorial Theater, 


Stratford-on-Avon) 
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From ‘‘The Home of the Blizzard,’’ by Sir Douglas Mawson 
THE “ORGAN PIPES” OF HORN BLUFF (1000 FEET IN HEIGHT), PUSHING OUT FROM THE MAINLAND OF KING 
GEORGE FIFTH LAND—PART OF THE RIM OF THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT 


THE HIGHEST CONTINENT 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS 


HORTLY before the war, Dr. Mein- last year the German geographer Mecking 

ardus, Professor of Geography at the referred to Meinardus’ “demonstration of 
University of Miinster, Germany, published the surprisingly high mean elevation” of 
his studies as to the size and approximate the Antarctic Continent. There seems no 
elevation of the Antarctic Continent. It doubt that later studies will confirm the 
has been certain for years that the con- approximate accuracy of Dr. Meinardus’ 
tinent covers a large part of the area within deductions, 
the Antarctic Circle; and Dr. Meinardus The mean elevation of Europe is only 
concluded that, considering the proportion 960 feet above the sea; but if it vied in 
of the Antarctic area known to be covered stature with the great southern continent, 


by sea, the area of the land surface is ap- the average height of Europe would be , 


proximately 5,460,000 square miles, which about that of the hotel which crowns the top 
is nearly one and a half times the size of of our Mount Washington. Asia was sup- 
Europe and more than one and a half times posed to overtop all the continents, but its 
the size of Australia. This estimate has average elevation is only about half that of 
been generally accepted by geographers as Antarctica; and North America has only a 
not far from the fact. little over a third of its height. 

Dr. Meinardus’ deductions as to the Of course the thickness of the ice cover 
mean height of the continent are even more plays an important part in the mean altitude, 
surprising. From his studies of atmospheric just as it does in Greenland. But all in all, 
pressures and temperatures and from other the last continent to join the world group 
considerations appreciated by specialists, he in our knowledge is one of the most im- 
concluded that the mean height of the con- pressive and stupendous facts among ter- 
tinent is 6560 feet, with a possible error, restrial phenomena. The mean height of 
one way or the other, of 600 feet. the land block, as it is called, which was 

This conclusion has been introduced into computed by Professor Wagner, in 1894, 
foreign scientific tables and books; and late at 2300 feet above sea level, will have to be 

600 
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revised on account of the 
surprising height of the 
Antarctic Continent. 

The only large work of 
exploration in the Antarc- 
tic, since the journeys of 
Amundsen and Scott to the 
South Pole, was done by 
the Australian expedition 
headed by Sir Douglas 
Mawson, which sailed from 
Hobart, Tasmania, in 1911 
and returned in 1914. A 
part of the expedition re- 
turned to Australia in 1913. 
Mawson’s work was along 
the coast of that part of 
Antarctica which is south 
of Australia and is known 
on our maps as Wilkes 
Land. Lieutenant Wilkes, 
of the United States expe- 
dition of 1840, sailed along 
this coast between 95° and 
158° E. longitude. He won 
the distinction of changing 
the popular conception that 


the Antarctic was an ocean —* \. 
by proving that it was a a< 


continent; and his name 
should be permanently at- 
tached to the whole coast 
line he revealed. 

Some foreigners have 
tried to wrest this honor te 
from him. Mawson, how- 
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ever, pays high tribute to eee 
the work of Wilkes. He 


found, to be sure, that some 
of the landfalls reported by 





of 
MAP OF THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS, AS GIVEN, 
UNTIL RECENTLY, IN STANDARD ATLASES 





From the Geographical Journal (London) 
THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT AS NOW DEFINED BY GEOGRAPHERS 


Wilkes do not exist, but this is not sur- 
prising in a region where both land and 
sea are covered by ice and snow; and 
Wilkes skirted this coast in a leaky sail-vessel 
where terrific gales are frequent even in 
summer. Mawson testifies that Wilkes’s 
work was of much value and will be remem- 
bered as a great achievement. 

Mawson’s enterprise was rich in geo- 
graphical results. His headquarters were 
established on that part of the coast known 
as Adélie Land; and he sent his second party, 
under Frank Wild, further east to about 
92° E. longitude, where Wild made his head- 
quarters about 125 miles west of Kaiser Wil- 
helm II Land, discovered by German explor- 
ers in 1902. Both parties, one at the east 
and the other at the west end of the Wilkes 
Land Coast, did the very best of research 














ees 
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work on the rugged ice-cap of this eastern 
edge of the continent. 

On Adélie Land, Mawson and some of his 
men made long sledge journeys up the rising 
slope of the continent. Though they found 
at their camp on the coast only gneiss and 
schists, they discovered coal, shale, and red 
sandstone further inland; and they found 
dangers such as Arctic sledge travelers have 
seldom met, for there were 


Island to join the part of his expedition that 
had been assigned to work in that region. We 
know nothing more of his fortunes. He had 
a good ship and fine equipment for sledging 
on the inland ice-cap. Neither Amundsen 
nor Scott found any special impediment to 
rapid traveling over the high inland plateau 
of the continent. But we know nothing of 
the sledging conditions near Weddell Sea. 

Strange to say, the Filchner 





fathomless crevasses in the ice, 
some of them concealed by roofs 
of snow. Lieutenant Ninnis, 
with his dogs and loaded sledge, 
fell into one of these death 
traps, and there is no doubt that 
Ninnis was instantly killed. All 
the dog food and most of the 
man food were lost in this 
catastrophe; and Mr. Mertz 
died of starvation on the return 
trip. On this journey, Maw- 
son traveled 311 miles inland, 
up to and on the lofty conti- 
nental plateau. 








expedition, which discovered 
Prince-Regent Luitpold Land 
in 1912, never put foot on the 
land. 

Meanwhile the Aurora, the 
same ship that took Mawson to 
Wilkes Land and later carried 
Shackleton’s second party to 
Ross Island, broke from her 
moorings in a gale and was 
blown north so badly disabled 
that, under steam, she could 
make only two or three miles 
an hour; but she reached New 
Zealand in March. 








Where Wild and his men 
made their camp, far to the 
east, the inland ice-sheet was 
continually thrusting -great ava- 
lanches of ice over the sea edge 
of the continent. Sledging was 
very slow on account of numer- 
ous crevasses. The rocks found along the 
coasts were all crystalline schists and gneisses, 
just as Mawson reported more than 1000 
miles to the west. The sledge journeys from 
the two bases aggregated 3200 miles. Every- 
where near the sea was enormous wealth of 
bird life, finding food in the sea; and the in- 
cessant gales surpassed anything recorded in 
other parts of the world. Extended obser- 
vations were made in the various fields of 
science and the expedition went home with 
a great store of new material. 

When the Antarctic spring arrived in our 
fall, last year, Sir Ernest Shackleton and his 
party, on their ship Endeavor, entered Wed- 
dell Sea, south of the Atlantic, in the hope to 
make a good passage through its waters, reach 
Prince-Regent Luitpold Land, south of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and start on their journey to 
the South Pole, then on to Ross Sea, south of 
the Pacific. Shackleton expected at Ross 
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There is nothing to fear for 
the Ross Sea contingent. Some 
of the men are now home and 
the others, even if their food 
supply should give out, have an 
inexhaustible resource in pen- 
guin and seal; and Antarctic ex- 
plorers have testified to their value as food. 

But Shackleton had ordered that a food 
depot be made for him at the head of Ross 
Sea, where he and Scott had clambered along 
Beardmore Glacier to the top of the con- 
tinent. It is intimated that his order can- 
not be fulfilled. Will he need these supplies? 
He is too prudent a man to count overmuch 
upon them. Was he able to cross Weddell 
Sea and then the continent? His journey 
across the continent and then down Beard- 
more Glacier to Ross Island would not be 
much longer than the route which Scott fol- 
lowed to the Pole and back, perishing, how- 
ever, on the last lap. There is reason to be- 
lieve that Shackleton’s journey across the con- 
tinent and down Beardmore Glacier would 
be less arduous than the round trip which 
Scott almost completed; but we can expect 
no news until a relief party goes to Ross Sea 
or the Endeavor returns to South America. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 


MONG the articles from foreign sources summarized on the following pages, we 
invite our readers’ special attention to the following: An Italian tribute to Carmen 
Sylva, Dowager Queen of Rumania (page 606); a significant interview with the new 
Russian Premier (page 609) ; “The Jews in the Eastern War Zone” (page 610); a Ru- 
manian’s call to the neutral powers (page-611); a Dutch protest against floating mines 
and interference with neutral mails (page 613); a French view of German demands 
(page 615); and a Cuban comment on Pan-Americanism and Pan-Hispanism (page 625). 
Among the American articles of special interest summarized in this number are: Wil- 
liam Hard’s appreciation of Theodore Roosevelt as a peacemaker while President (page 
604) ; Mr. Rossiter’s discussion of ‘““War and Debt” (page 605) ; “The Philippine Health 
Miracle” (page 61); and “Bimetallism Again” (page 624). 

The North American Review (April) has articles on “Preparedness a Political Issue,” 
by the Editor; “Frightfulness as Christianity,” by Morrison I. Swift; “International Re- 
alities,” by Philip Marshall Brown; “India and the War,” by Sydney Brooks; and “Fed- 
eral Financial Railway Regulation,” by William Z. Ripley. 

In the same number there are ten pages of timely and pertinent information entitled, 
“A F riend’s View of Colonel House,” by Henry H. Childers. Mr. L. Ames Brown 
writes on “Prohibition or Temperance?” and articles on the late Henry James are con- 
‘tributed by William Dean Howells, Joseph Conrad, and Edith Wyatt. Sir Arthur Quil- 
ler-Couch writes on “Shakespeare’s Later Workmanship.” 

In the Forum (April) Rose Strunsky writes on “Gorky and the New Russia,” and 
‘Antonio Llano analyzes certain unfavorable factors in the relations between the United 
States and the Latin-American countries. 

The opening article in the Unpopular Review (quarterly) is a somewhat belated de- 
fense of former Secretary Garrison’s Continental Army plan. ‘The writer, apparently a 
‘military expert, has very little confidence in the State militia plan, believing that a citi- 
zen army of 400,000 men can be obtained under this system only by keeping the standard 
of training dangerously low. ‘The same review has pointed and timely articles on “Or- 
ganized Labor and Democracy,” “ ‘Efficiency’ and Efficiency,” ““Why Our Shipping Has 
Declined,” ““The Feminist Program,” “The Hack Reviewer,” and “Religion and the 
Churches.” 

From the May number of the Atlantic Monthly we are summarizing, on. page 605, 
Mr. Rossiter’s article on “War and Debt.” ‘The magazine opens with “The Record of 
the Administration,” by Prof. Henry Jones Ford, of Princeton. Like Mr. Moorfield 
Storey’s survey in the Yale Review, this article is altogether friendly to President Wilson. 

“War As an Institution,” is discussed in this number by Bertrand Russell; Mr. 
Alfred G. Gardiner writes on “German Generalship”; ‘““The Machines” is the title of 
a bit of personal experience and observation in the British army by William J. Robinson; 
and Webster Wright Eaton gives extracts from a Serbian diary. 

In the May Century George Creel writes on “Military Training for Our Youth,” while 
John Palmer contributes a study of France in 1916. Scribner’s is notable for another arti- 
cle by “Captain X” of the French staff, whose recent sketch of General Joffre was widely 
read, This month’s paper deals with “The French Offensive in Champagne.” There 
‘are also articles on “The Struggle for the Mediterranean,” by Frederic C. Howe, and 
{Honolulu : the Melting-Pot,” by Katharine Fullerton Gerould. 
= Dr. Richard C. Cabot, of Boston, is contributing to the American Magazine a series 
of articles on “Better Doctoring for Less Money.” The series is noteworthy for its 
frank discussion of such topics as the surgeon’s temptation to perform unnecessary opera- 
tions, and the proposition to hire doctors by the year. 
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HOW ROOSEVELT, AS PRESIDENT, 
KEPT PEACE 


S the diplomatic record of ‘Theodore 

Roosevelt less known to Americans than 
to Europeans? An affirmative answer to this 
question is given in the May number of 
the Metropolitan Magazine by William 
Hard, who finds that in the two Roosevelt 
administrations there were many opportuni- 


_ties to plunge the United States into foreign 


conflicts. Mr. Hard finds that Roosevelt was 
obliged to face and handle three great crises 
with three of the greatest countries in the 
world; that he was obliged to take a hand 
in the affairs of three small countries which 
were turbulent and dangerous to the world’s 
peace; that he was obliged to have dealings 
with many other countries in matters capable 
of bearing fruits either of friendship or of 
hatred. A violent European controversy was 
settled, says Mr. Hard, on terms written by 
President Roosevelt on a visiting card. For- 
eigners think of Roosevelt as a great histori- 
cal figure, “not because of the part he took 
in railway legislation or in pure food legis- 
lation, or in conservation legislation, or in 
any other activity of domestic politics, but 
because of the part he took in international 
politics—in the politics of the world at large. 
I find that Europe and Asia regard him as 
having been primarily—for good or for ill— 
a diplomat.” 

The Alaskan boundary contention with 
Great Britain-was the first difficulty in which 
the Roosevelt administration was involved. 
This difficulty was solved by the appointment 
of a commission consisting of three represen- 
tatives of the United States, two Canadians 
and one Englishman, the latter being Eng- 
land’s Lord Chief Justice. In October, 
1903, the Commission announced its deci- 
sion, the Lord Chief Justice voting with the 
three representatives of the United States 
against the two Canadians, and Great Brit- 
ain received due credit for her magnanimity. 

Meanwhile the Monroe Doctrine had 
been brought in question by Germany in 
connection with the attempt to enforce pecu- 
niary claims on Venezuela. At that time, 


according to Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, the 
historian of the Monroe Doctrine, “the 
United States laid down the terms on which 
Germany, England, and Italy might approach 
the coast of Venezuela with hostile ships of 
war. ‘There was no exchange of notes be- 
tween the United States and Germany, but 


the German Ambassador Von Holleben was 
told by President Roosevelt personally that 
he desired assurances from Berlin that Ger- 
many would attempt no acquisition of terri- 
tory in Venezuela. Roosevelt further told 
the ambassador that such assurances would 
be expected to arrive within ten days, that if 
they did not arrive Admiral Dewey, who was 
maneuvering in the Caribbean, would be or- 
dered to sail southward with a fleet and “to 
see that no possession, even temporary, was 
taken of any place in Venezuela.” ‘The am- 
bassador at first said that his government 
would refuse to give such assurances, and a 
week later when he informed Roosevelt that 
he had not yet heard from Berlin, he re- 
ceived from the latter this very definite mes- 
sage for the kaiser: “It will not be neces- 
sary, then, for me to wait through all the 
remaining three days; I will wait just 
twenty-four hours more; twenty-four hours 
from now Dewey will sail.” 

At the end of twelve hours the ambassador 
returned to the White House and said that 
he had heard from Berlin and that he now 
had the honor to request the President of 
the United States to act as arbitrator in the 
settlement of the differences which had un- 
fortunately arisen between the German Gov- 
ernment and the Government of Venezuela. 
Roosevelt then publicly congratulated the 
kaiser on his attachment to the principle of 
arbitration, and then gave to the Hague 
Court the decision of the Venezuelan dis- 
pute. The whole story is told in Thayer’s 
“Life of Hay,” which has already been no- 
ticed in this REvIEw. 

The next great diplomatic event in which 
Roosevelt was concerned was the difference 
that arose between the United States and 
Japan on the California school question. At 
that time he showed that he was ready to use 
garrisons and law courts to protect the Jap- 
anese in California, but because it began to 
be thought in Japan that the United States 
feared the power of the Japanese navy, our 
own fleet started for Japan in its famous 
cruise around the world. This action, in the 
opinion of Mr. Hard, told far more potently 
for world peace than the famous interven- 
tion that led to the Portsmouth peace be- 
tween Russia and Japan. Says Mr. Hard: 
“The time when he was a real peace-maker, 
and not a mere peace-usher, was when he 
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himself was a possible combatant, and when 
instead of waiting for the explosion, he 
walked up to the burning fuses of war in 
San Francisco and in Japan, and snuffed 
them out with his own hand.” 


President Roosevelt’s services in bringing 
about peace between Russia and Japan in 
1905 are therefore lightly esteemed by Mr. 
Hard in comparison with this and other 
achievements of his administration. 





WAR AND DEBT 


N most of what is said and written about 
the war debts of the great European 
powers, reference is made only to those loans 
that have been floated since the beginning of 
the present conflict. In an article contributed 
to the Atlantic for May, Mr. W. S. Rossi- 
ter, an experienced statistician, for many 
years connected with the United States Cen- 
sus, analyzes the obligations of the nations 
now at war. Computing that portion of the 
national debt in each instance which existed 
before the outbreak of hostilities and repre- 
sented a century or more of accumulations, 
adding these vast totals to the current war 
indebtedness, he finds that the interest charge 
upon the aggregate debts of the nations con- 
cerned amounts to $2,300,000,000 annually. 
‘Mr. Rossiter makes an interesting com- 
parison between the national debts in Europe 
at the close of the Napoleonic era, a century 
ago, and the debts of the same nations in our 
own day. He finds that Great Britain, in 
1816, carried a debt equal to one-third of the 
national wealth. It is not so certain, how- 
ever, that this achievement could be dupli- 
cated in 1916. While the national wealth 
has been greatly increased, so that it is pos- 
sible to increase the per capita burden of 
debt, the extent to which this increase can 
be carried is still undetermined. He finds 
that since 1816 the increase of population in 
the various countries has been so great that, 
had the per capita indebtedness remained the 
same for one hundred years, a very large abso- 
lute increase in debt would have resulted. 
Mr. Rossiter finds that, according to relia- 
ble authorities, the debts contracted by the 
hostile powers to provide merely to the end 
of the second year for expenditures connected 
with the war appear to be as follows: 


WAR LOANS OF NATIONS AT WAR 
MARCH 15, 1916 


Country Amount Unit ~ Dollars 
Germany 34,681,000,000 Mark $8,254,078,000 
Great Britain 1,662,600,000 £  8,077,320,000 
France 40,576,827,566 France 7,425,559,444 


Austria-Hungary 524,200,000 £ 2,547,500,000 
Russia 8,073,000,000 Rouble 4,117,533,110 
Italy 8,212,000,000 Lira —_1,478,160,000 

Total............0+++.$31,900,150,554 





Thus in the short space of less than two 
years the powers now at war have contracted 
obligations one-third greater than the total 
of their indebtedness before the war began. 
Yet the latter group of obligations had been 
accumulating for more than a century. Con- 
sidering the earlier debts and recent war 
debts merely as parts of the total liability, the 
aggregate national debts of the nations at war 
at the present time appear as follows: 


Country Debt Per capita 
Germany $13,114,078,000 192 
France 12,358,459,444 310 
Great Britain 11,269,768,463 242 
Russia 8,710,233,110 61* 
Austria-Hungary 6,338,300,000 124 
Italy 4,015,080,000 113 
Belgium 825,518,000 106 


Total $56,631,437,017 Average 145 
* Based on population of Russia in Euzope. 


The per capita obligation of Great Britain 
already exceeds that of 1816. Should ex- 
penditure continue at the present rate, a third 
year of the war would add approximately 
forty billion dollars to the eighty billion 
already accumulated, making one hundred 
and twenty billion in all. This is equivalent 
to one-third of all computed national wealth 
in those nations, and in Mr. Rossiter’s opin- 
ion probably represents fully half of all 
wealth capable of “mobilization.” 

The conclusion of Mr. Rossiter’s article 
is suggestive: 


Finally, as the indebtedness of the warring 
powers beomes greater, the more hopeless may 
become the possibility of payment. The mere 
burden of interest, indeed, under easily developed 
conditions, might prove a source of actual revolu- 
tion. There are, in fact, grave possibilities, for it 
is clear that an indebtedness of over $50,000,000,- 
000 cannot be materially increased without becom- 
ing-a menace. This war may leave Europe, lean, 
hungry, and desperate, with industrial life inter- 
rupted or destroyed, and millions of armed men 
unemployed. Across the ocean lie the United 
States, with national wealth of nearly $200,000,- 
000,000, which has been actually increased by the 
disasters in Europe. 

The attempt of a desperate man to take by 
force is not unusual. Might not such an attempt 
be made by desperate nations, even in the twen- 
tieth century? 
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CARMEN SYLVA, DOWAGER QUEEN OF RUMANIA 











Woh. the recent death of Elizabeth, 
Dowager Queen of Rumania, better 
known under her pen-name Carmen Sylva, 
there passed away from the world a noble, 
pure, and gifted soul. It must be a consola- 
tion for those who appreciate her goodness 
and talent to think that, whatever may have 
been the trials of thought and feeling brought 
upon her by the European War, she was at 
least spared the pain of an active participa- 
tion by Rumania in the campaign against her 
dearly loved native land, Germany. 

A very sympathetic article by Signora 
Jolanda de Blasi in Rassegna Nazionale 
(Florence), gives eloquent expression to the 
sentiments the late queen inspired in all fa- 
miliar with her life and her literary work. 
The favorable auspices under which her 
married life began are thus indicated by 
Signora De Blasi: 


Charles, the crown prince of Rumania, wrote 
to his fiancée a few days before her marriage: 
“Love is given in exchange for love. Bring then 
to your new people the same sentiment you have 
brought to me; in this way there will be not only 
one heart beating in unison with your own, but 
millions of ‘hearts keeping time and harmony to- 
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A TRIBUTE TO CARMEN SYLVA 


gether. An entire people will look upon you with 
faith and hope, and will thank you for your love, 
by loving you in turn.” The fiancée, filled with 
anxiety in entering upon her new life in a strange 
country, brought with her a supreme consolation 
which she timidly hid in her breast, her gift of 
poesy destined to render her famous in the liter- 
ary world under the pseudonym of Carmen Sylva. 

However, this was only one side of her rich 
nature. Her benevolence, her interest in the wel- 
fare of her subjects, her ardent desire to encour- 
age their industrial progress, and at the same 
time to relieve the poverty and distress unavoid- 
able in any modern-society, found adequate ex- 
pression in the founding of many industrial 
schools and benevolent associations. The Eliza- 
veta Doamna School, the Furnica Society and the 
Concordia, have created in Rumania a national 
industry of lace-making and weaving. Another 
society afforded work for thousands of women, 
besides providing loans, help and gifts for those 
in need. Nor were the indigent of higher social 
station—perhaps the most unhappy of all—for- 
gotten, the “Albina” society rendering them tact- 
ful and helpful assistance. The “Elizaveta” gives 
work to the needy, the “Elena Doamna” cares for 
the orphan children, and the “Vatra Luminoasa 
Regina Elisaveta” is a model settlement where 
thousands of the blind are given opportunity to 
provide for themselves and for those dependent 
upon them. 


Of the tone of her literary work, apart 
from its value as literature, her Italian ad- 


mirer says: 


We must recognize and praise therein the qual- 
ities of goodness, purity and resignation; duty 
and self-sacrifice are the dominant notes and are 
the constant attributes of her feminine types. 
Each heroine is endowed with something of the 
inmost thoughts of the writer. She says: “Man, 
moved by his egoism, has enacted severe laws 
for woman, without realizing that he has in this 
way raised her to a higher level than his own.” 
Another thought was always present with her: 
“A bad story stimulates the senses, a good one, 
the conscience.” 

Carmen Sylva wrote rapidly, under the direct 
influence of her inspiration. Above everything 
she loved simplicity and naturalness, and she has 
confessed that she avoided correcting her work, 
lest she should destroy something of its sponta- 
neous quality. She expressed her ideas with equal 
felicity in German, French, or Rumanian. This 
versatility had, of course, the necessary draw- 
back that she could never become so deeply pene- 
trated with the genius of a single language as are 
those who confine themselves to their mother 
tongue; but as a compensation she acquired a 
greater elasticity of expression and wider sym- 
pathies, 


As with every true woman, the maternal 
instinct reigned supreme in Carmen Sylva, 
and in the hour of her greatest affliction, 
when she lost her only daughter at the age 
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of four years, she had the courage to write: 
“T would rather weep like Niobe than never 
have been a mother. My child has traversed 
my life like a brilliant meteor, so that it has 
neither lacked a supreme joy, nor a fearful 
sorrow.” For her a married life without 
children was “like a campaign without bat- 
tles.” Of the true relation between parent 
and child she said: “Children have only 
rights, parents only duties,” and regarding 
the respective part played by the two sexes 
in the defense of home and land she pro- 
claimed that “man rehabilitates himself on 
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the battlefield and woman with her ma- 
ternity.” 

In conclusion, the Italian writer cites the 
following: tender words from the dedication 
of one of the queen’s works to the memory 


of her dead child: 


Who can restore to me the clasp of your dear 
arms and the sound of your sweet little voice? 
Who can render back to me your kiss and the 
fresh, bird-like melody of your song? Who can 
revive those mysterious love-words and the pat- 
ter of your little feet, when my whole heart was 
one with you? My child! My child! 





A GREAT FARM EDITOR 


ITH the recent death of Henry Wal- 

lace, the editor of Wallace’s Farmer, 
there passed away the second of a famous trio 
of Iowans who were active for a long term 
of years in promoting good farming methods 
throughout the country. Of the other two 
members of the group ex-Secretary Wilson 
of the Department of Agriculture survives, 
while Dr. Seaman A. Knapp died several 
years ago while busily engaged in teaching 
Southern farmers the importance of diversi- 
fied farming. 

In the Country Gentleman, Herbert Quick 
declares that Henry Wallace will be remem- 
bered by the farmers and many others when 
the great mass of governors, senators, con- 
gressmen, justices of the supreme court, and 
cabinet officef$ of the day are forgotten, for 
he worked with the people, not over them. 

Mr. Wallace had been a clergyman for fif- 
teen years when failing health compelled him 
to leave that calling and become a farmer. 
Through journalism he found a means of 
preaching to a wide circle of farmers and in 
his paper he continually emphasized the 
truth “that good farming is a good way of 
serving God, and that passing down to future 
generations a well-kept farm, unimpaired in 
fertility, and adapted to the nourishment of a 
happy, wholesome life is in itself an act of 
worship and the best possible sort of part- 
nership in the purposes of the Almighty, who 
the Scriptures assure us gave the earth to 
the children of men.” 


His slogan for years was Good Farming, Clear 
Thinking, Clean Living, but it centered about 
the welfare and happiness of people. Good 
farming, that the life of the family might be a 
well-nourished life economically, and that the 
soil be conserved; clear thinking, that it might 
be intellectual, and not like that of “sheep and 


goats that nourish a blind life upon the soil”; 
clean living, because the life.that is not based 
upon righteousness rots and makes both good 
farming and clear thinking impossible. 

On this all-embracing text did Uncle Henry 
Wallace preach quietly, persistently, sanely and 
effectively for decades to one of the greatest 
audiences in America. What greater pulpit could 
he have chosen? Who can estimate the effect 
this preaching has had in sweetening and uplift- 
ing our national life, and shall have for genera- 
tions to come? ; 
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Mr. Quick was profoundly impressed by 
“Uncle Henry’s” intimate knowledge of the 
soil. ‘He not only knew that the soil, in- 
stead of being dead, is literally teeming with 
life—he also understood its moods.” If he 
was writing on such a subject as clods, in the 
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discussion of soil management, he made his 
writing interesting and useful because he 
understood just why the soil gets cloddy and 
just how harmful clods are to crops. 
Through him, says Mr. Quick, “the voice- 
less soil found utterance for its claims.” 





A DAIRY JUBILEE 

















From Hoard’s Dairyman 
DR. STEPHEN M. BABCOCK, INVENTOR OF THE 
CHEMICAL TEST FOR BUTTER-FAT IN MILK 


Al the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the in- 
vention of the Babcock test for butter-fat was 
commemorated by holding a dairy products 
exposition, as described in Hoard’s Dairyman 
(Fort Atkinson, Wis.). This exposition was 
built up around the personality of Dr. Ste- 
phen M. Babcock, the inventor of the test, 
who, a quarter of a century ago, gave his 
invention to the world and has never received 
from it any financial rewards whatever. 

At the jubilee banquet tendered to Dr. 
Babcock by five hundred citizens of Wiscon- 
sin, Dean Russell, of the College of Agricul- 
ture, said: 

By means of the Babcock test dairying has 
been developed from one of the most haphazard 
of industries to an exact and attractive business 
enterprise. ‘The Babcock test has been so inti- 
mately connected with and largely responsible 
for the progress in dairying, not only in this state 
but throughout the country and the world, that 
proficiency in its use has become almost synony- 
mous with better cows, better milk, and better 
farming. It has served as the necessary stimu- 


lant to raise dairying from a disliked side line 
to a profession worthy of the efforts of well- 
It has made dairymen honest, has 


trained men. 


placed dairying on a scientific basis, has promoted 
factory efficiency, and has stimulated the breed- 
ing up of productive herds. 


Prof. William A. Henry, the former Dean 
of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
gave the history of the invention. He said: 


Until in the ’80’s about all the butter in this 
country was made on the farm in the old-fash- 
ioned way. ‘Then came the centrifugal cream: 
extractor which promised quickly to revolutionize 
the industry. ‘The centrifugal system spread 
rapidly for a time, then it halted and began to 
recede. The creameries had to take in milk on 
the basis of either its volume or its weight. Soon 
the milk producers found that there was no more 
money for them in milk rich in fat than in. poor, 
thin’ milk, or even that which was skimmed 
or watered. ‘Then, too, the cream. separator 
skimmed well when everything was right, but 
there was no way of telling when all was right 
—and so there was trouble all round—serious 
trouble that threatened the whole great. move- 
ment. 


Professor Henry told how chemists had 
long been searching for a device that would 
be a quick, simple and inexpensive means of 
measuring the fat in milk, and how a sum of 
money had been set aside at the University of 
Wisconsin to be used in the study of this 
problem. 


Then Dr. Babcock went at it in his careful, 
consistent way. First he reviewed all the litera- 
ture on the subject, spending weeks in the library, 
poring over books and periodicals, before a 
move was made in the laboratory. After a vast 
deal of reading and laboratory effort he thought 
he had it, sure. But not quite! Again to the 
library for more reading and reflection, and 
again back to the laboratory for another try. 
After some months in the laboratory, the Doctor 
came to me one day with radiant face, holding up 
a test bottle for my inspection, saying: “Well, 
I’ve got it!” and he had. Do you know, friends, 
that when the first edition of the bulletin descri- 
bing the Babcock milk test went forth, the whole 
subject from A to Z—pipettes, test bottles, their 
graduation, size, and caliber, as well as the kind, 
amount, and strength of the acid to be used—all 
had been so carefully and well worked out that 
to this day no change in any of the fundamentals 
of the Babcock test as told in that bulletin has 
been suggested by any of the hundreds of chemists 
that have tested and used the method? 
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A NEW SPOKESMAN FOR RUSSIA 


HE appointment of the new Russian 

Premier, Boris V. Sturmer, was at first 
interpreted by many as a victory of the pro- 
German elements in the Russian court, for 
which the Teutonic name of the new Pre- 
mier was largely responsible. Le Journal, 
Paris, for March 20th, prints an interview 
which its special correspondent in Petrograd, 
Ludovic Naudeau, had with M. Sturmer on 
the preceding day. MM. Naudeau describes 


try, he said, had shown strength and resource- 
fulness that could not have been expected 
from her. Almost totally dependent in the 
supply of her manufactured products on for- 
eign imports before the war, she was now 
able, to a large degree, to produce those 
products herself, an adaptability truly re- 
markable in undeveloped Russia. 


With equality in armaments and great superi- 
ority in human re- 





him as a_ typical 
Muscovite, remark- 
ing that Sturmer is 
no more German 
than Kléber was, 
and as the latter 
was a true French- 
man so the former 
is a true Russian, 
being the descendant 
of several genera- 
tions of Russians. 
The interview, in 
the course of which 
the Premier made 
some historic state- 
ments, began with a 
reference to the bat- 
tle of Verdun, 
which was then 
nearing the end of 
its fourth week. M. 
Sturmer, after pay- 
ing due respects to 
the “French valor 
and stoicism” in the 
name of the Russian 








. sources we must be 
victorious. 

Moreover, for the 
immense majority of 
our population the 
question does not even 
exist. That we shall 
triumph over our ene- 
mies has become a 
self-evident truth to 
the Russian peasant. 
Go, for example, to the 
banks of the Volga, in 
the region where my 
personal estate is lo- 
cated. And what will 
you see? The people 
don’t ask everybody 
whether we shall come 
out victorious. They 
simply say: “When the 
war ends,” implying 
that when the Allies 
will have won. 

In proportion as one 
moves away from Pe- 
trograd, one finds the 
calmness of the people 
more serene. It is the 
majestic and _ undis- 
turbed calmness of a 
people conscious of the 
vastness of its natural 








people, went on to 
say: 
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The thunder of the cannons on the banks of 
the Meuse are being echoed in our hearts. We 
are convinced that against the brass wall of the 
French army the rash hopes of the enemy will be 
transformed into heaps of its dead bodies. And 
so we call to our loyal and dauntless allies: 
“Hold fast!” ‘The enemy once more has sought 
victory in speed and in a separate fight against 
one of us, hoping to forestall fighting us all to- 
gether at one time. We now witness a repetition 
of what has already happened in the beginning 
of the war. The first months of it, in 1914, and 
the beginning of 1915 are being re-enacted now. 
It was,you, the French, primarily, who bore the 
first shock. Then our turn came. It is the same 
in 1916. To-day—you, to-morrow—we. 


The Premier then spoke of the “full and 
entire confidence” which Russia had in the 
outcome of the war. Russia, a young coun- 


resources, ready to 
sacrifice, should it be 
necessary, its last child 
and last penny for victory. 

The perfect harmony with which the Duma 
and the Imperial Council are proceeding with 
their work definitely proves that the resolution of 
the Russian people is complete and general. 

The memorable visit of His Majesty to the 
Duma was powerfully reverberated in the pro- 
found depths of the nation. We are experiencing 
one of those solemn times when all noble souls 
suppress their personal grudges, their enmities, 
their hatreds. All those who in the hour of need 
do not feel a similar want of collectedness are 
more to be pitied than blamed. 


NEW RUSSIAN PREMIER 


M. Naudeau here found an opportunity to 
elicit from the Premier a statement concern- 
ing the future fate of Poland, for which 
country France had always had a great deal 
of special affection. The correspondent 
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pointed out to M. Sturmer that Germany 
was trying to conciliate public opinion in 
Poland with alluring promises for the resto- 
ration of Poland in order to raise volunteers 
from her ten million population, which was 
still capable of yielding considerable forces 
to Germany; that Polish leaders in Russia, 
expressing Poland’s deep loyalty to the cause 
of the Allies, also voiced their regrets at the 
failure of the Russian government to declare 
its intentions and projects about the future 
of Poland; and that from the speeches of the 
Foreign Minister and Premier it appeared 
that reference to the Polish question was be- 
ing evaded. ‘The answer from M. Sturmer 
came with a spontaneity that was almost re- 
tortive: 


The policies of the Emperor Nicholas II are 
based on honor. His policy in regard to the Poles 
was formally attested on two occasions. The 
first, at the beginning of the war, by the famous 
manifesto of the Grand Duke Nicholas to the 
Polish people. The second, by the speech of my 
eminent predecessor, M. Goremykin, made on 
July 19, 1915. This speech was the development 
of the Grand Duke’s manifesto. The program 
so clearly outlined on those two occasions will be 
executed in its absolute entirety. 

The perfect loyalty of the Poles is well known 
to us. The bravery of the Polish soldiers, who, 
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mobilized in the first months of the war, have 
been fighting since in our ranks, can be equaled 
only by the unshakable fidelity of the people liv- 
ing in the invaded provinces to the cause of the 
Slavic race. 

That is why I repeat to our Polish brethren: 
“Be tranquil.” The promises given will be kept 
without modification. The government’s policy 
will remain a policy of honor and loyalty. 

Powerful in her inexhaustible human and natu- 
ral resources, Russia awaits the future with con- 
fidence. Though some momentary disturbances 
may happen in our financial system, caused by 
temporary conditions created by the war, Russia, 
the whole world knows it, is rich in latent wealth. 
Also, during the whole war, the deposits in our 
savings banks have been constantly growing in 
an extraordinary fashion. Our rural population 
enjoys a prosperity, the like of which it has never 
known before. The mere effects of the prohibi- 
tion of alcoholic beverages have produced mar- 
velous results. 

Alcohol was indeed the scourge that gnawed, 
decimated, and impoverished our people. We 
have destroyed this enemy at the beginning of the 
war. But, in addition to this, bare necessity has 
compelled us, in the course of the war, to take up 
the organization of the exploitation of our vast 
resources, an exploitation before rudimentary 
and, even at that, frequently left by us to the 
hands of our enemies. 

Russia is getting ready to march with her own 
power, but she is a colossus who will make enor- 
mous strides. Consequently I say to our allies: 
“Have confidence and have courage!” 
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THEJEWS IN THE EASTERN WAR ZONE 


HE American Jewish Committee pub- 

lish a report of the condition of the 
Jews in the Eastern War Zone as a mes- 
sage to the people of America, that gives 
utterance to their protest against the cruelties 
to which the Jews have been subjected in cer- 
tain belligerent countries. It is stated by the 
committee that the report is not intended as 
a polemic or for partisan purposes, or to 
arouse prejudice. “Its sole object is to ap- 
peal to human sympathy and to the conscience 
of the world in the cause of justice.” 


When the war broke out one-half the Jewish 
population of the world was trapped in a corner 
of Eastern Europe that is absolutely shut off 
from all neutral lands and from the sea. Rus- 
sian Poland, where over two million Jews lived, 
is a salient. South of it is Galicia, the frentier 
province of Austria. Here lived another million 
Jews. Behind Russian Poland are the fifteen 
Russian provinces, which, together with Poland, 
constitute the Pale of Jewish Settlement. Here 
lived another four million Jews. Thus seven 
million Jews—a population exceeding Belgium by 
one million—have borne the brunt of the war. 
Behind them was holy Russia, closed to them by 
the May Laws of 1881. In front were hostile 
Germany and Austria. ‘To the south was un- 





friendly Rumania. They were overwhelmed 
where they stood, and over their bodies crossed 
and recrossed the German armies from the east 
and the Austrian armies from the south. . : 
The contending armies found it politic, in a 
measure, to court the good will of the Poles, 
Ruthenians, and other races in this area. These 
sustained only the necessary and unavoidable 
hardships of war. But the Jews were friendless, 
their religion proscribed . . . the old, the sick, 
and insane, men, women, and children, were 
shuttled from one province to another, side- 
tracked for days without food or help of any 
kind—the less fortunate driven into the swamps 
to die of starvation. 


The report states that all the evidence re- 
garding Russia has been obtained directly 
from Russian authority, and that the accuracy 
of the many accounts of atrocities has been 
verified beyond all reasonable doubt. 


The Jews, unlike the Belgians, have no Eng- 
land to fly to. ‘The sympathy of the outside 
world is shut off from them. They have not the 
consolation of knowing that they are fighting for 
their own hearths, or even for military glory, or 
in the hope of a possible reward or indemnity. 
Jews are to-day fighting each other in .all the 
armies of Europe. Russia alone has over 350,000 
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Jewish soldiers; Austria has over 50,000; alto- 
gether there are probably one-half million Jews 
in the ranks of the fighting arm.¢s. 


It must not be lost sight of in the consid- 
eration of the evil fortunes of the Jews in 
Russia, that all the liberal elements of that 
country have protested against the ruthless 
campaign of extermination pursued by the 
military government. Priests, publicists, 
writers, municipal bodies, trade and profes- 
sorial organizations have tried in vain to per- 
suade the Imperial Government to admit the 
Jews to human equality, or at least to cease 
its policy of persecution. The sufferings of 
the Jews in the towns that bore the brunt of 
actual fighting have been terrible beyond de- 
scription. Their plight should call forth gen- 
€rous response from those countries which 
have undertaken the task of alleviating, in 
part, the untold miseries inflicted by war 
upon non-belligerents. 


A vivid example typical of many other in- 
stances is given by the Jews in the villages of 
Vissiltsy, District Busak, province Kielce. Our 
delegate found the place razed by hostile shells. 
The population—mostly Jews—for over three 
months had been huddling together in cellars 
where they had taken refuge. They were not to 
leave their shelter by day; no food was to be 
cooked; no fire lighted at night—such were the 
orders from military quarters. A humane mili- 
tary chief permitted them to crawl out of their 
dingy holes by night and feed out of the soldiers’ 
cauldron. But soon another chief took his place 
and the unfortunate Jews were left to starve in 
cellars. Those that succumbed were buried in 
holes that the survivors dug for them in the very 
same cellars 
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In Galician provinces, within Russian oc- 
cupation, conditions were very miuch the 
same. One of the members of the investi- 
gating committee writes: 


I found them huddling together in damp and 
dark cellars, half-naked, sick, and starving. 
They showed complete apathy, appeared to be 
in a trance of terror. Only a madman—he had 
become insane because of superhuman suffering— 
followed me into the street shrieking for bread. 
I handed him a coin, but he threw it down and 
clamored for bread... . 


The Jews in Rumania are deprived of 
rights as citizens, and the Rumanian Govern- 
ment since the beginning of the war has main- 
tained a hostile attitude towards the Jews. 
They were expelled in July, 1915, from all 
the border towns and localities and sent to 
the interior. If Rumania becomes involved 
in the war, it would probably be her desire 
to win back from Austria-Hungary a terri- 
tory that would include Transylvania and 
Bukowina, which would increase the Jews 
under the Rumanian rule to more than one 
million. . 

The exodus of the Jews from Palestine has 
been described in the REvIEW oF REVIEWS. 

The General Relief Committee, working 
in codperation with committees in Moscow, 
Kiev, and Odessa, is extending relief to over 
300 centers situated in the provinces popu- 
lated with Jews. Approximately the sum of 
$242,000 to $325,000 per month will be 
required to give relief to the most urgent 
needs. 





A RUMANIAN’S CALL TO NEUTRAL 
POWERS 


HE treaty reported in last month’s published in the Morning Post of London), 


newspapers, by which Rumania and 
Germany are to sell to each other such grain 
and other commodities as may not be needed 
for home consumption, seems to have dis- 
posed for the present of the possibility of 
Rumania’s entrance into the war on the side 
of the Allies. Nevertheless, opinion in this 
Balkan country, as in Greece, is by no means 
entirely on the side of the Teuton powers. 
In fact, one of the strongest voices recently 
raised in Rumania in behalf of the cause of 
the Allies was that of Take Jonescu, a for- 
mer premier. 
In a speech delivered in the Rumanian 
Chamber of Deputies (translated for and 


the ex-premier sounds a strong call to the 
neutral powers to combine against the peril 
of a possible German victory. ‘The present 
war, to his mind, is no mere conflict for ma- 
terial conquest. It is one of those turning 
points in human affairs like the coming of 
Christianity, the barbaric invasions, and the 
French Revolution, all of which were 
fraught with tremendous consequences for 
civilization. 


We are faced by a catastrophe involving the 
whole of the human race; we have before our 
eyes the declining twilight of one world, pre- 
ceding the dawn of another and a new. 
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FORMER PREMIER JONESCU OF RUMANIA 


A grave problem is facing humanity to- 
day. This is why Italy has thrown herself 
of her own free will into the war. This is 
why the young republics founded by the 
Anglo-Saxons across the sea are bestirring 
themselves—why Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand are enrolling 7 to 8 per cent. 
of their populations as war volunteers—and 
not for love of the motherland. 


Sentiment does not move humanity to such a 
degree as that. How is it the conscience of the 
United States of America has become uneasy? 
Out of love for England? Nothing of the sort, 
gentlemen. To attack Great Britain has always 
been recognized as a safe and popular note by 
orators in the United States; it is known as 
“twisting the British lion’s tail.’””’ Why, then, is 
it disturbed, this democracy of a hundred million 
souls, engaged in making the most glorious ex- 
periment imaginable; the creation of a civiliza- 
tion without prejudices, with no class distinc- 
tions, with no monarchy, no militarism, no hin- 
drance of any sort—a civilization based solely 
on the nationalist sovereignty carried to its ex- 
tremist limits? 


The entire movement can have but one 
explanation; namely, “that we are confront- 
ed with a transformation of the human race. 
It is a struggle between worlds, and the last 





attempt made by a single people to secure for 
itself a universal hegemony.” 

A victory for the German military force 
would lead also to the absorption by her of 
sea power; Germany would be dominant in 
the world, liberty would disappear, even 
for the great American republic; there 
would be a revival of the world supremacy 
of a Roman empire, to the fulfillment of 
the Kaiser’s dream of that time when men 
would boast that they were German, as in 
time past they were proud to exclaim “Civis 
Romanus sum,’ and the free life of indi- 
viduals would be at an end. 

M. Jonescu denies that this attempt has 
any just basis in a superior civilization. He 
does not withhold credit to Germany for 
her share in the progress of man. But this 
contribution is, after all, of no finer quality 
than that of France, or Italy, or the Anglo- 
Saxon races. If Germany’s contribution to 
the store of human progress were removed, 
the accumulated treasure would be reduced 
in quantity, but not in quality. The one 
thing characteristic of Germanic culture, de- 
clares M. Jonescu, is its political organiza- 
tion, and this to him is a puzzle. 


How is it possible to reconcile an ultra-modern 
economic organization with a political organiza- 
tion dating from the Middle Ages? How recon- 
cile a teaching so generalized, a material well- 
being so highly developed, with a_ political 
system which enables one man to declare, “My 
will is the highest law,” or, “I owe my power 
not to the assent of the German people, but solely 
to the Divine mission with which I have been 
intrusted on earth”? 


These are the characteristics of German 
civilization, of the far-famed Kultur, and 
they are the result of the manner in which 
German unity was formed. Had this unity 
sprung from the liberal movement of 1848, a 
great new nation would have been added 
to the existing nations of Europe. 


But German unification is the product of 
Prussian “caporalism,” with regard to which a 
very intelligent Teuton holding a high position 
remarked to me five or six months ago: “You 
are right, all you say is true; there is nothinz 
more antipathetic than Prussian ‘caporalism,’ but 
it is invincible, and we are forced to accept it 
just as we accept the Deluge or the locust, just 
as we accept, in fact, all the ills that Fate may 
send us.” 


And the Battle of the Marne was no or- 
dinary battle, but a historic moment, it was 
proof “That even the brute force of ‘Capo- 
ralism,’ in a state in which one man can 
proclaim that the highest law is his own will, 
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may be vanquished by the armies of a demo- 
cratic republic wherein abuse of liberty was 
mistaken by fools for moral decline and loss 
of virtue.” 


Naturally, a war like this cannot end with. 


a customary peace, with ‘“gold-laced deco- 
rated plenipotentiaries” discussing a lot of 
nothings around a green cloth, or end like a 
duel, with the opponents shaking hands and 
going off to drink each other’s health. This 
is a war of nations rather than of armies; 
the conscience of all the races is awakened 
and the war will go on “until one of the two 
sides is crushed in such a manner that the 
victor shall be able to impose his rule upon 
the vanquished. No other peace will be ac- 
ceptable to the nations.” 


If Germany is victorious her rule will be the 
rule of the mailed fist, the reign of a single 
people chosen by God; if the others win—and 
they will—the law they will impose will be the 
law of justice, in order that the whole world 
may enjoy the benefits of civilization. 


But Germany is not to disappear. “Who 
can imagine such a thing? It is Austria that 
might and should vanish away.” 


Austria ought to have disappeared long ago. 
When she has vanished from sight a general 
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sigh of relief will be heard; every one will be 
glad that at last she has paid the price of cen- 
turies of wickedness, for you may search the 
pages of her history through and through and 
you shall not find that she has done good to any 
one of any sort, while many and many have 
been the sufferers from her treachery and her 
brutality. What would I not give to any one 
who should point out to me a single good action 
ever done by this monarchy? 


And things being as they are, the result 
cannot be a matter of doubt, for the moral 
law is as potent in its penalties for nations 
as for individuals. 

And if, says Jonescu, the problem is as he 
sees it, and the present events as he has at- 
tempted to describe them, “how can one talk 
of neutrality?” Not a single state through- 
out the world will remain. unaffected and 
untransformed by the war. 

But there will be a difference: 


There are some states which will suffer from 
the consequences of the war without power to 
have their say, because they let their sword rust 
in its scabbard; others there are which, while 
suffering no less severely from the effects of the 
conflict, will at least have a hearing; their utter- 
ance will either be that of the conqueror, who 
decides, or that of the vanquished, who, having 
done his duty, may rightly claim the respect of 
the victor. 





MINES VERSUS MAIL-INTERFERENCE 


WO subjects in connection with the 

continuance of the European war are 
at present occupying the attention of Hol- 
land, both the officials and the general pub- 
lic. These are: the placing of contact mines 
in the mouth of the Thames River and the 
part of the sea immediately east of the river, 
and the opening of Dutch mail, sent on 
neutral steamers to and from the United 
States. After citing a number of accidents 
caused by floating mines drifting into the 
path of steamers, the Dutch political maga- 
zine, V ragen des Tijds, comments as follows 
on the problem confronting the Dutch Gov- 
ernment: 


The increase of such accidents gives us the 
right to speak of an ever-increasing danger by 
mines, whatever may be the cause of this increase. 
Has the stormy weather of the past weeks 
loosened anchored mines? And why is it that 
the danger has so greatly increased just in front 
of the mouth of the Thames? It seems certain 
that someone is not adhering to the rules made 
at the Second Hague Conference, regarding the 
placing of mines. Our fishing fleet suffered last 
autumn, is it now the turn of the merchant fleet 


to be sunk? We really ought to consider our- 
selves lucky that only two of the ships were sunk 
and that the loss of life has not been greater 
than it is. 

We are still more surprised that the accidents 
which have been caused by these mines have been 
viewed so calmly by the Dutch people. On the 
other hand, the confiscating of letters and other 
mail from Dutch steamers by the English authori- 
ties has raised a storm of protest. It is true, of 
course, that an international treaty has been vio-’ 
lated; it is praiseworthy that our government 
has protested vigorously, and that the United 
States Government has joined in the protest. But 
we must state here emphatically that the strew- 
ing of mines is a more dastardly work than that 
of opening private letters; it pleases us immense- 
ly to see that the strongly-developed feeling of 
right and justice of the Dutch is shocked by the 
treaty-violating English censor; but it seems to 
us as if there is more noise being made over 
opened mail than there is over lost ships and 
drowned seamen! 

The English say that the censorship of the 
letters is necessary because all kinds of goods are 
sent in letters, besides merely written paper— 
in fact, the government has just sent us a list of 
objects taken from letters which reads like a 
“Lost and Found” table from the street railways 
or railroads. Maybe Germany is going to lose 
the war because it didn’t get the rubber that was 
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sent in some of the letters—however that may be, 
there are other reasons for the opening of neutral 
mail. The English government is compiling a 
blacklist of persons dealing “with the enemy,’ 
and to keep this list up-to-date all mail is opened. 
This correspondence, and the sender and receiver 
are wanted—for the list! 

It is well known that the Central Powers do 


= 


the same thing with mail that passes through 


their territory, but they are not violating inter- 
national law, which specifies particularly the in- 
violability of mail on the high seas. “It is well 
known” that the Central States do it—but that 
does not seem to interest those who, in the Dutch 
press, have “washed England’s ears” for what it 
did to the letters—because, forsooth, the opening 
of mail crossing the country of a belligerent is 
not “expressly forbidden” ! 





GEOLOGY AND PREPARATION FOR 
WAR 


ACK of the men behind the guns stand 
the men behind the test-tube, the retort, 
the microscope. In other words, war is now 
an affair of science. The chemist, the physi- 
cist, the engineer, and the trained mechanic 
are indispensable to its successful conduct. 
More and more it is being realized, too, that 
the geologist may be called on for informa- 
tion of vital import to the soldier. Professor 
Gregory, in a recent English review, goes so 
far as to declare that geologic factors often 
primarily govern both causes and conditions 
of conflict. It is for such reasons that for 
centuries Belgium has been “the cockpit of 
Europe,” and that Poland has been so fre- 
quently devastated. Again, the fact that the 
richest iron deposits of France and Germany 
lie along the dividing line between those 
countries is an economic circumstance of tre- 
mendous influence in warfare. 
} But aside ‘from these general considera- 
tions as to the influence of geologic condi- 
tions on human conflicts, there is a very 
immediate and practical sense in which the 
knowledge of the geologist may be of service 
to the military man. It is obvious that both 
in trench warfare and on the march, the com- 
fort, the convenience, the rapidity of action, 
even the very life of the soldier, largely 
depend upon the conformation and character 
of the earth which he must either traverse or 
burrow into. Moreover, the water supply 
upon which existence depends is governed by 
the composition and direction of geologic 
strata. 

And since such questions should be an- 
swered, if possible, before a campaign is 
undertaken, or even planned, it is evident 
that the geologist should be one of the pri- 
mary advisers in that work of preparation 
upon whose necessity most Americans are 
now agreed. An article in Die Umschau 


(Frankfurt), from the pen of a distinguished 
German geologist, appropriately named Dr. 


Steinmann, deals interestingly with this im- 
portant subject. 

He points out that this war has become 
to a greater extent than any previous war a 
“Stationary war,” 7 e., a trench war, espe- 
cially on the Western front. Hence the 
geologic conditions governing the welfare of 
troops have the importance coming from 
their greater degree of permanence. On a 
rapid march, especially an offensive move- 
ment into the enemy’s country, strategic 
movements cannot usually wait upon knowl- 
edge of ground structure and water supply, 
though even here previous geologic informa- 
tion may be invaluable in determining lines 
of movement. But in trench warfare, which 
may be prolonged into months, or even years, 
of actual residence within a limited area, it 
is vital that there should be ample and un- 
polluted water supply, good drainage, and 
earth fairly workable by the spade, instead 
of refractory stone. 


Certainly it can only be of advantage to have 

such conditions in regard to the choice of a 
position, especially since it cannot be known be- 
forehand whether such a position, chosen in 
haste, will not be held for months or even years, 
as has often happened in the present war. 
The geologist cannot, indeed, alter the nature of 
the territory, but can make use of it to the best 
advantage through his scientific and practical 
knowledge. An indispensable aid herein is the 
geologic map, which is of as much significance 
to the geologist as is the topographical map to 
the commander of the troops. 

If a special geologic map for the vicinity con- 
cerned is to be had on the scale of 1: 25,000, as 
is the case for a large part of Germany, but 
not for France, then extensive dispositions can 
be made on the basis of the map alone, leaving 
only superficialities to be determined on the 
spot. But if only maps on the scale of 1: 80,000, 
like the French maps, are available, almost all 
the work must be done in the field. It then be- 
comes necessary to prepare a special map of the 
locality, with particular reference to the require- 
ments involved. 


Dr. Steinmann refers to the work done in 
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this line both before and since the outbreak 
of the war by Major Kranz, who may be 
regarded as a pioneer military geologist. So 
greatly has such work advanced in esteem 
among military men that in one division of 
the German army somewhere on the West- 
ern front a “geologic staff” has been formed, 
composed of a large number of enlisted 
geologists. Upon this staff has been laid the 
task of making a systematic study of the 
territory occupied by the division and evalu- 
ating the relation of the geologic structure 
to military purposes. The author adds the 
somewhat sinister remark: 


Though this investigation is uadertaken com- 
paratively late, it will have, besides its im-edi- 
ate practical results, a double usefulness for the 
future. The extent to which geologic codpera- 
tion really assists military purposes will be de- 
termined. Hence the general staff will have a 
foundation upon which to decide whether the 
permanent formation of geologic staffs, which is 
being urged frcm many quarters, is advisable or 
not in the future. On the other hand, the hostile 
territory denoted will be exactly known in every 
direction, -and in case war breaks out in this re- 
gion at a later date, the experience now gained 
may be of high value, even in an offensive. 


It is not enough to know what is above 
the ground in a hostile country. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF GERMAN 
DEMANDS 


HE recent speech of the German Chan- 

cellor brought into greater prominence 
than any previous utterance on either side 
the question of the possible terms of peace. 
The eagerness with which Mr. Asquith’s re- 
marks upon that speech were interpreted in 
Berlin as a sign of England’s readiness to 
meet her enemy half way further accentuates 
the impression—on this side of the Atlantic, 
at least—of the acuteness of German anxiety 
to bring the war to a close while her military 
advantage remains unimpaired. 

Impartial observers are, however, substan- 
tially unanimous in the belief that there is 
no possibility of any bringing together of the 
opposing sides until the situation in the field 
has undergone development far beyond the 
present stage. “Taking a longer view, the 
crucial question of the time is whether there 
is any prospect of a conclusion of the war, 
either in the near or a remoter future, which 
will be in the nature of a drawn game— 
neither side victorious, neither side defeated. 
To this question an extensive article in the 
Revue de Paris, by Jules Sageret, is devoted. 
The answer he gives is an unqualified nega- 
tive, which he supports by considerations 
which he regards as absolutely conclusive: 


What is an indecisive peace? It cannot be 
precisely defined. We get a sufficiently clear 
idea of it, however, by regarding it as a “drawn 
game,” as a mutual annihilation of the aims of 
the respective adversaries. It is, then, a peace 
of exhaustion, since only a very great degree of 
lassitude would constrain any of the belligerents 
to resign themselves to the futility of their vast 
sacrifices, : 

Let us not forget, however, that not every 
peace of exhaustion is an indecisive peace. . . 


I do not attach its absolute significance to the 
word “decisive.” A really decisive peace would 
be one which would make the recurrence of war 
impossible before a time so distant as to be 
beyond any reasonable foresight. We must put 
such a peace—the only one which could compen- 
sate the victors for their sacrifice of life and 
their sufferings—in the category of possible, if 
not probable, eventualities; in my opinion it is 
not necessarily deducible from the actual situa- 
tion. But an indecisive peace, in the possibility 
of which the logic of the facts forbids us to 
believe, is one where neither of the warring 
parties would obtain a very distinct advantage. 
I mean to push my demonstration to that point; 
no further. 


The writer passes in review the multitude 
of factors, economic and military, that enter 
into the existing situation. Germany has 
definitely failed in her original plan of 
crushing her enemies. Her military position 
and her economic resources are such that she 
can look forward to being able to sustain her 
part in the war almost indefinitely. Accord- 
ingly, henceforward she counts on a termina- 
tion of the war to be brought about by the 
breakdown of her enemies’ resolution to con- 
tinue it. And the Entente Allies entertain 
a similar expectation as to Germany. M. 
Sageret continues: 


The peace of lassitude thus looked forward to 
cannot be an indecisive peace: it will be either 
a disastrous one for us if we do not smash the 
German front, or a disastrous one for Germany 
if we do. 

But, it is said, she is weary; would she not 
make great concessions to secure peace; would 
she not go so far as to agree to the status quo 
of July, 1914? That would be absurd on her 
part, or rather, it is impossible. The military 
successes of Germany are, as far as the occupa- 
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tion of territory is concerned, undeniable, great, 
very great, but they assure to her only a part of 
what she desired. And she casts reproaches at 
the Allies, she is indignant, she washes her hands 
of the blood which will still be shed. “You take 
no account of the military situation!’ she cries; 
“just look at the map and you will see how you 
stand; you are beaten but you are not willing to 
admit it.” If we are beaten, it is because our 
inability to dislodge the Germans is decisively 
established: and they would return to us what 
they hold, what they had desired, and what it is 
not in our power to wrest from them! That 
they will never make us believe. They will not 
let go any part of their booty save through fear 
of losing the whole. It would be an admission 
of failure. Their safety commands them not to 
make it at any cost. 

And what would the German public say? 
Would they agree that the German Empire 
should restore what it had paid for with at least 
a million lives, to say nothing of the maimed, 
the billions of expenditure, the economic losses? 

When we speak of German opinion we must 
understand each other. Beyond the Rhine there 
are, as there were before, only more pronounced, 
two bodies of opinion. One the government 
strives to deceive, the other it wishes to satisfy. 

To the first, workingmen, peasants, the bour- 
geoisie, it says: ‘Peace is approaching, you will 
celebrate Christmas at your firesides with all our 
heroes returned from the front. Our enemies 
are exhausted, etc.” But since it knows that 
peace is not in sight, it is necessary, particularly 
when Christmas approaches, to make it appear 
that the continuance of the war is imposed upon 
Germany by the stubbornness of aggressors who 
have been completely crushed. Then the censor- 
ship, which rigorously prohibited any discussion 
of peace, allows, or even encourages, the publica- 
tion of articles which proclaim the conciliatory 
and merciful spirit of Germany: no conquests, 
no annexations. Rumors of official negotiations 
are spread about; it is asserted that neutrals of 
eminence stand. sponsors for a peace of love and 
forgiveness. Instead of viewing this as a proof 
of German exhaustion, one must ask: What com- 
manding motive impels the Imperial Government 
to authorize the spread of rumors which it would 
be the more interested in suppressing the more 
they were true? That commanding motive is, to 
impose resignation upon the German public: they 
hear it spread about that the German Empire 
would accept an almost gratuitous peace, and 
then read in extracts from neutral and enemy 
papers that the Quadruple Entente would curtly 
reject such advances. It follows that they needs 
must content themselves to continue the war. 

That is the stratagem we witnessed before the 
last session of the Reichstag. 

The other kind of German public opinion, 
opinion properly so called, is that of the princes, 
country squires, university men, and the mag- 
nates of industry and finance. We shall not 
dwell upon what they demand. ‘Their claims 
are very like those of Pan-Germanism, which 
are sufficiently familiar. 

The important thing is to ascertain whether 
the Government really wishes to satisfy them 
und to what extent. On that point we can not 
hope for precise information. Germany will not 
apprise us how many pounds of our flesh she 
requires: if, after officially announcing that she 


will amputate one of our arms she should have 
to content herself with nail parings, her prestige 
would not be heightened. However, Bethmann- 
Hollweg has said enough to confirm what I 
advanced above: Germany will yield nothing, 
has never for a moment wanted to yield aught 
of what she holds behind her chain of iron— 
save, of course, for compensation. She has not 
as yet even conquered all that she deems indis- 
pensable to her;—all the more reason to cling to 
the portion that is necessary which she has been 
able to seize. 


M. Sageret goes on to show how domi- 
nating in German diplomacy, for ten years 
before the war, had been the idea that “en- 
circlement” must be prevented at any cost— 
a motive which combined with hatred of 
England to make the prevention of a union 
between England and the Franco--Russian 
alliance the pivot of German policy. He 
proceeds: 


Germany, however, now finds herself more 
encircled than ever, since she has against her 
not only the Triple but the Quadruple Entente. 
The end which she must, therefore, necessarily 
pursue is to render the recurrence of a like coali- 
tion forever impossible. In order to attain it, 
she must annihilate, politically, one of the three 
most important powers of the coalition, Russia. 
The crushing of a country so vast and prolific 
can be but temporary; crush England? It can 
not be done without crossing the water, and the 
seas continue closed to Germany. There remaiiis 
France; we were the designated victims. Ger- 
many can no longer count upon victory. The 
only chance left her is to pursue in Russia her 
victorious advance of the summer of 1915 until 
she paralyzes the principal nerve centers of the 
great Muscovite body, after which she would 
turn towards us with all her forces united. But 
we need not consider this eventuality, since it 
would not result in an indecisive peace. 

Our antagonists will confine themselves hence- 
forth to defending their conquests; that is the 
hypothesis from which. we must start. They 
have renounced the idea of obtaining from this 
war the decisive result which they had expected. 
This means the promise of a new war, since even 
now they do not cease to proclaim at every turn 
that the breaking up of the Triple Entente, the 
definitive rupture of the encirclement, is neces- 
sary to their very existence. Their present pro- 
gram of peace is all laid out in accordance with 
that idea: to weaken as much as possible the 
adversaries they have not crushed, to retain, in 
preparation for the future conflict, the best strate- 
gic positions. 

And the conclusion to be drawn from this is 
that the Germans would, in case of necessity, 
sacrifice all the rest of their conquests to remain 
the masters of Belgium, of our iron mines, of 
Lille, Roubaix, and our northern collieries; all 
the rest, even a considerable war indemnity. 

An annexation of small extent, but well se- 
lected, among our invaded provinces would 
answer the minimum of the demands formulated 
by the manufacturers, merchants, and university 
men of Germany, and would signify to us, pro- 
portionately a far greater impairment of strength 
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than would the loss of the territory on the west 
of her main front at the close of 1915 to Russia. 

And this is nothing to the fesult Germany 
would obtain by maintaining her economic and 
military hegemony in Belgium. In a Belgium 
reinstated in full possession of her independence 
and her sovereignty, the anti-German cause 
would find a considerable increment: seven mil- 
lion inhabitants, industry more concentrated than 
anywhere else on earth, a heritage of revenge 
unprecedented in history; all this would result 
in Germany having against her an army of five 
hundred thousand men, impassable frontiers, the 
closing of a great market and a great port. 
Would it not be an evident piece of folly to 
create such an enemy against herself in exchange 
for the vassalage of the Turk and the Bulgarian? 

The principal “guarantee against aggression” 
coveted by Germany is to occupy maritime posi- 
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tions which would be a menace to England. She 
would be happy could she block a British com- 
mercial passage so important as the Suez Canal, 
but she is evidently far more anxious to turn her 
weapon against England itself. To get the better 
of a merchant it is always more effective to 
terrorize him in person than to oblige his caravan 
to go a roundabout way. That is why Germany 
has shed so much blood in her raids upon the 
English Channel. She will not be able to take 
Calais. In lieu of that, she counts upon Zee- 
brugge, where she could create a wasp’s nest. . . 

Germany, then, regards Belgium as its military 
and economic field of deployment. 

No annexation—why should there be? The 
Belgians will retain their entire freedom, except 
that of providing for their own defense, and of 
controlling their diplomatic relations and their 
customs duties. 





TAGORE ON THE SPIRIT OF THE 


HINDU 


RITING in the current number of 
the Drama, Rabindranath Tagore, 
the Hindu Nobel prizeman, gives us, in a 
cursory way, a succinct description of the 
Hindu theater, and incidentally ventures to 
claim superiority for the Hindu stage, with 
its lack of elaborate scenery. The Hindu 
stage is imaginative, the Western realistic. 
Tagore speaks of how in Bharata’s work on 
the drama—Natyashastra—there is a descrip- 
tion of the stage, but no mention of scenery. 
And the author of Gitanjali says that “this 
absence of concrete scenery cannot have been 
much of a loss.” He continues: 


In spite of Wagner and his idea of the com- 
bined arts, it may be argued that any one of the 
arts is only to be seen in her full glory when she 
is sole mistress; it hurts her dignity and degrades 
her if she is called upon to share her household 
with a rival,—the more so, if that rival happen 
to be the favorite of the moment. If we have to 
sing an epic, the tune needs to become a chant, 
and to give up all hopes of rising to melodic 
heights. The true poem furnishes its own music 
from within itself and rejects with disdain all 
outside help. . . . 

It may seem that dramatic art must needs be 
less independent than other forms; that the 
drama is created with the direct object in view 
of attaining its fulfillment by means of outside 
help, and therefore awaits the acting, scenery, 
music, and other accessories of the stage. 

I cannot agree with this opinion. Like the true 
wife,,who wants none other than her husband, 
the true poem, dramatic or otherwise, wants none 
other than the understanding mind. We all act 
to ourselves as we read a play; and the play 
which cannot be sufficiently interpreted by such 
invisible acting, has never yet gained the laurel 
for its author. 


STAGE 


So far as acting goes, it would be more correct 
to say that it has forlornly to wait the coming of 
the charms. But the drama, which cramps and 
curtails itself to fit in with the actor’s skill, be- 
comes, like the henpecked husband, an object of 
scorn. The attitude of the drama should be: “If 
I can be acted, well and good; if not, so much the 
worse for the acting.” ... 

It is superfluous to state, for instance, that the 
actor is dependent on the words of the drama; 
he must smile or weep, and make his audience 
smile or weep, with the words of joy or scorn 
which the author puts into his mouth. But why 
pictures,—pictures which hang about the actor, 
and are not, even in part, his own personal cre- 
ation? 

To my mind, it shows only faint-heartedness 
on the actor’s part to seek their help. The relief 
from responsibility which he gains by their illu- 
sion is one which is begged of the painter. Be- 
sides, it pays the spectators the very poor compli- 
ment of ascribing to them an utter poverty of 
imagination. 


Tagore deplores the innovation of the 
elaborate paraphernalia of Western stage- 
craft in India; and he thus urges his country- 
men to free the Indian theater of this 
unnecessary incubus: 


The theaters which we have set up in India 
to-day, in imitation of the West, are too elabo- 
rate to be brought to the door of all. In them the 
creative richness of the poet and the player is 
overshadowed by the mechanical wealth of the 
capitalist. If the Hindu spectator has not been 
too far infected with the greed for realism; if the 
Hindu artist has any respect for his own craft 
and skill; the best thing they can do for them- 
selves is to regain their freedom by making a 
clean sweep of the costly rubbish that has accu- 
mulated and is clogging the stage of the pres- 
ent day. 
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(MADAME COOMARASWAMY) WHO 
THE SONGS OF INDIA 


RATAN DEVI 


SINGS 


HERE is a growing demand in the 
West to know more of the culture of 
the East. The East, too, is anxious to know 
more and more of the basic principles of the 
cultural life of the West. The cultural 
union between the East and the West will 
be fruitful of the best results for the future 
well-being of the human race. Elsewhere 
in this issue we are publishing Rabindranath 
Tagore’s ideas on Hindu drama. Music is 
not far from drama. Americans are about 
to have an opportunity to hear a sympathetic 
interpretation of Indian music. A_ lady 
known as Ratan Devi, the wife of Dr. An- 
anda Coomaraswamy, the leading art critic 
of India, sings the songs of India, and has 
been highly praised by Tagore, Bernard 
Shaw, and William Butler Yeats. She has 
just come to America. It remains to be seen 
how we, the matter-of-fact Americans, ap- 
preciate this strange music from India. 
Whether we appreciate her music or not, 
we do appreciate Dr. Coomaraswamy’s at- 
tempts at interpreting the arts and ideals of 
the East for the self-centred peoples of the 


West. Inthe London Atheneum Dr. Coom- 
araswamy thus speaks of the fundamental 
differences between the East and the West 
and of the ultimate solution of them: 


The heart and essence of Indian experience is 
to be found in a constant intuition of the unity of 
all life—one source, one essence, and one goal. 
This unity is the highest good, bliss, salvation, 
freedom, the final purpose of life. This is for 
Hindu thinkers eternal life; not an eternity in 
life; not an eternity in.time; but the recognition 
here and now of All Things in the Self and the 
Self in All. 

Where the Indian mind differs most from the 
average mind of modern Europe is in its view 
of the value of philosophy. In Europe and 
America the study of philosophy is regarded as 
an end in itself, and as such it seems of but little 
importance to the ordinary man. In India, on 
the contrary, philosophy is not regarded pri- 
marily as a mental gymnastic, but rather, and 
with deep religious conviction, as our salvation 
from the ignorance which for ever hides from 
our eyes the vision of reality. Philosophy is the 
key to the map of life, by which are set forth 
the meaning of life and the means of attaining its 
goal. It is no wonder, then, that Indians have 
pursued the study of philosophy with enthusiasm, 
for these are matters that concern all. 

There is a fundamental difference between the 
Brahman and the modern view of politics. The 
modern politician considers that idealism in poli- 
tics is unpractical; time enough, he thinks, to 
deal with social misfortunes when they arise. 
The Western sociologist is apt to say: “The 
teachings of religion and philosophy may or may 
not be true, but in any case they have no signifi- 
cance for the practical reformer.” The Brah- 
mans, on the contrary, considered all activity not 
directed in accordance with a consistent theory 
cf the meaning and purpose of life as supremely 
unpractical. . . . 

The debt that Europe already owes to Asiatic 
thought is not yet fully realized, for the discovery 
of Asia has hardly begun. And, on the other 
hand, Europe has inflicted terrible injuries upon 
Asia in modern times. I do not mean to say that 
the virus of “civilization” would not have spread 
through Asia quite apart from any direct Euro- 
pean attempts to effect such a result—quite on the 
contrary; but it cannot be denied that those who 
have been the unconscious instruments of the 
degradation of Asiatic society from the basis of 
dharma to the basis of contract have incurred a 
debt. 

The debt, then, of Europe can best be paid— 
and with infinite advantage to herself—by seek- 
ing the codperation of modern Asia in every ad- 
venture of the spirit which Europe would essay. 
It is true that this involves the hard surrender 
of the old idea that it is the mission of the West 
to civilize the East; but that somewhat Teutonic 
and Imperial view of kultur is already discred- 
ited. What is needed for the common civilization 
of the world is the recognition of common prob- 
lems, and to coéperate in their solution. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF A HINDU POET 


HE saying of Rudyard Kipling that 

“West is West, and East is East, and 
never the twain shall meet,” seems amply 
refuted in the far-reaching influence of the 
genius of India’s greatest poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore. Notwithstanding the fact that two 
biographies of the poet have been published 
in this country, the public will welcome a 
series of articles by Tagore, entitled “My 
Reminiscences,” which began in the January 
number of the Modern Review, a monthly 
magazine published in English at Calcutta. 
Tagore presents a series of pictures that en- 
deavor to show what he has “‘felt,” because 
that is of “importance to one’s fellow-men.” 
He does not wish that these memory pictures 
should be taken as an attempt at an auto- 
biography; they are simply the vivid high 
lights of an extraordinary life, or, they are 
part of something that goes on after the 
actual events have passed, even as the poet 
says—that while the words of a poem may 
come to an end, its “ring” does not, and that 
is the reason why rhyme is so needful in 
poetry. 

The early pictures are varied. ‘There is 
the remembrance of the old servant, Kailash, 
of jingling sentences in the Bengali “Child’s 
Primer,” of his first school, the Oriental 
Seminary, and of the details of the simple life 
of the household. 


Luxury was a thing almost unknown in the 
days of our infancy. The standard of living was 
then, as a whole, much more simple than it is 
now. Apart from that, the children of our house- 
hold were entirely free from the fuss of being 
too much looked after. The fact is that, while 
the process of looking after may be an occasional 
treat for the guardians, to the children it is al- 
ways an unmitigated nuisance. 

Our elders were in every way at a great dis- 
tance from us in their dress and food, living and 
doing, conversation and amusement. We caught 
glimpses of these, but they were beyond our reach. 
Elders have become cheap to modern children; 
they are too readily accessible and so are all ob- 
jects of desire. Nothing ever came so easily to 
us. Many a trivial thing was for us a rarity, 
and we lived mostly in the hope of attaining, 
when we were old enough, the things which the 
distant future held in trust for us. The result 
was that what little we did get, we enjoyed to 
the utmost; from skin to core nothing was thrown 
away. The modern child of a well-to-do family 
nibbles at only half the things he gets; the 
greater part of the world is wasted on him. 


An immense banyan tree in the garden 
often attracted his childish attention. It was 
beneath the shade of this spreading tree that 
the people of his dream world came and “lin- 


gered on in the light of modern day.” Later, 
Tagore wrote of this banyan tree: 


With tangled roots hanging down from your 
branches, O ancient Banyan tree, 

You stand still day and night like an ascetic 
at his penances. 

Do you ever remember the child whose fancy 
played with your shadows? 


The poet’s first outing was a visit to a 
villa on the banks of the Ganges, which he 
felt welcomed him like a friend of a former 
birth. 


Every day there was the ebb and flow of the 
tide on the Ganges; the various gait of so many 
different boats; the shifting of the shadows of 
the trees from west to east; and, over the fringe 
of the shade-patches of the woods on the opposite 
bank, the gush of golden life-blood through the 
pierced breast of the evening sky. Some days 
would be cloudy from early morning; the oppo- 
site woods black; black shadows moving over 
the river. Then with a rush would come the 
vociferous rain, blotting out the horizon; the dim 
line of the other bank taking its leave in tears; 
the river swelling with suppressed heavings; and 
the moist wind making free with the foliage of 
the trees overhead. 


When Tagore was at school he.commenced 
to write poetry in his “blue manuscript book.” 
His teacher Satkari sent for the lad one day 


and asked, “So you write poetry, do you?” 


Upon receiving an affirmative answer, he 
commissioned Tagore to write a poem on 
some high moral precept. Tagore writes in 
the reminiscences: 


When I finished and handed him the verses 
next day, he took me to the highest class and 
made me stand before the boys. “Recite,” he 
commanded. And I recited loudly. The only 
praiseworthy thing about this moral poem was 
that it soon got lost. Its moral effect upon the 
class was far from encouraging—the sentiment it 
aroused being not one of regard for the author. 


His first critic was a minstrel, Srikantha 
Babu, an old man “like a perfectly ripe 
Alphonso mango—not a trace of acid or 
coarse fibre in his composition.” 


He was of the old school of Persian culture and 
knew not a word of English. His inseparable 
companions were a hubble-bubble at his left, and 
a sitar on his lap, and from his throat flowed 
song unceasing. On one occasion I had 
composed a hymn, and had not failed to make 
due allusion to the trials and tribulations of this 
world. Srikantha Babu was convinced that my 
father would be overjoyed at such a perfect gem 
of a devotional poem. With unbounded enthu- 
siasm he volunteered to personally acquaint him 
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with it. By a piece of good fortune I was not 
there at the time, but heard afterwards that my 
father was hugely amused that the sorrows of 
the world should have so early moved his 
youngest son to the point of versification. 


The “Reminiscences,” so far as they have 
been published, give a succession of pictures 
of the life of the poet up to the age of twelve 
or thirteen. At that period of his life Tagore 
was a pupil at the Bengal Academy, a Eura- 
sian school, that he describes as a petty insti- 
tution with an insufficient income. Through- 
out these sketches of his childhood days, one 
is continually impressed with the wisdom of 
the fine simplicity of his upbringing. The 


world yielded its delights to him slowly, and 
largely because of the discipline of his un- 
pampered youth, he has brought over into 
manhood the spontaneity and fresh delight of 
the Eternal Springtime whose praises he has 
often sung. : 


“Come and rejoice, for April is awake. 

Fling yourselves into the flood of being, 
bursting the bondage of the past. 

April is awake. 

Life’s shoreless sea is heaving in the sun 
before you. 

All the losses are lost and death is drowned 
in its waves. 

Plunge into the deep without fear with the 
gladness of April in your blood.” 





BERLIN'S NEW SUBWAY 


ITH Germany’s main efforts concen- 

trated on the war, the industries of 
peace within her borders have naturally fall- 
en off. It is all the more noteworthy, there- 
fore, that the chief city of the empire— 
Berlin—with all its increased responsibility 
brought by the war—caring for the fami- 
lies of the soldiers in the field and regula- 
ting the food supplies of its citizens—has 
through all this trying period been energet- 
ically pushing a great municipal project, the 
building of a North-to-South subway tran- 
sit line. The work is described in a recent 
issue of Die Woche by its constructor, 
Friedrich Krause. 

This project has for its object the relief 
of traffic congestion on the Friedrichstrasse, 
the principal north and south highway of 
the city. The subway will start at Miller- 
strasse, at the intersection of Ungarnstrasse, 
and extend to Gneisenaustrasse. “The power 
station will take in an acreage of about the 
size of a square block. This main stretch 
of road will be about +34 miles long, divided 
into seven construction units. ‘Two of these 
units have already been completed, and four 
are now in process of building. 

The cost of this line is estimated at about 
$16,000,000, which is unusually high, espe- 
cially as there was no expense for the pur- 
chase of land. In fact, the cost exceeds by 
over a million dollars a mile the roads hith- 
erto built in Berlin. One reason for this 
high cost is that the road is to run under- 
ground for its entire length. Then there 
are tremendous difficulties of construction 
along the route. For instance, there are 
two water-courses in the path of the road, 
the Spree River and the Landwehr Canal. 


These must be tunneled under. The Wei- 
dendammer bridge must be removed tempo- 
rarily and two provisional bridges erected. 
The Panke stream is crossed at two points 
also, besides which the route is intersected 
by a number of surface railroads, which 
complicates construction, necessitating expen- 
sive and time-consuming operations. ‘Two 
swamps are also to be encountered, requiring 
reinforced construction along the way. 

Inasmuch as the construction work must 
be carried on without disturbing traffic, the 
underground work must be kept covered all 
the way. This again adds to the cost. Then 
the numerous public-service conduits,—gas- 
pipes, electricity lines, and water-mains— 
must all be removed, at a cost per mile of a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

A southerly addition, determined on since 
the project was begun, will add another 
mile and three-quarters, giving the road a 
length of nearly six and one-half miles, 
which will be traversed in twenty-two and a 
half minutes. There will be sixteen sta- 
tions, a little less than a half mile apart, 
The total cost of this entire stretch of road, 
including the above-mentioned addition, will 
be about $20,000,000. The road will be 
further lengthened by a mile and a half line 
being built up from Newkéln, a suburb on 
the south, which will be taken over and 
tied into the new Berlin underground sys- 
tem. The cars of the new road will be 
larger than those now in use on the Berlin 
system, carrying 110 persons, as against the 
75 carried by the cars on the elevated road; 
they are to be equipped with various new 
devices, and are arranged for the rapid in- 
take and discharge of passengers. 
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The construction work on this new sub- 
way of Berlin is going on speedily in spite 
of the war. The decrease in the automobile 
trafic, owing to war conditions, has been a 
help to the building work, while on the 
other hand, the difficulty experienced in ob- 


SCENE ON A BUSY STREET CORNER IN BERLIN, SHOWING PRELIMINARY STAGES OF SUBWAY CONSTRUCTION 


taining material and men at this time has 
been a hindrance. But even though the road 
may not be finished in the time originally 
contemplated, it is confidently anticipated 
that unless unusual obstacles arise it will be 


completed by the fall of 1918. 





THE PHILIPPINE HEALTH MIRACLE 


se HE city without odors” is the new 

and striking name by which Manila, 
the capital of the Philippines, is now known 
throughout the Far East. In the last ten 
years smallpox, cholera, plague, beriberi, and 
leprosy, which had always been thought 
essential to existence in Asiatic cities, have 
either disappeared or been brought under 
control. It is now declared that Manila is 
not only the cleanest and most beautiful city 
in the Orient, but that it is one of the health- 
iest in the world. 

An account of the work of Dr. Victor G. 
Heiser, the young American sanitarian, who 
as Director of Health for the Philippine 
Islands brought about this transformation, 
is contributed to the April number of Har- 
per’s Magazine by Mr. Burton J. Hendrick. 
When Dr. Heiser entered on his task in 1905, 
it is said that there was ‘“‘not a sewer east of 
Suez,” and in all the leading cities the na- 


tive populations were wallowing in the accu- 
mulated filth of centuries. In the Philippine 
archipelago itself smallpox carried off 40,000 
people a year, and in the very year the Amer- 
icans began their health campaign there were 
128,000 cases of cholera. In previous years 
cholera had caused a thousand deaths a day 
in Manila, and had destroyed whole villages. 
Beriberi destroyed thousands of lives an- 
nually and bubonic plague was as prevalent 
in Luzon as in India. A majority of the peo- 
ple were afflicted with malaria, dysentery, 
and tuberculosis. Nearly every man, wman, 
and child in the Islands was ill. 

A sanitation problem of truly colossal pro- 
portions thus presented itself to the Ameri- 
can health administration. Dr. Heiser at- 
tacked this problem by seeking and winning 
the codperation of the Filipinos themselves, 
whom he recognized as intelligent and self- 
respecting folk, quite capable of being trans- 
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The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of the Philippines, 
the Most Reverend Jere- 
miah Harty, worked effect- 
ively for the cause and se- 
cured the codperation of 
priests in all parts of the 
Islands. 

Some reforms have been 
advanced in Manila far be- 
yond any stage yet reached 
in the United States. For 
example, Filipinos can now 
purchase food only in pub- 
lic markets, where it has 
been thoroughly inspected. 
Mr. Hendrick suggests that 
if New York bought its 
food under such conditions 
a marked decrease might be 
expected in typhoid, infan- 
tile diarrhea, and other dis- 
eases. 

There are said to be no 
anti-vaccination societies in 
the Philippines. ‘Ten mil- 
lion Filipinos have been 
vaccinated without a single 
death. Manila, where for- 
merly thousands died every 
year from smallpox, has not 
had a death from that cause 
since 1906. ‘The mortality 
in all the islands has 
dropped from 40,000 a 
year to 600 or 700, and it 


is said that these compara- 











DR. VICTOR HEISER 


formed into a race of sanitarians, although 
it is doubtful whether any American admin- 
istrative official prior to Dr. Heiser had 
dreamed of such a possibility. A beginning 
was made by establishing three hundred 
boards of health, one in every province and 
municipality. ‘These boards were composed 
chiefly of Filipinos. The health inspectors 
and workers were invariably natives, always 
acting under American direction. ‘Thou- 
sands of vaccinators were Filipinos. 

Hygiene and sanitation were introduced 
as studies in the public schools, along with 
reading and arithmetic, and it is said that the 
Filipino school child knows far more about 
bacteria and flies and mosquitoes than the 
school children of the United States. Both 
native and American newspapers were also 
made auxiliaries to the health campaign. 


tively few deaths occur at 
interior points that cannot 
be reached by the vaccin- 
ators, for lack of roads, in time to preserve 
the strength of the virus. 

The Philippine General Hospital, at Ma- 
nila, ranks with the best hospitals in the 
United States or Europe. Many of the 
provinces also have modern hospitals and 
dispensaries. There are medical colleges and 
schools for nurses, and even the non-Chris- 
tian tribes have learned to collect garbage 
daily, sweep the village streets, and clean up 
the yards. “Igorotte vaccinators, pricking 
the brown arms of their fellows with vac- 
cine points, are now a common sight.” 

Colonial experts throughout the Far East 
are following Dr. Heiser’s lead in eradica- 
ting plague, smallpox, and cholera. Heiser 
methods have been introduced in Japan, 
Indo-China, the Straits Settlements, Java, 
India, Australia, Ceylon, and Siam. 
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JAMES B. ANGELL AND THE GROWTH 
OF THE STATE joni eset ng 


HE death of Dr. James B. Angell early 

last month reminds the New York 
Nation that of the group of four university 
presidents who in the ’70’s and ’80’s of the 
last century held places of undisputed leader- 
ship, two still remain among us—President 
White, of Cornell, in his eighty-fourth year, 
and President Eliot, of Harvard, in his 
eighty-fifth. The death of President Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins, in 1908, at the age 
of seventy-seven, made the first break in that 
notable group. President Angell, of the 
University of Michigan, was older than 
either of the others, and at the time of his 
death had reached the age of eighty-seven. 

The dates of birth of these four educa- 
tional leaders were all comprised in a space 
of five years—from 1829 to 1834—and they 
all reached places of great influence in Amer- 
ican university life at about the same period. 
When Dr. Angell assumed the presidency 
at Ann Arbor, Dr. Eliot had been for two 
years the incumbent of the corresponding 
office at the oldest and greatest of American 
universities, while Dr. White had been serv- 
ing for four years as the first president. of 
Cornell, and Dr. Gilman was to undertake 
four years later the pioneering work at Johns 
Hopkins. 

As the Nation points out, it was during 
the twenty years following the close of the 
Civil War that “our colleges emerged from 
what may be called the colonial type, and 
our universities became institutions of the 
character to which that name is applied in 
Europe.” During this period the college 
curriculum became liberalized, university 
faculties were developed in ‘“non-profes- 
sional” studies, and at the same time the 
standards were raised in schools of medicine 
and of law. In each of these directions the 
influence of this quartette of university } resi- 
dents was marked. The Nation writer 
contrasts the influence of these men with that 
of such a representative college president of 
an earlier generation as Mark Hopkins, of 
Williams, who was above all a teacher and 
whose impress on Williams men was that 
which came directly from his own intellect, 
character, and spirit. The work of the 
modern university president relates in the 
main to organization, development, and 
method. Yet the writer concludes that the 
source of strength and of influence is still 
to be found primarily in personality. 

















THE LATE DR. JAMES B. ANGELL 


(For thirty-eight years saittident of the University of 
ichigan 


Dr. Angell’s name will always be associ- 
ated specifically with the development of the 
State universities. In this group of institu- 
tions the University of Michigan long held 
a unique position. It was the first of the 
State universities to win recognition from 
Eastern institutions, and a position of pri- 
macy in its class it long retained. President 
Angell did much to further the development 
of the university and to extend its influence. 
He served as president for thirty-eight years, 
retiring from active service at the age of 
eighty, and his contrivution to the cause of 
higher education in America was universally 
recognized. 

Before he began his work as a university 
administrator, Dr. Angell had served an ap- 
frenticeship in journalism as editor of the 
Providence Journal throughout the Civil 
War, and still earlier he had held a profes- 
sorship of modern languages and literature 
at Brown University. 
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BIMETALLISM AGAIN 





NE curious effect oi the war, as point- 

ed out by Mr. W. H. Allen, in 
Moody’s Magazine (New York), is the 
rise in the price of silver, which in two 
months last year rose from 47 cents an ounce 
to 54%. That this advance will continue, 
even after the war is over, is the prediction 
of bullion dealers. One explanation of this 
phenomenon given by Mr. Allen is the in- 
creased demand from the armies in Europe 
for a currency that has universal value. Pa- 
per money passes current in the countries 
where it is issued, but when the armies are 
shifted to other countries, their paper cur- 
rency loses its purchasing power. Metallic 
currency, however, finds general acceptance. 
Gold is needed at home to serve as bank re- 
serves, and also to satisfy the demand from 
America and other countries in payment for 
war munitions and supplies; hence the re- 
course to silver. Another reason for the ad- 
vance is the demand from China, where 
standardization of coinage is about to be put 
into effect. About 150,000,000 ounces of 
silver, it is said, will be needed there. 

Those who believe that the present ad- 
vance will continue after the war are un- 
doubtedly looking forward to a return to the 
double standard on the part of the leading 
nations of Europe. It is argued that Eng- 
land and France, and possibly some other 
countries, will seek to avoid the repudiation 
of their debts, and the suspension of gold 
payments, which some financial experts have 
predicted, by adopting the double standard. 
As for France, Mr. Allen points out that it 
would not be much of a change because she 
has always reserved the right to pay out 
silver wherever it is not convenient to part 
with gold. 

England, however, has the greatest need 
of the double standard because of her much 
larger issues of paper money. She will, of 
course, seek to retain her old position as the 
world’s financial center, but since it would 
be impossible to maintain this position on a 
gold basis, any more than on a paper basis, 
bimetallism is regarded as her only hope, 
and it is thought that she will use all her 
great influence with other nations to make it 
a world-wide policy. On account of her 


growing debts and enormous issues of paper 
money, it might not be difficult to bring 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia to favor 
this policy. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
with gold coming here in large quantities and 


with a new currency system tha reduces the 
amount of gold needed for bank reserves, 
why should anyone advocate at this time a 
return to bimetallism? The reason urged 
by Mr. Allen is that since we are reaching 
out for control of the world’s markets we 
should favor any policy that will increase 
the purchasing power of those nations that 
we ask to buy our goods. In other words, 
we should meet such countries half way. 
We are particularly anxious to reach the 
markets of Mexico and other countries south 
of us. These countries, along with the 
United States and Canada, produce over 
seven-eighths of the world’s output of sil- 
ver; consequently bimetallism would greatly 
enhance their purchasing power. 

Furthermore, the United States, being one 
of the largest producers of silver, would be 
more directly benefited by the increased de- 
mand for the white metal. This demand 
would encourage the opening up of many 
mines that are now undeveloped, because the 
previous low price of silver did not make it 
profitable to work them. 

The opposing argument of twenty years 
ago that there is gold enough in the world 
to do the world’s business will not have the 
weight to-day that it formerly had. Europe 
certainly has not enough to satisfy her needs, 
nor can the deficit be met from the surplus 
in this country. In this connection, Mr. 
Allen shows that current estimates of our 
stock of gold have been misleading, in that 
they have included the metal sent here to 
be invested in our bonds and stocks. 

The bimetallists contend that it is not 
sufficient that we have gold enough to main- 
tain the single standard; it is equally neces- 
sary that those who buy our goods be able 
to pay us in gold. In reaching out for the 
world’s markets, we propose to inaugurate a 
system of long credits, but those countries 
that are issuing such huge quantities of pa- 
per money cannot possibly pay us in gold 
nor maintain the gold standard. If then, the 
bimetallists argue, we expect to win the 
trade of those countries, we must agree to 
the system of international currency that they 
maintain,—a currency that will serve as bank 
reserves as well as to make payments for 
goods. Unless we are willing to codperate 
in establishing such a system, the other coun- 
tries may refuse to buy our goods. 

When the rest of the world is practically 
on a paper basis, why should the United 
States continue to pay gold on demand? 
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PAN-AMERICANISM AND PAN- 
HISPANISM 


HE advantage for Latin America of 

combining the two movements, Pan- 
Americanism and Pan-Hispanism, is the sub- 
ject of an article by Seftor Eliseo Giberga in 
La Reforma Social, of Havana. The writer 
notes that many of the opponents of Pan- 
Americanism have expressed a fear that a 
freer introduction of the products and capi- 
tal of the United States would unduly favor 
the spread of our influence in Latin Amer- 
ica. ‘They have even believed that the pro- 
jected transcontinental railroad, while con- 
tributing without doubt to the progress of 
South America, would be still more useful 
for the United States, and that the same 
danger would result from the employment 
of North American capital for the develop- 
ment of South American industries. 

As a counterpoise to this inevitable influ- 
ence of the United States in economic and 
industrial matters, this. writer proclaims the 
importance of strengthening the spiritual 
bonds that unite the various Latin-American 
countries through their possession of a com- 
mon language, literature and tradition. To 
give this tendency its due form, however, a 
closer ‘intercourse between the South Ameri- 
can peoples alone will not suffice; similar 
relations with Spain must also be fostered. 
Otherwise the movement would be sterile, 
having no roots in the century-old common 
history, in the past of the race. The history 
of each of the new countries is too brief, and 
their connection with each other too slight. 
“The root of these peoples is in Spain. If 
this root be rent asunder, they will become 
indifferent to their past and will soon change 
their individuality, their form and their life.” 

Of the perils menacing the Spanish indi- 
viduality of the Latin-American republics, 
Senor Giberga says: 

The various elements of diversity in these 
peoples, which are even to-day perceptible in 
some of them, would no longer be restrained 
and would evolve themselves more energetically. 
Slowly, but inevitably, they would reach a stage 
of diversification in which the memory of the 
past might indeed persist, but in which it would 
fail to register in the present the old ethnic and 
spiritual fraternity. 

Little by little, the vocabulary of some of our 
Spanish-American peoples is becoming differen- 
tiated under the foreign influences to which they 
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have been, and are now subjected. In Argen- 
tina, which has received a larger non-Spanish 
immigration than the others, there are those who 
use an idiom which might be called a national 
one, distinct from true Spanish. Of course Cas- 
tilian Spanish must undergo development in all 
parts of the Spanish world, but is it not true that 
the slower the process of differentiation, and the 
less marked the differentiations themselves, the 
greater will be the moral, social and _ political 
power of a language? 


What then is the special value of Pan- 
Americanism for the Spanish-American 
countries, apart from the development of 
commerce and industry? In Senor Giberga’s 
opinion this is to be found in the protection 
it affords against possible European aggres- 
sion. A political alliance with Spain would 
afford no help in this direction, as little as 
in any unlikely complications with the 
United States, but in case of an attempt on 
the part of any European power to satisfy 
its colonial aspirations in Latin America, 
Pan-Americanism would serve as an effective 
bar to the gratification of any such ambition, 
and what greater justification of its utility 
as a means of national defense can be de- 
manded ? 

In commercial relations, the aim of the 
Latin-American republics should be to pre- 
serve as far as possible their liberty of ac- 
tion. An American Zollverein is no essen- 
tial part of Pan-Americanism, Untrammeled 
intercourse with one another, with the 
United States, and with Spain, should be 
maintained by the Spanish-American coun- 
tries. This policy would tend to enrich and 
stimulate their culture, by blending Ameri- 
can with Spanish influences, by bringing to 
them ideas sprung from two distinct sources. 
Nor, while cultivating especially close rela- 
tions with the United States and Spain, 
should the Spanish-American countries fail 
to foster the interchange of products and of 
ideas with the various European nations. 
For it must be borne in mind that depend- 
ence upon commercial intercourse with a 
single nation is likely to result in subordina- 
tion to the interests of that nation. The 
more varied the relations of a country, the 
greater and the more effective will be its 
independence. 














THE NEW BOOKS 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


ie ag FARJENEL, of Paris, is an au- 
thority upon China. It happens that his 
more recent, travels in that country coincided with 
the period of the great revolution which culmi- 
nated in the abdication of the Manchu dynasty 
and the establishment of the republic. This 
period covered a portion of the year 1911 and 
most ofthe year 1912.. M. Farjenel had the ad- 
vantage of knowing’ the Chinese language in 
advance, and he had for traveling companion a 
young French officer who was his nephew. He 
began with the French colony of Cochin-China, 
and first visited the southern provinces of the 
Chinese Empire. Afterwards he went up the 
Yangtse-kiang, visited Shanghai and Hong-kong, 
and spent a long time at Peking. He had 
every opportunity to meet officials, the revolu- 
tionary leaders, missionaries, and foreigners of 
all races. 

He wrote out his observations in the form of 
a simple and unpretentious journal,’ which im- 
portant public men in France persuaded him to 
publish. M. Farjenel’s modest observations form 
so incomparably the most valuable work on 
Chinese political conditions in our day and upon 
the great revolution, that has appeared from any 
pen, that the discriminating reader is in a mood 
of gratitude with each succeeding page. This is 
the only book extant that could make an American 
or Englishman or Frenchman understand what 
has taken place in China. M. Farjenel does not 
reason or argue or attempt to write a book in the 
field of history or diplomacy. He merely tells 
his readers what he saw and heard; and, as it 
happens, he is a man of as high a power of 
observation and analysis as was De Tocqueville 
or as is Lord Bryce. 

To have read this book several months ago 
would have been to know that Yuan Shih-kai 
could not possibly have succeeded in making him- 
self Emperor. China had become a republic 
because of a profound revolution. There had 
been an awakening that the Chinese people them- 
selves regarded as in many respects like that of 
the French Revolution. Of many leaders, Sun 
Yat-sen was the foremost. Yuan Shih-kai was 
subsequently made President, not because the 
revolutionists preferred him, but as a practical 
step toward having the republic accepted, getting 
rid of the Manchu dynasty, and making a pro- 
visional start. 

M. Farjenel has a rare power of sympathy and 
understanding. The idealism of France has 
enabled him to grasp the spirit of the new Chi- 
nese leaders, who are as devoted to their con- 
ceptions of a new and free China as were the 
most enthusiastic French revolutionists to their 
ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Our 





1 Through the Chinese Revolution, By Fernand Farje- 
nel. Stokes. 352 pp. $2.50. 
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author’s pages are full of charming bits of de- 
scription of places, phases of life, and represen- 
tative men. They will survive and be read in 
future generations like the books of Arthur 
Young. 


The title of Mr. Scherer’s little volume about 
Japan is quite misleading.” The book is a mod- 
erate and useful essay on the relations of Japan 
and the United States. No chapter of it has any 
reference to a crisis. The author lived in Japan 
many years ago and has recently lived in Cali- 
fornia. He deals with the tendency of the Japan- 
ese to become a growingly important factor in 
Californian agriculture. He favors a prohibition 
of land-holding by all aliens. This would avoid 
discrimination against Japanese. California’s 
alien land law of three years ago prohibited land 
ownership to classes of people not eligible for 
naturalization. Mr. Scherer’s book is conciliatory 
and helpful in its suggestions. 


If we are to have intensely controversial books 
and articles printed in this country, dealing with 
the relations between China and Japan,-it will 
be much better that the authors be scholars and 
writers of Japanese or Chinese nationality. A 
man like Mr. Tong, who wrote from the Chinese 
standpoint in the last number of the REVIEW OF 
Reviews, has a right to speak for his country and 
nobody can question his motives or his point of 
view. Dr. Iyenaga, who has recently written for 
this REVIEW and is equally well known in Japan 
and the United States, is an accredited spokesman 
for Japanese policies. Dr. Iyenaga’s little book, 
called “Japan’s Real Attitude Toward America,” 
contains, besides material of his own, several 
chapters from other pens.* It is largely devoted 
to repudiating the extremely bitter and harsh 
attacks upon Japan of an American who lived 
for some time in China and who is regarded as 
now engaged, on behalf of some official or un- 
oficial Chinese interests, in trying to stir up 
feeling in the United States against Japan. The 
fact is that the great American public is very 
friendly in its feeling towards both China and 
Japan, and hopes that both countries may prosper 
as friends and neighbors, and that there may be 
even better relations in future than in the past 
between our own country and the two great and 
admirable nations across the Pacific. Americans 
with some knowledge of one or the other of these 
countries may help to improve our relations with 
both. But Americans who try to involve us in 
controversies between China and Japan are not 
to be encouraged. 





2The Japanese Crisis. By James A. B. Scherer. 
Stokes. 148 pp. 75 cents. 

3Japan’s Real Attitude Toward America. Edited by 
Toyokichi Iyenaga. Putnam. 94 pp. 75 cents. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


DOZEN years ago Mr. Samuel B. Crandall, 

of the New York bar, wrote a valuable work 
entitled “Treaties: Their Making and Enforce- 
ment.” He has now brought out a new edition, 
revised and brought down to date.’ This is much 
more than a mere essay in the field of diplomacy 
and international relations. It is worked out of 
the actual proceedings of our courts of law 
touching upon every aspect of the interpretation 
and application of those international agreements 
called by the general term of “treaties.” The 
book has great value, not only for lawyers but 
for all careful students of history and policy. 


Mr. Sherrill’s book entitled “Modernizing the 
Monroe Doctrine”* bears no resemblance at all to 
the important work of Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart that we commended in these pages three 
months ago. Professor Hart’s work is the formal 
presentation of a student of history and interna- 
tional relations. Mr. Sherrill’s much smaller 
work is very informal, concrete rather than 
abstract—the notes of a diplomat and statesman 
rather than the treatise of a scholarly student. 
The two books taken together and carefully read 
would do much to guide the people of the United 
States in their relations with the other peoples 
who inhabit the Western hemisphere. Mr. Sher- 
rill, who spent two or three years as United 
States Minister at Buenos Aires, while a great 





optimist regarding 
South America, is not 
superficial or merely 
flattering in his esti- 
mates of our Latinic 
neighbors. He _ looks 
to the future for larg- 
er confederations and 
goes so far as to pre- 
dict two _ federated 
Spanish - speaking re- 
publics, one of the 
north and the other 
of the south, with the 
Portuguese - speaking 
republic of Brazil oc- 
cupying the tropical 
heart of the continent. 
He believes that the 
right development of 
Pan-American princi- 
ples will strengthen 
North and South 
America in relation to Europe on one side 
and Asia on the other. The frankness with 
which he discusses many current issues gives a 
timely and readable quality to a book that is 
only too brief in view of its wisdom and its 
worth. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler contributes 
a commendatory introduction. 
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BOOKS RELATING TO THE WAR 


Victory in Defeat. By Stanley Washburn. 
Doubleday, Page Co. 180 pp. Ill. $1. 

Mr. Stanley Washburn, who had for some 
months been with the Russian armies in Poland 
as a newspaper correspondent, and whose inter- 
esting article on Russia in the war appeared in 
last month’s issue of the REVIEW oF REvIEws, has 
now returned to the scenes of the war. While 
on his recent vacation in this country, however, 
he wrote a book entitled “Victory in Defeat,” 
mostly compiled from his newspaper articles 
dealing with the great Russian retreat, its strate- 
gic character, and its bearings upon the war as 
a whole. 


Before, During, and After 1914. By Anton 
Nystrom. Translated by H. G. de Walterstorff. 
Scribner’s. 368 pp. $2.50. 

A discussion of the war by a scholarly Swedish 
radical, a disciple of Comte. Dr. Nystrém, who 
was a volunteer for Denmark in the Dano-Ger- 
man war of 1864, has been for more than half a 
century a consistent opponent of Prussian mili- 
tarism. 


Antwerp to Gallipoli. 
Scribner’s. 304 pp. Ill. $1.50. 
A member of the rather large group of Ameri- 


1 Treaties: Their Making and Enforcement. 
B. Crandall. Washington: John Byrne & 


p. $6. 
2 Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine. By Charles H. 
Sherrill, Houghton, Mifflin Co. 203 pp. $1.25, 


By Arthur Ruhl. 
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can war correspondents here relates his experi- 
ences and describes many phases of warfare as 
he has observed them on the different fronts. 


War Letters of an American Woman. By 
Marie Van Vorst. John Lane Co. 328 pp. III. 
$1.50. 

Miss Van Vorst, the American novelist, was 
living in Paris at the outbreak of the war, and 
brought her mother to London for safety in the 
early days of the conflict. There she took a 
course of Red Cross lectures, and later turned 
to good account the knowledge thus gained at 
the American Ambulance in the Pasteur Institute 
at Neuilly. Things that she heard and saw dur- 
ing this and other experiences in the war zone 
make up the present volume. 


My Fourteen Months at the Front. By 
William J. Robinson. 201 pp. Ill. $1. 

A twenty-two-year-old Boston boy joined the 
British army on October 2, 1914, and served as 
dragoon guardsman, dispatch rider, and motor- 
car driver, visiting every part of the British line 
in France and Belgium. In this unpretentious 
book he tells his story very simply and effectively, 
and reveals the daily routine of the fighting 
man’s life as he has learned it. Although it is 
known that many Americans have volunteered 
3 for service with the Allies, this is possibly the 
first published narrative of the experiences of 
such a volunteer. 
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Canada in Flanders. By Sir Max Aitken, 
M.P. Doran. 245 pp. 50 cents. 


The author of this little book was formerly a 
prominent business man and financier of Mon- 
treal. He later went to England and became a 
member of the British House of Commons. Be- 
cause of his natural interest in the doings of the 
Canadian troops, he went to the front in Belgium 
and. wrote brilliant accounts of their fighting. 
“Canada in Flanders” sums up the achievements 
of the Canadian Expeditionary Force. It has 
been hailed in England as one of the great war 
books of the year and is now in its tenth edition. 
All Canadians feel especial pride in the valor 
displayed by Canadian troops in the battles of 
Ypres, Neuve Chapelle, Givenchy, and Festubert. 
These are all described in detail in this compact 
volume. ; 


The Greater Tragedy and Other Things. 
By Benjamin Apthorp Gould. Putnam. 189 
pp. $1. 

Mr. Gould, who is an American living in Can- 
ada, deals chiefly in this book with the attitude 
of the United States to the war. 


Germany vs. Civilization. By William Ros- 
coe Thayer. Houghton, Mifflin. 238 pp. $1.50. 

A vigorous statement of the case against Ger- 
many in the conduct of the war from the view- 
point of the Allies. 


The Way of the Cross. 
Putnam. 163 pp. $1. 

This book, said to be the first piece of Russian 
war literature to be translated into English, pic- 
tures the Russian and Polish fugitives fleeing be- 
fore the German invader in August and Septem- 


By V. Doroshovitch. 
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ber, 1915. The author, a famous Russian jour- 
nalist, went through the rear of the Russian army 
and was an eye witness of the scenes that he de- 
scribes. “There is an introductory note by Stephen 
Graham. 


The Assault. By Frederic William Wile. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 413 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


Mr. Wile, author of “Men Around the Kaiser,” 
was serving as Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Times and the Chicago Tribune when ar- 
rested by the German police on August 4, 1914, 
as an “English spy.” Mr. Wile is an American 
who, since the war began, has lived a week in 
Berlin, three months at different periods in Amer- 
ica, and the rest of the time in London. His ex- 
perience as a journalist and, particularly, his 
thoroughgoing study of the German people in the 
years preceding the war make what he has to 
say especially timely and interesting. 


Carlyle and the War. By Marshall Kelly. 
Chicago: The Open Court Pub. Co. 337 pp. $1. 


An Englishman’s defense of Germany, based 
on the writings of Carlyle, who in the author’s 
opinion “was the greatest man of the nineteenth 
century, and knew Germany, German character, 
and German history as no other Briton has ever 
known.” 


A Book of Belgium’s Gratitude. Lane. 395 


pp. Til. $2. 

In this volume many eminent Belgian writers 
and artists have codperated in expressing Bel- 
gium’s gratitude to the people ot ae Britain 
and the United States for the aid that has been 
extended to the stricken nation since the war be- 
gan. The profits derived from the publication 
will be placed at the disposal of Queen Mary. 





WORLD PEACE AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Ways to Lasting Peace. By David Starr 
Jordan. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 255 pp. $1. 


Among American Pacifists Dr. Jordan holds a 
foremost place. In the present work he attempts 
to summarize clearly and succinctly the world’s 
thought regarding the abolition of war. The 
ideal for which he personally strives is the per- 
manence of law. 


World Peace. By John Bigelow. Mitchell 


Kennerley. 291 pp. $1.50. 


When an American army officer gives as many 
years to the study of the problem of world peace 
as Major Bigelow has given, his conclusions are 
deserving of serious attention. It hardly needs 
to be said that Major Bigelow does not believe 
that war can be abolished in our present civiliza- 
tion. He gives his reasons for his disbelief in 
this book. The first sixty pages of which are 
devoted to “Illusions of Pacifism.” He proceeds 


however to elaborate plans for arbitration, a 


world court, and a world state. In these rests 
his hope for an ultimate world peace. 


God and War. By Daniel Roy Freeman. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger. 144 pp. 75 cents. 


An exposition of the absurdity of war and of 
the principles underlying creative peace. 


Wake Up, America! By William R. Castle, 
Jr. Dodd, Mead Co. 111 pp. 50 cents. 


In these essays the author seeks to emphasize 
our individual and national responsibilities in 
this time of stress. 


The Development of the European Nations, 
1870-1914. By J. Holland Rose, LL.D. Putnam. 
410 pp. $2.75. 

This fifth edition of a standard history of 
modern Europe includes three new chapters in 
which are described the most important and best- 
ascertained facts of the period 1900-14. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Charles Francis Adams—an Autobiography. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 224 pp. Ill. $3. 


It is a long time since so frank an autobiog- 
raphy as this has come from the press. It pos- 
sesses an added charm because of the distin- 
guished personality of the author and his place 
in a New England lineage that included two 
Presidents of the United States and the most 
eminent diplomat that ever represented this coun- 
try in England. Mr. Adams is frank not only 
concerning himself and what he regards as his 
personal shortcomings, but also in his charac- 
terizations of his distinguished father and grand- 
father and their contemporaries who occupied 
the seats of the mighty for two generations. 
Furthermore, Mr. Adams himself had a national 
reputation in the field of railroad organization, 
and his career of fifty years, beginning with 
noteworthy service in the Civil War, has enabled 
him to make in these memoirs a distinctive con- 
tribution to American history. 


The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford 
and Their Movements. By S. Parkes Cad- 
man. Macmillan. 596 pp. $2.50. 

The three leaders here associated—Wycliffe, 
whom Dr. Cadman characterizes as the real 
originator of European Protestantism; John 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism; and Cardinal 
Newman, “the spiritual genius of his century who 
reinterpreted Catholicism, both Anglican and 
Roman,”’—are treated in this volume in their re- 
lations to the social and religious movements of 


LITERARY 


The Twentieth Century Moliére: Bernard 
Shaw. By Augustin Hamon. Stokes. 322 pp. 
$2.50. 

The author of this book is the authorized trans- 
lator of Bernard Shaw’s plays into French, and 
a lecturer at the Sorbonne and the University of 
Brussels. In this book he institutes a com- 
parison between Shaw and Moliére in their use 
of comedy. He includes in the volume a study 
of Bernard Shaw, the man, an analysis of his 
dramatic methods, and an exposition of the prin- 
ciples of dramatic technic. The book has been 
translated from the French by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. A thirteen-page “Epistle Dedicatory” is 
addressed to Shaw by the author. 


By W. Walter 
260 pp. 


The Pageant of Dickens. 
Crotch. London: Chapman & Hall. 
$2.25. 

A series of character sketches from the pages 
As the author describes his own 
method, he has “taken groups of Dickens char- 
acters, and tried to lead them past in orderly 
array—allowing them ever and anon to reveal 
their human foibles, to break out into exhilara- 
ting song or exuberant mirth, to pull at our heart 
strings and our sorrow, and to show us the gift 
of healing in their tears.” 


the times in which they lived. The book was 
suggested by a course of lectures delivered under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 


Geraldine Farrar: the Story of an Ameri- 
can Singer by Herself. Houghton, Mifflin. 
115 pp. Ill. $2. 


A popular American singer’s own story of her 
career. Those who have heard Madame Farrar 
in opera will be glad to read this simple personal 
record of her years of training abroad and her 
final successes in Berlin and New York. 


Old Familiar Faces. By Theodore Watts 
Dunton. E. P. Dutton. 303 pp. $1.75. 


“Old Familiar Faces,’ by the late Theodore 
Watts Dunton, is a most fascinating volume of 
literary reminiscences that includes studies of 
the personalities and criticisms of the work of 
George Borrow, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Dr. Gor- 
don Hake, John Leicester Warren (Lord de 
Tabley), William Morris and Francis Hinds 
Groome. ‘This man, sometimes called the “re- 
former of genius,” will be long remembered for 
his extensive literary work, but perhaps even 
longer for the brilliant circle of friends which 
surrounded him and for his devotion to the rare 
art of friendship. His favorite lines from John 
Keats are the key to his temperament: 


“Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.” 


CRITICISM 


Rudyard Kipling. By R. Thurston Hopkins. 
Stokes. 357 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


The sub-title of this volume, “A Literary Ap- 
preciation,” is hardly descriptive of the book’s 
contents. The author’s purpose is better ex- 
pressed in his preface, where he says that he has 
tried to furnish a popular guide to the attitude 
and writings of Kipling. He gives at the outset 
a good outline of Kipling’s career, following this 
with an intimate account of his school life, in 
which many readers will recognize incidents in 
“Stalkey & Co.” The book is quite largely anec- 
dotal, and this fact gives it an interest that would 
be lacking in an ordinary literary “appreciation.” 
The author brings out very clearly the human 
side of his subject, giving many references to 
Kipling’s experiences as a traveler in various 
parts of the world, and particularly in the United 
States. Kipling himself is authority for the de- 
duction that Americans have never forgiven him 
for not dyinz in New York. 


A Book of English Literature. Edited by 
Franklyn Bliss Snyder and Robert Grant Martin, 
Macmillan. 889 pp. $2.25. 

Selections from standard authors, covering the 
field of English poetry, exclusive of the drama, 
from Chaucer to Meredith, and English prose, 
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exclusive of the novel and the short story, from 
Malory to Stevenson. 


The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture. Edited by Sir A. W. Ward, and A. R. 
Waller. Vol. XII. Putnam. 619 pp. $2.50. 


It was a part of the original plan of this com- 
prehensive work to devote the last three volumes 
to the literature of the nineteenth century treated 
as a whole, omitting living authors from the 
scope of the work. Volume XII of the series is 
the first of this nineteenth-century trio and brings 
the record down to the early years of the Vic- 
torian era. Among the authors treated are Sir 
Walter Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, and Jane Austen. 
One good feature of the “Cambridge History,” 
however, is its inclusion of authors of secondary 
rank. Many of the minor poets who flourished 


from 1790 to 1837, as well as some of the lesser 
novelists and essayists of the same period, and 
the historians and antiquaries who rose to emi- 
nence later in the century, receive due attention 
in this volume. 


Social Studies in English Literature. By 
Laura Johnson Wylie. Houghton, Mifflin. 216 


pp. $1.75. 


One of the series of volumes published in honor 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Vassar College. There are four of these studies, 
entitled, respectively, “The English Essay,” “The 
England of George Crabbe,” “The Social Philos- 
ophy of Wordsworth,” and “Shelley’s Democracy,” 
and the purpose of the author in each of these 
essays is to trace the relation between a certain 
body of literature and some aspects of the social 
conditions out of which it grew. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


A Book-Lover’s Holidays in the Open. By 
Theodore Roosevelt. Scribner, 373 pp. Ill. $2. 


This particular book-lover has never permitted 
his adventurings in the open to deprive him of 











From a photograph by Alexander Lambert, M.D. 
COLONEL ROOSEVELT AND ARTHUR LIRETTE WITH 
ANTLERS OF MOOSE SHOT SEPT. 19, 1915 


(From “A Book-Lover’s Holidays in the Open,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) 


the companionship of those book friends that 
seem to hold a place in his affections second only 
to the human comrades of the wilderness. The 
present volume, however, is not chiefly concerned 
with the books to be taken on outings, although a 
very stimulating chapter is devoted to them. 
Colonel Roosevelt's hunting adventures and his 
observations in various parts of North and South 
America make up the bulk of the book. In this 
form of narrative and description the author is 
at his best. The stories are simply told and the 
facts stated have a reason for presentation. 
There are no dull passages in any of the chap- 
ters. One especially effective piece of writing is 
the essay on primitive man in three continents 
and his association with the horse, the lion, and 
the elephant. The chapter on the great bird 
reserves at the mouth of the Mississippi is prob- 
ably the most complete popular account of those 
institutions that has been published anywhere. 


Camp Fires in the Yukon. By Harry A. 
Auer. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd. 204 pp. IIl. 
$1.75. 


Besides being a lover of big-game hunting, 
Mr. Harry A. Auer is perhaps as well acquainted 
as any other American with the region in the 
Great North where big game is most abundant 
to-day. This book relates numerous hunting ad- 
ventures and describes journeys through country 
of great scenic interest in the Canadian province 
of the Yukon. The writer’s observations are 
recorded in the form of a daily journal. The 
illustrations are from a series of unusual photo- 
graphs. 


The Dune Country. By Earl H. Reed. Lane. 


288 pp. Ill. $2. 

Within a few hours’ ride of the city of Chi- 
cago Mr. Reed has discovered a region as little 
known to the average American tourist as any 
bit of “back country” in the South or West. His 
book introduces us not only to the sand dunes 
that skirt the southern and eastern shores of 
Lake Michigan, but to the odd varieties of human 
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types that inhabit those wilds. The sixty illus- 
trations made from the author’s drawings are 
varied and characteristic. 


The Romantic Shore. By Agnes Edwards. 
Salem, Mass.: Salem Press Co. 202 pp. III. $1.50. 

This is the famous North Shore of New Eng- 
land, about which much has been written, but in 
which each latter-day visitor seems to discover 
new points of intergst. 


The Cruise of the Tomas Barrera. By John 
B. Henderson. Putnam’s. 32 pp. IIl. $2.50. 

A narrative of a six-weeks’ cruise to western 
Cuba and the Colorados Reefs for the study of 
the land and marine fauna and flora and the 
salient geological features of the region. It is 
announced that the material collected by the ex- 
pedition is now being critically studied and the 


results will eventually be published in the Smith- 
sonian Reports. There are numerous illustra- 
tions—several in color—and helpful maps. 


The Mountain. By John C. Van Dyke. 
Scribner’s. 234 pp. $1.25, 


Professor Van Dyke's field of descriptive wri- 
ting is unique. In his books on “The Desert” and 
“The Opal Sea,” and in this new volume, devoted 
to the Mountain, both the esthetic and the scien- 
tific aspects of the subject are treated. This is 
done with a degree of literary charm quite un- 
usual in technical descriptions. The opening 
chapter of the present volume is concerned, 
however, with the plains rather than the moun- 
tains of the Great West. Professor Van Dyke 
styles his chapters “renewed studies in impres- 
sions and appearances,” and in form and method 
the book is a fitting sequel to “The Desert.” 





RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


R USsIAN literature is being widely read just 
now, largely on account of its realism. The 
dreams of the idealists have been shattered by a 
world-war; there is a tendency to turn away 
from fiction that presents a world of illusion and 
glosses over the ugly facts of life. Serge Persky’s 
treatise, “Contemporary Russian Novelists” (John 
Luce & Co., Boston), covers a large field of 
Russian literature. There are many Russian 
writers whose works have scarcely been discov- 
ered in this country. With Dostoievsky, Gorky, 
Gogol, Turgenev, Artzibashef, and Tchekhov, we 
are fairly familiar. Others that we should know 
include Vikenty Veressayev, whose famous work, 
“The Memoirs of a Physician,” created a sensa- 
tion in Europe; Sholom Ash, Michael Kouzmine, 
Sergyev-Tzensky, Madame Hippius-Merezhkov- 
skaya, and Feodor Sologoub, who writes exquisite 
fairy tales. 

Alexander Kuprin’s powerful novel, “The 
Duel” (Macmillan), gives us a vivid story of 
life in an infantry regiment stationed in a bar- 
racks near the German frontier. It is incidentally 
an arraignment of the terrible mismanagement of 
the Russo-Japanese campaign. Four short stories 
by Kuprin are published under the title of “The 
River of Life” (John Luce & Co.). The genius 
of this brilliant novelist reaches its height in his 
magnificent short stories. He has been called a 
painter with words, so vividly does he convey 
the illusions of color, form and light, and his 
stormy descriptive passages are unexcelled among 
modern Russian writers. His books are less 
harrowing to read than those of other Russian 
writers, for he is a story-teller pure and simple. 

“The Bet and Other Tales,” by Tchekhov, and 
“With a Diploma and a Whirlwind, ” by Dant- 
chenko, two short novels that from the vantage 
ground of city and country discuss the question of 
women’s rights, are now available in English 
translation. (John Luce & Co.) 


There are many books that tell one about 
Russia and the Russian people, but one of the 
books that make us feel the actual potential- 
ity of the Russian nation is a volume of trans- 


lations, “The Epic Songs of Russia,” by Isabel 
Hapgood, first published thirty years ago, as the 
author states, “before the public was ready for 
it.” The new edition is presented with an intro- 
duction by J. W. Mackail, formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. The book 
contains selections from the song of three cycles: 
“The Elder Heroes,” “The Cycle of Vladimir or 
of Kief,” and the “Cycle of Novgorod.” Informa- 
tion about the various heroes, their signs and 
wonders, is given in an appendix. The “Songs” 
are marvelous and fascinating, a combination of 
human emotion, mysticism and Oriental imagery, 
combined with the simple religious faith of the 
Russian peasant. They relate the adventures and 
feats of super-mortals and hero-gods. The origi- 
nal facts upon which many of these tales were 
founded have been practically lost in the splendor 
of.their literary garment shaped by humble peas- 
ants whose extreme poverty and isolation were 
recompensed by their imagination and power of 
lyrical expression. The epic songs date from a 
period when Russia was touched with the tide of 
the Renaissance that reached its apex in the 
thirteenth century in Western Europe. The 
poetry that springs from life itself, that is always 
living in every age and clime, ‘the music that 
flows in the best of all old ballads, still pours 
through these Russian songs in spite of the cen- 
turies through which they have been handed down 
by oral transmission. 


“Dostoievsky: His Life and Literary Activity,” 
by Eugene Scloviev, translated by C. J. Hogarth, 
gives a picture of the life of the great Russian 
genius that enables one to understand the mor- 
bidity and hysteria of much of his work. His 
unhappy boyhood, the influences of his joyless 
youth, his revolutionary activities, his imprison- 
ment in Siberia, the constant irritation of his 
poverty and literary bondage made him regard 
life as a matter of utmost gravity, a conflict in 





By Isabel Hapgood. 


1The Epic Sonam, ot of Russia. 
. 1.5 
Trans. by C. J. 


Scribner. 282 pp. § 
2 Dostoievsky. By al Soloviev. 
Hogarth. Macmillan, 247 pp. 
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which man was perpetually the loser. “Not for 
pleasure’s sake did man exist, but for the main- 
tenance. of a moral ideal to which man was 
bound to sacrifice his ego.” In this belief one 
sees that Dostoievsky shared in the simplicity of 
religious faith that characterizes the Russian 
peasant and felt more than all else a resignation 
to duty and a patient acceptance of suffering 
along with all the other hard facts of his life. 


Four stories from the Russian of Vladimir 
Korolenko have been translated by Marian Fell. 
They are published under the title of the story 
that made Korolenko a personage in Russia, 
“Makar’s Dream.’” It is a delight to read these 
stories. They have been compared to a “fresh 
breeze blowing through the heavy air of a hos- 
pital, ” that is a breeze of springtime and simple 
optimism blown through the morbidity of the 
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modern Russian realists. Wladimir Korolenko 
was born in Little Russia in 1853, of mixed 
Polish and Cossack stock. The hardships of his 
early years have given him a profound sympathy 
with the struggling peasants. “Makar’s Dream,” 
“In Bad Company,” “The Murmuring Forest,” 
and “The Day of Atonement,” reveal Korolenko 
as an idealist whose creative imagination will 
not vision an earth where injustice shall reign 
forever, nor a heaven wherein the slightest wound 
of the soul shall not be healed. He was exiled 
for a time in Siberia on account of his advanced 
social doctrines. In 1895 he became editor of the 
magazine Russkoye Bogatsvo, and has continued 
in journalistic work until he is to-day one of the 
greatest publicists in Russia. The poetic beauty 
of the translation of these tales, in particular 
“The Murmuring Forest,” gives added charm to 
these masterpieces of peasant life. 





SOME NEW POETRY 


HERE is too much fine intellectuality in 

Edwin Arlington Robinson’s new book of 
verse, “The Man Against the Sky,” for the sur- 
vival of any mirage of illusion. The poems are 
simple, direct lyricism, so effortless as to seem 
magical, and possessing more insight into the 
kingdom of the mind than the work of any other 
American poet. Mr. Robinson’s poetry was first 
given recognition by poets; now it has gained 
wide general popularity. He retains the classical 
forms, and using no unnecessary words drives 
straight at his ideas. The title poem, not for- 
getting “Captain Craig” of a previous collection, 
is the best thing he has done. It is the statement 
of a creed, that of the thinker who views dis- 
passionately the jangling of human passion, the 
futility of most of our activities, and still holds 
life worth while, if for no other reason than for 
its gift of vision. 


“But this we know if we know anything 
That we may laugh and fight and sing 
And of our transience here make offering, 
To an Orient Word that will not be erased, 
Or, save in incommunicable gleams 

Too permanent for dreams, 

Be found or known.” 


The satire dominates the song in Edgar Lee 
Masters’ new book, “Songs and Satires.’* This 
volume reveals a different phase of artistic per- 
sonality than that which was given us in his 
tremendous success, the “Spoon River Anthology.” 
It is a collection of many kinds of verse. In the 
main it has distinction and insight, and some of 
the poems show the pure vein of genius that 
blazed out in the former book. For the rest it 
seems experimental in a large measure—a groping 
along divers paths of poesy. The portrait of 
William Marion Reedy is a pleasant bit. Mr. 
Masters is decidedly best at portraiture—as, for 


instance, the “primrose” portrait of Julia in the 
poem “Jim and Arabel’s Sister,” and other bril- 
liant sketches scattered throughout the volume. 
He might well be called the Sargent among poets. 
Occasionally in this collection a quiet. lyric charms 
with sheer music, the mimicry of rain, the sound 
of the wings of gulls over fields of barley and 
wheat, the ripple of unleashed waters in the 
“fresh flags by the lakes.” 
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“Sea and Bay,” a gracious tale of. New Eng- 
land, tells the life-story of Alden Carr. His life 
is divided into three parts—the boy’s experiences 
in the sheltered haven of the, “Bay”; the man’s 
adventurous years on the “Sea,” and the quiet 
years of later life when he has returned to the 
Bay. This admirable work, which might be 
called a novel in verse, is by Charles Wharton 
Stork, whose early years were spent on Narra- 
gansett Bay. “Seraphine,” the gentle French wife 
of Alden Carr, is a particularly happy char- 
acterization. 


“Songs of the Streets and Byways,” by William 
Herschell, is a collection of human, appealing 
verses that were formerly printed in the Indian- 
apolis News. Those who are charmed by the 
verse of James Whitcomb Riley will like these 
songs. They lead away from care to an inner 
joy and sympathy that makes life worth while. 
Mr. Herschell explains his book in a poem, “The 
Vocalizing Vulcans’: “There’s some who find 
life sweet enough to blend its toil with song.” 


For lovers of Celtic mystery and Celtic magic, 
Eleanor Rogers Cox has written a volume of 
exquisite verse, “Singing Fires of Erin.”® The old 
tales are retold with fresh melody and moving 
passion. “Cuchulain to the Poets,” “A, Song of 
Cormac Conloingias,” and “To One Who Died 
in Murias” are intrinsically beautiful poetry. 





?Makar’s Dream. By Vladimir _— Trans. by 


Marian Fell. Duffield. “gh 1.50. 
“The Man Against the “a ae Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. Macmillan. 149 


By 3 Lee Masters. Macmil- 


3 Songs and Satires. 
172 pp. 


lan. $1.25. 


*Sea and Bay: A Ballad of New anes By Charles 

Wharton Stork. John Lane. 182 pp. $1. 

> Songs of the Street and Byways. a ww. illiam Her- 
i® 


schell. Bobbs-Merrill. 148 pp. 
6 Singing Fires of Erin. B. Eleanor Rogers Cox. 
Designs by John Campbell. John Lane. 112 pp. $1. 
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The collection is aptly named, for the verse 
seems to spring from out the fires that are still 
ablaze—so mystics tell us—on the ancient hills 
of Erin. 


Those who have known Mr. James Hervey 
Hyslop, secretary of the American Society of 
Psychical Research, only in his philosophical and 
scientific writing may be surprised to find that he 
has written a volume of poems and translations.’ 
There are original poems both in English and in 
German, and translations from the German which 
are given with their German originals. The 
poems are characterized by insight, spirituality, 
and the calm philosophy of a life that is turned 
away from the forces of materialism toward the 
eternal verities. Mr. Hyslop states that his object 
in giving these poems to the public is to give 
testimony to the fact that science does not always 
—as in the case of Darwin—destroy the poetic 
sense. 


“Little Verses and Big Names” is a large vol- 
ume by poets, and non-poets, artists, politicians, 
scientists, actresses, and by men and women of all 
professions and of widely differing interests. The 
material is arranged and published in most at- 
tractive form, together with a prefatory note b¥ 
Woodrow Wilson, expressly for the purpose of 
providing pure milk for sick babies and maintain- 
ing a Visiting Nurse. The publishers call the 
book “ a topsy-turvy miscellany of rhymes, jin- 
gles, and personal anecdotes, business axioms, 
moral aphorisms and the like.’ There is verse 
from all the people one expects to write verse, 
and from others who are not expected to be 
lyrical. The latter class includes S. R. Guggen- 
heim, Katherine Bement Davis, James J. Hill, 
and John D. Archbold. There are witty limer- 
icks, prose sketches, music, and many fine draw- 
ings alternating with the poetry. The public 
have the opportunity to make the wish of the 
President come true. He has written: 

“I wish I had the wit to send something which 
would add interest and vivacity to this little 
volume. As it is, I can only express my deep 


and sincere interest in the work to which it is 
dedicated and the hope that it may bring rich 
returns to those who are seeking to help little 
children.” 


The remarkable range of selections in “High 
Tide” (Houghton Mifflin), the songs from 
present-day poets of America and Great Britain, 
arranged and selected by Mrs. Waldo Richards, 
renders the book exceedingly valuable for lovers 
of poetry who have not time to read through 
each volume of poems that comes from the press. 
Beyond the value of the content as poetry they 
are aids to optimism and the pursuit of Joy and 
Beauty. A notice of this book appears in our 
April number. 





A NEW “GIBSON GIRL,” SKETCHED FOR “LITTLE 
VERSES AND BIG NAMES” 





PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


™ ASTER SKYLARK,” a play of Shake- 
spearean times, is an exquisite thing, fine 
and delicate of sentiment, historically accurate, a 


* splendid re-creation of the brilliant color of the 


Elizabethan age. About twenty years ago a 
charming story of Elizabethan England, “Master 
Skylark,’ by John Bennet, appeared in the St. 
Nicholas Magazine. From this story, Mr. Edgar 
White Burrill has written a play in five acts. 
The play opens in Stratford-on-Avon. Nick At- 
wood, a young cousin of Shakespeare’s, rebels at 
his father’s stern discipline and runs away with 
a company of strolling players. Gaston Carew, 
the leader of the company, takes the lad to 
London where he is accepted as head choir boy in 
St. Paul’s. Later he sings before Queen Elizabeth 





1 Poems and Translations. By James Hervey Hyslop. 
Small, Maynard. 255 pp. - 
2 Little Verses and Big Names. Doran. 305 pp. $2. 
® Master Skylark. By Edgar White Burrill. Century 
Co. HE 177 pp. $1. 


in the great throne-room of Greenwich Palace. 
Master Nick Atwood had a voice like a lark. 
The old precentor of St. Paul’s says of his voice: 
“Soft as a flute and silver clear—Twas his soul 
that set a song on fire in the sky and dropped it 
quivering and bright into our shadow world.” 
This play is especially appropriate to this year 
of the tercentenary Shakespearean celebrations. 
Clayton Hamilton, the dramatic critic, has praised 
it as the only play that has appeared worthy of 
the great occasion. 


“Master Will of Stratford,’* a mid-winter 
night’s dream, is a sprightly play built around 
the youthful Shakespeare. Sir Thomas Lucy 
accuses the boy of poaching when he catches him 
nursing a wounded pheasant. Queen Elizabeth 
rescues the lad from punishment because of the 





* Master Will of Stratford. By Louise Ayres Garnett. 
Macmillan. 124 pp. 50 cents. 
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cuickness of his wit. That night, safe at home, 
the lad dreams of a fairy world and Puck, 
Oberon, Titania, and all the fairies and witches 
visit him in a dream. The next morning he 
makes a resolve to write for men “all the dreams 
that lap me ’round with -shining witchery.” One 
could hardly conceive of a more delightful drama 
for boys and girls and for all who are young in 
heart. The author, Louise Ayres Garnett, has 
handled the Warwickshire dialect of the period 
with great skill, and the effect of the quaint 
words enhances the value and heightens the at- 
mosphere of the play. 


“The Acorn Planter,’ by Jack London, is a 
California forest play that is planned to be sung. 
Red Cloud, the first man of men, sings of the 
duty of life, which is to make life more abundant. 
The Shaman, the medicine man, sings of his 
prophecies, and the war chieftain sings that war 
is the gateway to abundant life. Red Cloud 
tells them that the way of life is that of the 
“acorn-planter.” A thousand years passes, and 
again in the forest appear contending figures— 
Red Cloud, the Shaman, the War Chief and the 
Dew Woman, the types of philosopher, soldier, 
priest and woman that are ever re-appearing in 
each age of the world. The Sun Man arrives— 
one of a group of wrecked explorers. Red Cloud 
recognizes them as “acorn planters,” as world 
builders, but the War Chief triumphs and they 
are slain. A hundred years later when the white 
men are streaming into California, the Sun Men 
massacre the Indians, saying that “blood debts 
must be paid,” but Red Cloud dies firm in his 
belief that the day shall dawn when “all men 
shall be kind to all men, and all men shall be 
sowers of life.” It is a fine and a beautiful play 
—a call to the world of men to awaken and know 
that constructive effort is the highest duty man 
can realize. 


“The Fairy Bride,’* by Norrys Jephson O’Con- 
nor, is the only play written in this country that 
shows the Celtic Fairyland on the stage. The 
theme is that of the blemished heir who may not 
succeed to the throne. King Fergus gives Der- 
mot, who has been blemished by the evil magic 
of Queen Buan, a year for healing. He goes to 
Fairyland, where he is healed and wins the 
“fairy bride.’ The play is delicately phrased 
and creates an atmosphere of illusion—the feeling 
that all the movement of the drama may be the 
veritable phantasmagoria of the fairy world, and 
vanish into the trickery of shadows in the moon- 
light or the sound of the wind among the leaves. 
It is an excellent play for amateur performance, 
for use in schools, or for reading. The appendix 
gives directions for the costumes and also the 
music for three lyrics used in the play. 


“The Honeysuckle,”* a new tragedy by Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, takes for its motif a motto from an 
ancient lay of Marie de France: “All lovers 
who enter into the dominion of the Honeysuckle 
must fulfill the ritual of fidelity.” The plot is a 
combination of that of Macbeth and Hamlet, with 
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the preponderance toward that of the latter play. 
The prototype of the mad Prince of Denmark is 
Aude, the lovely stepdaughter of Pierre Dagon, 
the girl who is born to suffer, and is obsessed by 
the desire to revenge the suspected murder of 
her father. D’Annunzio sets this noble tragedy 
in all the beauty of springtime in Italy. Through 
the purity of her soul, the unerring intuition of 
innocence, Aude drives the stepfather to confes- 
sion, and tortures her mother until she accom- 
plishes his death. It has all the inevitableness 
of the old Greek tragedies, and through the lines 
sounds the fiat of primitive races of the world— 
that men are but puppets who serve to fulfill the 
will of the gods. In “The Honeysuckle,” it is 
not Aude nor her mother Lawrence who is re- 
venged, it is Jove. The play has been admirably 
rendered into English by Cecile Sartoris and 
Gabrielle Enthoven. 


Theodore Dreiser’s “Plays of the Natural and 
Supernatural,”* are as gripping as the work of 
Galsworthy and Synge. The “Natural” plays 
are realistic dramas. The “supernatural” might 
be called metaphysical dramas in that they are 
dependent upon the essential nature and rela- 
tions of those realities of being that lie beyond 
the domain of the senses. They are startling, 
significant episodes of life wherein the most 
of the action takes place in the unseen world, 
yet so closely codrdinated with actual physical 
reality is the play of beings and forces in the 
unseen, that the reader may hardly know where 
the one ends and the other begins. There are 
seven plays in the volume: “The Girl in the 
Coffin,” “The Blue Sphere,” “Laughing Gas,” “In 
the Dark,” “The Spring Recital,” “The Light in 
the Window,” and “The Old Ragpicker.” Every- 
one who is interested in the progress of the 
American drama will welcome this new de- 
parture in the field of dramatics. 


The perfect and noble tragedy that expresses 
the genius of John Masefield at floodtide, “The 
Tragedy of Nan,” is published together with two 
other plays, “The Camden Wonder” and “Mrs. 
Harrison.” The author has written concerninz 
“The Tragedy of Nan,” that “tragedy at its best 
is a vision of the heart of life. The heart of life 
can only be laid bare in the agony and exultation 
of dreadful acts. The vision of agony or spiritual 
contest, pushed beyond the limits of the dying 
personality, is exalting and cleansing. It is only 
by such vision that a multitude can be brought 
to the passionate knowledge of things exulting 
and eternal.” 


Mr. Percival Wilde’s “Confessional and Other 
American Plays,” are excellently written plays 
that show a distinct gain in compactness and 
characterization. “According to Darwin,” the 
best play of this collection, exposes the sins com- 
mitted by organized charity. “The Beautiful 
Story” shows the reactions in a little boy’s mind 
when he accidentally discovers that there isn’t 
any Santa Claus. These plays are excellent for 
reading as well as for the stage. 





1The Acorn Planter. By Jack London. Macmillan. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


‘An excellent and appropriate “Memorial Day 
Pageant,” arranged for communities and schools, 
comes from Constance D’Arcy Mackay, author of 
“Plays of the Pioneers.” Explorers, Minute Men, 
the lads of 1812, the North and South, war veter- 
ans and impersonations of America’s industries 
are among the characters. 


“The Porcupine,” a play by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, tells the story of a domestic entangle- 
ment. 


Twelve plays by the late Clyde Fitch are issued 
in four volumes.” They are edited with an intro- 
duction by Montrose Moses and Virginia Gerson. 
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Clyde Fitch held a unique position among 
American playwrights. In technic, in invention, 
humor, and the unexpected twist that means 
genius; he excelled most of the playwrights of 
his day. These plays are issued as a Memorial 
Edition. They include “The Stubbornness of 
Geraldine,” “Girl With the Green Eyes,” “Her 
Own Way,” “Lovers Lane,” “Nathan Hale,” 
“Woman in the Case,” “The Truth,” “The City,” 
“Beau Brummel,” “Barbara Frietchie,” “Captain 
Jinks,” and “The Climbers.” 

“Criminals,”* a one-act play by George Mid- 
dleton, presents an intimate study of marriage. 
The theme is handled with great delicacy. 





NOVELS AND STORIES 


AAPTAIN MARGARET’ was among the 

earlier writings of John Masefield. Al- 
though published some years ago in England, it 
was never extensively circulated in this country, 
and in its new form, as brought out by Macmillan, 
the story will reach many American readers for 
the first time. It is of the Joseph Conrad type of 
fiction. Here is a i1omantic novel, a capital tale 
of adventure, a yarn of the sea with plenty of 
zest and color and mystery, a story that has all 
the conventional characters of romance—a beau- 
tiful heroine, a brave hero, a villain, picturesque 
seamen and odd characters in good measure. And 
every realistic touch—there are none who will 
deny that Masefield knows the sea—perfects a 
mirror of physical reality upon which is cast the 
image of the soul of man questing after the ideal. 
Captain Margaret sails for Panama on the good 
ship Broken Heart. He wishes to found a just 
government for the Indians, and incidentally to 
escape from the memories of Olivia, the lovely 
English woman who has chosen to marry another 
man. By a curious twist of fate, Olivia and her 
husband, the coarse-natured villain, sail with 
Captain Margaret and the trio are buffeted about 
by, the chance of fortune and the scant mercy of 
the sea. If some of the characters seem shadowy, 
the ship is real—this noble vessel of a past cen- 
tury, built of aromatic cedar, the veritable spirit 
of her builder, a Peruvian Spaniard: “She had 
the impress of her builder in her, a mournful 
state, a kind of battered grandeur, a likeness to 
a type of manhood.” The tale unfolds its many 
adventures cunningly; the ending is the inevitable 
ending, but you will not be able to perceive it 
until you near the close of the story. 


Nina Wilcox Putnam’s new novel, “Adam’s 
Garden,” starts its hero off on his career in the 
‘small hours of the morning on 42d Street, New 
York, with a dress suit, the memory of a wasted 
inheritance, and a hurdy-gurdy as his sole pos- 





Day Pageant. By Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay. Harpers. 29 pp. 25 cents. 

2The Porcupine. By Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Macmillan. 152 pp. $1.25. 

3 Clyde Fitch. Four vols. Little-Brown. $1.5 
*Criminals. By George Middleton. B. W. on. 
43 pp. -50 cents. 

5 Captain Margaret. By-John Masefield. 
a f $1.35. 

Bamis Garden. By Nina Wilcox Putnam. Lippin- 
cott. 328 pp. $1.25. 


1 Memorial 


Macmillan, 


sessions. He plays and collects pennies and then 
takes refuge with a hospitable junk man. The 
junk man steals the hurdy-gurdy and embarks on 
the fascinating profession of an itinerant musician, 
leaving Adam with the junk and a sign on the 
front gate to the effect that the owner of the 
establishment boards dogs and cats and conducts 
an animal hospital. The story is too fascinating 
to spoil for prospective readers by giving the gist 
of ensuing incidents. Suffice to say that Adam 
accepts the gifts of Providence, raises flowers and 
boards the brindled terrier of the heroine, who 
amuses herself by flying an aeroplane. Later he 
rescues an unfortunate girl, falls in love, and 
behaves in an altogether human and _ lovable 
fashion. The big-heartedness of the characters, 
with the exception of the real stage villain, re- 
deems the story from its amazing structure. It is 
full of warmth and sunlight, and its inner urge 
is—that come what may—the world is a good 
place to live in if we only make the best of that 
which lies nearest to hand. 


“The Shades of the Wilderness,’ by Joseph 
Altsheler, is the seventh volume of the Civil War 
Series. It relates the adventures of a Southern 
officer, Harry Kenyon, and gives a singularly 
vivid and impressive picture of General Robert 
Lee. The historical details are accurate and 
much of the narrative is drawn from sources. of 
personal reminiscence. 


A New England Bishop, who studied at Har- 
vard and at Louvain, transplanted to the heart 
of the Adirondack country, is the hero of “The 
Shepherd of the North,”* by Richard Aumerle 
Maher. The Bishop’s field of ministration is that 
part of the Adirondack country in which the 
population is largely French-Canadian. In the 
dual capacity of spiritual advisor and great- 
hearted friend, the Bishop gives his flock the 
comforts of religion, leads a fight against a 
greedy railroad, and plays a dramatic part in the 
fighting of the great forest fire that sweeps 
through the hills and brings tragedy in its wake. 
Several matters of honor are brought forward 
in the story, one being the question as to the 
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actual guilt of a man who contemplated com- 
mitting a crime, but was prevented from actual 
commission only because another man forestalled 
him. A love story with a happy ending gives 
romantic interest to this fine book. 


“Stamboul Nights,” by H. G. Dwight, author 
of that entrancing book “Constantinople Old and 
New,” is a collection of haunting tales of Con- 
stantinople, remarkable for their atmosphere, the 
musical quality of their diction, and for the ever 
recurring suggestion of more than can be set 
down in words. The first story, “The Leopard 
of the Sea,” was included in a list of the twenty- 
one best short stories from a year of American 
magazines. It is equaled and in some respects 
excelled by “The Golden Javelin,” “For the 
Faith,” and that slight tale weighted with heavy 
import, “The Place of Martyrs.” Rarely, if ever, 
has tragedy been told in so few words, or with 
such rare art. Once read, the picture of the 
squatting faun-like youth, and the Armenian 
funeral procession is ineffaceable. ‘The frontis- 
piece, which illustrates the story, “The Golden 
Javelin,” is by W. T. Benda. 


“On the Side of the Angels,’* by Basil King, 
contrasts two kinds of love, that which is purely 
passionate and illusory, and the love that springs 
from some divine intention of the soul and is 
permanent and constructive. The character of 
the heroine, Lois Willoughby, illustrates just what 
the author means by his title. Her qualities of 
mind and spirit conquer all difficulties and lead 
the bewildered people who surround her out of 
darkness and misunderstanding into sunlight and 
happiness. 


“Young America” is a novelized version by 


Fred Ballard of a play by the same name by 
Samuel Field. It has been one of the current 
successes of the year as a play, on account of 
the problem it presents and the inherent value of 
the characters. The problem is, what shall be 
done with the bad boy of a small town, and 
what duty as a theoretical guardian does each 
citizen of the town owe the growing children. 
A human boy, a dog that is almost human, their 
friends and neighbors are the characters of this 
fine story of American life. 


“Hugh Graham,” by Frank S. Townsend, gives 
a fascinating account of pioneer life and times in 
the country that is now the Virginias and the 
adjoining states. It is a revelation of those early 
dreams and aspirations out of which was shaped 
the commonwealth that arose succeeding the days 
of the adventurous pioneers. A charming. love 
story renders the book doubly attractive. 





1Stamboul Nights. pA _ G. Dwight. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 371 

2 On the Side of ti 7% ak By Basil King. Harper 
Bros. 395 pp. $1.3 

— fo Pan > Fred Ballard. Duffield. 280 pp. 


*Hugh Graham. By Frank §. Townsend. The 
Abingdon Press. 368 pp. $1.35. 


“The Battle Months of George Daurella,” by 
Beulah Marie Dix, is a fantasy of war of no 
country and no clime; the story of the develop- 
ment of a man and a girl and their love through 
war. The characters are symbolic and awaken 
our pity and shame, that the fine young manhood 
of many lands, who should be shaping the weal 
of future generations are living in loathly 
trenches, dying in military prisons and enduring 
the horrors of actual conflict. 


There are so many serious books and so few 
merry ones! “Signs Is Signs,’® by Royal Dixon, 
is the merry tale of a “befo’-de-war” colored 
mammy, Aunt Moriah, who believes in “hants,” 
and has the habit of marrying ministers. The 
story of Aunt Moriah’s matrimonial pursuit of 
the Reverend Sinkiller Sneezeweed, and her final 
triumph in leading him to the altar, will endure 
more than one reading. The pen-and-ink sketches 
by L. S. Geer give an additional note of humor 
to this unusual book. 


“Legends of Old Honolulu,’ collected and 
translated by W. D. Westervelt, is the first of a 
forthcoming series of seven volumes of Hawaiian 
and Polynesian legends which are admirably 
illustrated and attractively bound. The first 
volume has been compiled ‘fom stories told by 
old natives in Hawaii. Mr. Westervelt has been 
for many years a resident of Honolulu; he is 
president of the Hawaiian Historical Society, 
therefore beyond the delight of reading these 
quaint legends one gets much information about 
life past and present in Hawaii and Polynesia. 
Notable among the stories of the first volume are 
the legends of “The Bread-Fruit Tree,” “Lepe-a- 
Moa,” and of the origin of the native cloth 
“Kapa.” This fabric is made from the mucilag- 
inous bark of certain trees. In the legend of the 
“Creation of Man,” the earth was a “calabash,” 
the cover was thrown upward by the gods and 
became the sky, the thick flesh, the sun, another 
part the moon, and the stars came from the 
seeds. A fine chant describes the appearance of 
the earth: 


“The sky is established 

The earth is established 

Fastened and fastened, 

Always holding together 
Entangled in obscurity, 

Near each other—a group of islands— 
Spreads out like a flock of birds. 
Leaping up are the divided places. 
Lifted far up are the heavens. 
Polished by striking, 

Lamps rest in the sky. 

Presently the clouds move, 

The great sun rises in splendor, 
Mankind arises to pleasure, 

The moving sky is above.” 





5 The Battle Months of George cr By Beulah 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC WORKS 


Industrial Leadership. By H. L. Gantt. 
Yale University Press. 129 pp. $1. 

Mr. Gantt is one of the most scholarly and 
scientific of the group of trained leaders who are 
analyzing productive industry and in the name of 
“efficiency” are endeavoring to obtain better re- 
sults and a higher fruitage of civilization for all 
elements and factors concerned in business life. 
The present little volume consists of several lec- 
tures recently given before the seniors of the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale University. Mr. 
Gantt believes that factories may be so run as 
to develop manhood while producing goods. He 
raises leadership in business to the dignity of a 
profession having great social and public value. 
There is much food for thought in the brief 
compass of this volume. 


The Boy Scout Movement Applied by the 
Church. By Norman E. Richardson. Scribner. 
445 pp. Ill. $1.50. - 

In a foreword to this volume, Mr. James E. 
West, Chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America, states that while the Boy Scout move- 
ment has develope:! in this country on non-sec- 
tarian lines, it has proved to be distinctly a re- 
ligious movement, because nearly all of its leaders 
are interested in religion and nearly all its troops 


are connected with religious institutions. This 
manual has been prepared for the use of church 
officers who are entrusted with the leadership of 
Scout bands and require practical directions in 
their work. The book is illustrated from a series 
of excellent photographs of Scout activities, and 
is of general interest. 


Hermeneutic Interpretation of the Origin 
of the Social State of Man. By Fabre d’Olivet. 
Putnam. 548 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


The first English translation of the principal 
work of the great French anthropologist who 
lived in the last third of the eighteenth and the 
first of the nineteenth centuries. 


Free Homestead Lands of Colorado De- 
scribed. By George S. Clason. Denver: The 
Clason Map Company. 318 pp. $2. 

This is a handbook for settlers compiled ‘by a 
man who has had extensive experience on the 
undeveloped lands of Colorado. 


Bankrupting a Great City (The Story of 
New York.) By Henry H. Kline. Published by 
the author. 188 pp., ill. 75 cents. 





REFERENCE BOOKS 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
Vol. HI. 1910-1914. White Plains, N. Y.: The 
H. W. Wilson Co. 2868 pp. $32. 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
1915. Fifteenth Annual Cumulation. White 
Plains, N. Y.: The H. W. Wilson Company. 


617 pp. $6. 

All the entries to be found in the annual vol- 
umes of the readers’ guide for the years 1910 to 
1914, inclusive, are arranged in one alphabet in 
the third volume of the series of five-year cu- 
mulations. This volume contains about 225,000 
entries representing perhaps 60,000 magazine 
articles in 7,000 separate issues. The periodical 
literature of the United States and Great Britain 
was never before so thoroughly indexed. Al- 
though this volume covers the five months of 
European war, the references to that subject fill 
eleven pages of two columns each. The five-year 
cumulation ending with 1914 is supplemented 
by the annual volume covering 1915. For those 
twelve months the mass of periodical literature 


relating to the war enormously increased and 
the editors of the index declare that the arrange- 
ment of this war material is hardly less complex 
than the strategy of a battlefield itself. 


The American Year Book. 1915. Edited by 
Francis G. Wickware, B. A. Appleton. 862 pp. 


$2. 

This is the sixth issue of a publication that has 
grown in usefulness from the beginning. The 
scope of this work has been outlined in our 
notices of regular issues and remains virtually 
unchanged. One hundred and twenty-five con- 
tributors have codperated in preparing this vol- 
ume, all of whom are experts in their respective 


fields. 


A History of South Africa. By W.-C. Scully. 
Longmans. 327 pp. Ill. $1. 


For the first time South Africa’s story is here 
related in a single volume. It is a concise narra- 


tive, well adapted to the wants of the general 
reader. 











FINANCIAL NEWS 


I.—INVESTING IN FOREIGN GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


HE personal political bias has a prom- 

inent place unfortunately in the present 
estimate placed on the value of foreign bonds 
and their standing in the portfolio of the 
American investor. 

One reads editorials to the effect that 
bonds of European governments now at war 
should not be bought for the danger of re- 
pudiation that lies in them and one also reads 
that they are the “bargains of a lifetime.” 
Inasmuch as approximately $1,000,000,000 
of good American cash has already been 
placed in issues that will be directly affected 
by the outcome of the war, and as the outlook 
is for additional investment in the same direc- 
tion, it is well to glance over the ground and 
try and make an appraisal of conditions, past 
and to come, that have and will again deter- 
mine the worth of bonds issued in a time of 
war and on a wartime interest basis. 

Until 1915, the United States was a poor 
place in which to float a foreign loan. About 
the only experience her bankers had had on a 
large scale was in the promotion of Japanese 
government 4 and 4% per cent. bonds during 
the Russo-Japanese war. Such Mexican, 
Cuban, and South American securities as 
were brought out here eventually found their 
way to London or the Continent even though 
it would have been the better part of Ameri- 
can business policy to have bought these is- 
sues for the trade they produced in normal 
times. It was, however, fortunate that in the 
cataclysms of recent years there was no writ- 
ing off of depreciation on foreign issues such 
as England and France have experienced as 
the largest holders of ‘“‘overseas” investments 
of the creditor nations. 


Great War Loans in America 


The Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000 
was the first great test of American faith in 
the stability of the two richest countries in 
Europe. Placed at an underwriting figure of 
96% it has sold in the seven months since 
it was issued as high as 9814 and as low as 
9314, or between a premium of 2 points and 
a discount of 234 points. The first semi- 
annual coupon, amounting to, $12,500,000, 
has been paid and on the New York Stock 
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Exchange over $100,000,000 of the issue has 
been dealt in. In no other bond have the 
transactions meanwhile been so large. 

Next in size to the Anglo-French loan was 
the $75,000,000 Canadian Government offer- 
ing of 5 per cent. five-, ten-, and fifteen-year 
bonds. These have already gone to pre- 
miums of from 1% per cent. on the ten- 
year maturity and about 44 per cent. on 
the longest term issue, and next to the Anglo- 
French 5’s have been the most freely dealt 
in of any listed bonds. Prior to the war 
nearly all of the Japanese bonds sold here ten 
years ago had been resold to London, Paris, 
and Berlin, but now they are crossing the 
ocean a second time and finding their freest 
market in New York. American subscrip- 
tions to the French “Loan of Victory” were 
about $5,000,000. 


Bonds of the Lesser Nations 


The interest that American bankers have 
taken in promoting the sugar industry of 
Cuba has stimulated buying of Cuban Gov- 
ernment bonds at the highest prices ever quot- 
ed for them. Since the war began, approx- 
imately $75,000,000 of American money has 
gone into the short-term and discount loans 
of Argentina. We have also financed the 
pressing requirements of Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Italy, and China. The bond 
list of the New York Stock Exchange is com- 
ing to have a very cosmopolitan aspect. It is 
common nowadays to read the advertisements 
of banking houses offering issues of Argen- 
tina railways, and the government and mu- 
nicipal issues of such widely separated places 
as Brazil, Russia, and Mexico. ‘There is 
undoubtedly a bid for foreign bond business 
and there will be more of it as time goes on 
and it is necessary to make markets in the 
United States for the securities of all those 
countries with which we carry on a commer- 
cial relation. 

It certainly cannot be any great risk to-day 
to buy the depreciated securities, say, of a re- 
public like Mexico, which has gone through 
every political and financial ill possible for a 
government to contract. Nothing worse 
than has occurred can occur in Mexico, 
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South American republics had a gruelling ex- all kinds of political weather. During 1915 
perience before the war, and their troubles no less than seventeen states, mainly in Cen- 
increased because of the war, but having tral and South America, defaulted. Hondu- 
liquidated their commercial position and re- ras has had forty-three years of uninterrupted 
duced their debts, they are probably in a safer default. Just what the condition of the ex- 
condition to-day than in five or more years chequer in Turkey and Greece is to-day it is 
past. So there is no great danger in buying hard to determine. Greece has large bal- 
the best of the securities they issue if offered ances in the United States but finds it hard 
on an attractive basis. to raise enough money to pay her army. 

In the case of such powerful neutrals as Turkish unified 4’s have dropped as low as 
Holland, Norway, and Sweden, whose gold 45, which is lower than Mexican government 
deposits have become almost cumbersome, or bonds have sold. Greek 5 per cent. bonds 








of Japan, isolated, though a member of the 
alliance fighting Germany and Austria, but 
making such large profits from Russia that 
she can every month or so redeem a large 
block of her bonds, the values underlying 
loans are steadily increasing. ‘These coun- 
tries are not asking much new capital from 
the United States, and their old government 
issues, save those of Japan, are not familiar 
on this side of the water. 


Comparative Safety of English, French, and 
German Bonds 


Coming to the obligations of countries di- 
rectly at war, different problems confront 
the investor. No one can judge how long 
the struggle is to continue or what the gross 
cost of it will be in the end. And these really 
ate the facts that one ought to have an ap- 
proximate idea of before one can say arbi- 
trarily whether the bonds are or are not 
available, even for a semi-investment pur- 
chase. When the first huge costs of the war 
began to be observed people spoke under their 
breath of “possible repudiation of internal 
debts.” Now they shout it from the house- 
tops as one of the possibilities if not a prob- 
ability. There is a distinction between an in- 
ternal and an external debt, however. A 
nation might be willing, might think it could 
afford, to cancel obligations held by its own 
people, while not disposed to run the risk of 
loss of credit or prestige abroad involved in 
failure to pay interest on money borrowed 
from foreigners. It is our opinion, therefore, 
that whatever the straits to which Great 
Britain, France, or Germany were put they 
would manage to meet their coupons on that 
part of their debt held in the United States. 

Under no circumstances, however, would 
we recommend the buying of Austrian or 
Hungarian bonds, and the average private in- 
vestor would do well also to let the large 
banking groups or corporations finance Russia 
during the war. There are, of course, many 
small countries that are in a chronic state of 
insolvency and whose bonds are hazardous in 


have declined about 20 points to 72. 


Business Benefits 


In a very able paper recently read by J. 
Santilhano, before the International Trade 
Conference, this statement was made: 


In order to derive the greatest benefit from our 
national wealth, we must invest it in such a man- 
ner as to obtain, not alone a reasonable return 
on the money invested, but, following the old 
maxim that “capital follows the flag” (the com- 
mercial flag at any rate), we should prudently 
place such of our savings as we do not need for 
domestic development in those fields where our 
trade and commerce expect to find the greatest 
opportunities. Is it not a natural sequence that 
countries requiring apparatus for agricultural 
and irrigation purposes; locomotives, rails, and 
trucks for new railroads; cranes, etc., for harbor 
and dock work; mining machinery, etc., should 
give the preference to those countries that are 
willing and able to extend the necessary financial 
facilities? 


Carrying out this idea a corporation com- 
posed of powerful American banking inter- 
ests, in a loan of $5,000,000 just made to 
Uruguay, has stipulated that material for the 
work covered by the loan “shall be pur- 
chased in the United States.” This is abso- 
lutely new foreizn business. 

Situated as this country is to-day, as the 
wealthiest nation in the world, with the 
greatest amount of free capital, and possess- 
ing the only market in which securities can 
be liquidated in payment of commercial debts, 
it is obvious that its investors and institutions 
will be compelled to take foreign issues so 
long as the war lasts, whether they want to 
or not. Therefore, there should be two 
points of resistance, viz., that prices are legiti- 
mate and that with the purchase should go 
those commercial benefits attaching to the 
original issue. If, for instance, France, as 
seems likely, borrows here heavily again and 
offers part of her foreign investments as col- 
lateral, the concessions that accompanied the 
loans she made in South America or else- 
where should be a bonus for the participant 
in the new credit. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


II.—INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 728. INVESTING TRUST FUNDS 


I would like to get your recommendations regarding 
reliable investments suitable for trust funds. Keeping 
in mind that such funds should be placed on as sound 
a basis *as possible and that good bonds come nearer 
to that purpose than other investments, I should like to 
nove a detailed list of securities of that kind with good 
yield. 


It is our understanding that if the funds in 
question are to be invested for a_ beneficiary 
whose legal residence is in the District of Colum- 
bia, there are no specific restrictions as to the 
manner of their investment—that is to say that 
the investment is not subject to the kind of laws 
that are in force in States like New York and 
Massachusetts, for example, which prescribe with 
much precision the securities in which trust funds 
may be placed. 

The guiding principle for an investment to be 
made under conditions such as those with which 
you are confronted would be, therefore, merely 
the exercise of due discrimination to the end 
that the securities purchased should measure up 
to the highest standards of their respective types 
and classes. We make this observation for the 
reason that, if you were to invest the funds in 
question in the type and grade of securities pre- 
scribed for the investment of trust funds in New 
York State, for instance, it would scarcely be 
possible for you to obtain an average yield of 
more than 5 per cent., if one as high as that. To 
illustrate, we might mention a few of the stand- 
ard railroad bonds that are legal investments 
for savings banks and trust funds in New York. 
Such are: 


Jamestown Franklin & Clearfield, first mortgage 
4’s, due in 1959, selling to yield about 4.40 
per cent. net; 

Baltimore & Ohio, refunding and general mort- 
gage 5’s, due in 1995, selling to yield about 
4.95 per cent. net; 

Cleveland Terminal & Valley, first mortgage 4's, 
due in 1995, selling to yield about 4.55 per 
cent. net; 

Pennsylvania Railroad, consolidated mortgage 
5’s, due in 1919, selling to yield 3.95 per cent. 
net. 


It is very often the practise among people in 
charge of the investment of trust funds, who are 
not specifically restricted by law as to the securi- 
ties they may buy, to make their selections for a 
somewhat higher average net yield from among 
the better grades of real estate mortgages, which 
may be based upon either farm or city property, 
and municipal bonds. In respect to the latter 
class of investments we have always considered 
it excellent practise to choose for such a pur- 
pose issues that conform to the standards set up 
by the Federal Government in accepting security 
for the deposit of Postal Savings Bank funds. 

When we come to the matter of making 
specific recommendations in either of these two 
latter classes of investment, we are confronted 
with the difficulty that neither of them contains 
securities that are well known in the general 
market. They are, in fact, handled almost alto- 
gether in a private way by the investment and 
mortgage banking houses of recognized standing 
by direct offering to their clients. 


No. 729. CAVEAT EMPTOR 


_I am sending you some of the literature of a corpora- 
tion which is offering its stock to a limited number of 
people in each state. The proposition looks plausible 
and I am inclined to venture. ut I have no money to 
throw away and feel that I need. some advice before 
taking definite action. 


Aside from the fact that the corporation in 
question does not appear now to be a “going 
concern” in the sense that it is actually turning 
out and marketing its product, and that the stock 
in question, therefore, ought not to be purchased 
except on the basis of buying, into a mere pros- 
pect, there are a number of other phases of the 
proposition which we think call for close con- 
sideration. 

We have thus far been confronted with diffi- 
culty in satisfying ourselves as to the reason why 
this proposition is not being brought to the atten- 
tion of the investing public with the sponsorship 
of some reliable banking house. From experi- 
ence and observation, we have learned that in 
the average case of the offering of a stock proposi- 
tion of this kind without such sponsorship there 
are underlying reasons inimical to the interests 
of the individual purchaser of the stock. 

Moreover, we think the scheme adopted by the 
corporation for the distribution of its shares lacks 
sincerity to say the least. There is, we suppose, 
nothing fundamentally wrong with it, but it is 
one which has been used so frequently in con- 
nection with the promotion of doubtful stock 
propositions, that it is not recognized as involv- 
ing the best financial practise. To make it ap- 
pear that you are one of a chosen few especially 
favored residents of your State to be selected. as 
participants in the prospective profits of the enter- 
prise may be excellent psychology from the stock- 
selling point of view. But do you yourself be- 
lieve it stands analysis in the light of reason? 


No. 730. ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
I should be greatly obliged if you would give me in- 
formation regarding Illinois Central Railway stock, in- 
cluding the present condition of the company and its 
prospects. 


We are at some loss to know whether you 
want general information about the history and 
capitalization of this company or whether you 
are merely desirous of knowing something about 
the present status of the road in respect to earn- 
ings, etc. The following suggestions, however, 
may prove adequate to your requirements. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30 last, Illinois 
Central reported net income, after charges, 
amounting to $6,859,162 compared with $8,138,- 
824 for the previous fiscal year. In other words, 
indicated earnings on the capital stock outstand- 
ing were the equivalent of about 614 per cent. 
for the last fiscal year compared with nearly 
7% per cent. for the previous fiscal year. 

From official figures reported thus far, for the 
current fiscal year, it appears that when the final 
accounts are cast up surplus earnings available 
for dividends should show the equivalent of 
about 9% per cent. on the stock. This, you will 
note, is a considerable improvement over the last 
two years and in fact over every year since 1911, 
when the equivalent of about 1014 per cent. was 
earned on the common stock. ‘The present rate 
of annual dividend is 5 per cent. 














